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2 Military Rider Sy Past and Present. 

personally congratulated after the race by His Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales ; and, again in the Army and Navy Steeple- 
chase, at Hawthorn Hill, in the same year (Sir Claude was in 
both services), Father OTlynn being second, and Ermin (ridden 
by the late Lord Sefton) third. 

A mile from home Father O'Flynn looked to have the race 
in hand, so easily was he going ; but, whether he did not go so 
well in the hands of his owner as for his old pilot, Captain 
* Roddy ' Owen, or whether he had not quite got over his severe 
preparations for, and the strain of, his race in the Grand 
National in the previous March, no one can tell. Suffice it to 
say, his Reverence suddenly collapsed, leaving Sir Claude on 
Correze to win comfortably by three lengths. 

Distinctly a name to conjure with in the late fifties was niat 
of Captain Tom Townley, the crack man of the loth Hussars, 
who, on his return from the Crimea with the Cavalry Brigade, 
lost no time in adding to the reputation he had already earned 
for himself in India, as a race rider of no ordinary ability. 

Of all his many achievements in the saddle, which included 
a second and third in the Grand National, on The Huntsman 
and Yaller Gal respectively, there was not one Tom Townley 
would refer to with more pleasure than his famous race in the 
Desert when en route to the Crimea from India with the loth 
Hussars. 

The regiment, having halted at a place called Gubaris, had 
hardly settled down, when an Arab Sheik, evidently an impor- 
tant personage in those parts, rode into camp with his retainers, 
and, having introduced himself through an interpreter, asked 
permission of the Colonel to look over the horses. 

This being readily granted, he forthwith made a tour of the 
stables. The great man, however, evidently didn't think much 
of their occupants, for he promptly offered to run a thorough- 
bred Arabian of his own, for any sum and any distance 
against anything in the regiment. Tom Townley was at once 
sent for. 

' How much money have you got in the regimental chest. 
Colonel ? ' inquired the sporting Cornet, * because if you and my 
brother officers consent, you can tell the nigger we'll run him for 
the lot ! * Such a reply, uttered on the spur of the moment, 
might well savour, to the uninitiated, of braggadocio, if 
only from the fact that the Sheik's horse was a pure-bred 
Arab, and the best the regiment could produce to represent 
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them but a half-bred charger. Such, however, as it turned out 
was far from being the case. 

Tom Townley, who had not lived near Newmarket all his 
life for nothing, had, it appeared, already spotted the Sheik's 
nag taking his exercise in the vicinity of the camp, and had duly 
noted the fact that, though well-bred and good-looking enough 
for an)rthing, he was as fat as a pig from having been fed entirely 
on clover. The charger belonging to a brother officer (Lieu- 
tenant Hudson), selected to represent the regiment, on the con- 
trary, though only a half-bred one, was as hard as nails, and fit 
to run for his life. 

The match, which was for ;f 30 — all the ready money which 
could be spared — duly came off the next day, the ground being 
kept by mounted troopers of the regiment, and resulted in an 
easy win for the English champion, steered by Tom Townley, in 
undress uniform, notwithstanding the lumps of weight he was 
conceding to the nigger*s horse, who was ridden by a very small 
boy in the airiest of costumes. 

The Sheik, who up till now had fondly imagined that he 
possessed, in his Arab, the best horse in the world, was 
naturally terribly chagrined at the result. It is pleasant, there- 
fore, to have to record that he took his defeat in very good part^ 
and not only paid up in English sovereigns, like a trump, but 
stood the officers of the loth an elaborate luncheon afterwards, 
in a marquee erected for the purpose. 

After peace had been proclaimed, the Sultan of Turkey gave 
three magnificent gold cups, to be competed for in steeplechases 
by officers of our army serving in the Crimea. Two of these 
Tom Townley won on horses belonging to brother officers, the 
third he was second for on his own horse. Distinctly hard lines 
for the Captain ! 

The horse he was most identified with, however, was Jerry, a 
famous steeplechaser belonging to his friend * Johnnie Chadwick ' 
on whose back he had great hopes of winning the Liverpool of 
1863, for which he was a strong favourite. Unfortunately, the 
horse broke down under him in a gallop shortly before the race> 
so all their hopes were dashed to the ground. 

About this period Lord Tredegar, one of the heroes of Bala- 
clava, and his brother, Colonel the Hon. F. C. Morgan, were con- 
stantly to be seen in the saddle, the Principality being their 
favourite battle-ground. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, the Army sent forth a 
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perfect galaxy of fine horsemen to do battle for them. When 

it was announced that Alcibiade was to be ridden in the 

Liverpool of 1865 by Captain Henry Coventry, his chance was 

pooh-poohed a good deal by the knowing ones. They had got 

it in their wise heads that guardsmen invariably trained on 

brandy and soda, and such a course of preparation for a race 

like the Grand National did not at all commend itself to 
them. 

How Captain Coventry won by sheer riding, after a 
tremendous race with Hall Court, ridden by Captain Tempest 
of the nth Hussars, is a matter of history. 

Alcibiade might well be termed the guardsmen's horse, for 
except when steered by young Ben Land, the following year, he 
was always ridden by either Colonel G. W. Knox or Colonel 
Harford, the former, probably riding the best race of his life when 
he just managed to squeeze ' Cherry ' AngelPs chestnut into third 
place for the Grand National of 1868, won by the Lamb, after a 
tremendous tussle from the last hurdle with Captain Crosstree, 
ridden by Reeves and backed by his party for pounds, shillings 
and pence» for the coveted ' situation.' Just about this time too, 
Captain ' Doggy ' Smith, certainly one of the foremost horsemen 
of his day, whether between the flags or to hounds, was in the 
zenith of his fame. Amongst his numerous victories, he won 
the Grand National Hunt Steeplechase in 1864, on * Game 
Chicken,* whilst he steered Zoedone into third place for the 
Grand National in 1882, won by Seaman, ridden by Lord 
Manners.* Other distinguished soldiers who have won the 
Grand National were Captain *Josey' Little on Chandler, in 
1848; Captain * Roddy' Owen, on Father OTlynn in 1892; 
and Captain Campbell, of the 9th Lancers, on the Soarer, in 
1 896, all most meritorious performances. 

Between 1865 and 1885, the list of military jockeys was 
indeed a stupendous one as compared with now. 

In addition to those we have selected for special mention, 
there were. Lords Rossmore* and Melgundf (Mr. Roily), Lord 
Marcus Beresford, Lord Charles Innes-Ker, Captains Bulkely, 
W. Hope Johnstone, Lee Barber, Riddell, Baldwin, W. B. Morris, 
* Bay ' Middleton, Fisher, Sandeman, * Tip ' Herbert, Annesly, 
D*Albiac, * Driver ' Browne, L. H. Jones, Candy, and Magennis, 
whilst a little later came Captain Bewicke and the Hon. 



* Killed at Windsor Steeplechases. 

+ Now the Earl of Minto, Viceroy of India. 
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** Reggy ' Ward, both of whom stood out by themselves as 
tright particular stars. That Captains Stacpoole, de Crespigny, 
Rasbotham, and Collis, worthily represent the Army at the 
present time, goes without saying, their performances speaking 
for themselves, the only pity is that there are not more of 
them. 




THE END OF THE SEASON. 
By M. V. Wynter. 

' Summer is now drawin' on, leavin' us a lon^ season of repose 
to contemplate the past and spekilate on the future !' 

,T is difficult to pick up the Field and read the 
dwindling list of fixtures and last days without 
feeling a pang or two of regret that one more 
season has become a thing of the past. Can seven 
months really have elapsed since those crisp September morn- 
ings when, feeling so virtuous and so sleepy, we tumbled out of 
bed at 5 a.m. to go out hunting, or since those cheery little 
scurries a few weeks later, when, with a field still retaining its 
cub-hunting dimensions, the majority of whom were absolutely 
thirsting for a ride, we scored one or two gallops as pleasur- 
able, if not as memorable, as any obtained later on in the 
season ? 

Then the opening meet, and the castles in Spain that were 
erected on the way to it. No more late starts, thereby missing 
hounds and losing a real good thing ; no more cofTee-housing 
at the covert-side ; but the best season on record — ^good scent, 
plenty of foxes, and our noble selves invariably at the top of 
the hunt, performing prodigies of valour and giving leads to our 
most dreaded rivals ! 

Alas! for the frailty of human vows. Those who keep a 
truthful hunting diary and peruse the same at frequent intervals 
need no other check on their vanity. In spite of those good 
resolves, few of us can look back over a season's hunting without 
an unpleasant consciousness of lost opportunities and mistakes 
which ought to have been avoided. There are people certainly 
who cheerfully attribute every failure to their utter want of 
luck ; but, although most of us have our lucky and unlucky 
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days, the little imp, as a rule, bestows his favours on those 
who best deserve them, and bad judgment and lack of nerve 
are responsible, I fancy, for a good portion of so-called ill- 
luck. 

With the exception of laming one's horse in the middle of 
a good run, is there anything more maddening than to lose 
hounds? In the record of our faithful diary occur some of 
those black-letter days when, like the immortal Jorrocks, we 
found ourselves with * Dinner lost, 'ounds lost, self lost, all lost 
together.' 

Oh ! those dismal chases after a phantom pack that always 
seemed to have been viewed * twenty minutes or perhaps half an- 
hour ago.' No run so good as that ridden in imagination when 
we have lost hounds, and if we have, in addition, the un- 
pleasant consciousness that had we not shirked that nasty 
drop or taken that long detour to avoid the brook, we should 
even now be participating in what we are sure to be told has- 
been * the best thing this season.' Well, we are certainly to be 
pitied. 

Although it is wise to look back occasionally and to remind 
ourselves of these little misadventures, yet we must be ungrateful 
indeed if the memory of red-letter days, enjoyed so keenly,, 
did not far outweigh the black ones. 

* I doubt whether, as a matter of mere amusement and 
pleasurable excitement, life can offer anything to compare with 
a good horse, a good conscience, a good start, and a quick thirty 
minutes from Banksborough gorse,' writes Whyte-Melville ; and 
those who have the genuine bump of fox-untitiveness will find 
something to enjoy on even the worst day's sport, whilst a good 
one — what pen can adequately describe its charm ? 

The ride to the meet in the morning under soft grey 
November skies, with just that touch of east in the air which 
seems to promise a good hunting day ; the cheery talks with 
other kindred spirits ; the breathless anxiety whilst the first 
covert is being drawn, that starting-place of so many a memor- 
able gallop ; a whimper, another, and then, clear above the 
swelling chorus, we hear Tom's welcome * G-o-n-e away ! ' The 
turf rings with the thud of two hundred riders all racing for a 
start, and, eschewing the crush at the narrow hunting gate, we 
harden our hearts and ride at that very unpleasant-looking bit 
of timber in the corner — a grunt, and the good old horse lands 
us well over, and, giving ourselves a mental pat on the back for 
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our 'cuteness in securing a start, we race after the fleeting 

pack. 

* Oh ! the vigour with which the air is rife, 
The spirit of joyous motion, 
The fervour, the fulness of animal life, 
Can be drained from no earthly potion. 

Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The rush through the buoyant air. 
And the light shock landing — the veriest serf 
Is an emperor then and there.' 

Who can wonder that to those who still possess the keenness^ 
of youth without its power, the end of the season is rather a 
melancholy affair? Their juniors can talk cheerfully of next 
season and make plans for the future, but for them the pleasures 
of hunting lie rather in retrospection than in anticipation. It is 
hard to take a back seat gracefully, to accept leads where we 
once gave them ; and we can scarcely wonder when we hear old 
sportsmen discoursing on the degeneracy of sport — that the days 
when they were themselves foremost with the chase appear to 
have been the golden era of fox-hunting. 

Tf we would have next season what we intend it to be, how-^ 
ever, a certain amount of * spekilation as to the future ' is a 
necessity for young and old alike. There is the summering of 
the horses to be seen about, and the smaller the stud the more 
important a matter for consideration this becomes. Almost 
every hunting person holds a different theory as to the best 
methods of summering hunters. One friend advocates turning 
them out entirely for the whole summer ; another, turning them 
up in a loose-box on peat-moss litter, with plenty of green food ;. 
whilst a third scoffs at both these methods, and tells us that 
regular exercise or light harness work is the only thing, and far 
better for the horse than complete idleness. No wonder the 
novice gets slightly bewildered as to what is really the best 
method to pursue. 

As a matter of fact, there is something to be said in favour 
of each. Where stable economy is of real importance, turning 
horses out to grass is, of course, by far the cheapest plan. 
Most farmers will run a horse for from 3^. 6d, to 5^. a week, and 
if a low-lying, marshy field with good fences and a sufficiency of 
shade is chosen, I do not think they can come to much harm,, 
and the complete rest and moist ground usually work marvels 
in the way of freshening up stale old hunters. 
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VJ\\h young horses, however, it is a different matter. In the 
first place, they are more apt to gallop about, and by so doing, 
and also in trying to jump the fences, are very likely to injure 
themselves ; secondly, the conditioning of young horses is of 
such vital importance that it seems almost a pity to lose the 
muscle gained during the season and to allow them to get soft. 
Even at the cost of a few extra pounds spent in keep and 
wages, I think it is wiser in the end to keep them up all 
through the summer. 

Although most people realise the necessity for ' condition ' 
in their horses, I am afraid some of us are rather apt to over- 
look the fact that fitness in the rider is quite as important a 
matter. To be in the saddle seven or eight hours at a stretch 
three or four times a week throughout the season, and then to 
take no exercise at all through the summer, is not the best pre- 
paration for next season's enjoyment. As a means of really 
-good healthy exercise, one which brings into play, without 
unduly straining, every muscle alike, there is nothing to equal 
long country walks. Unfortunately, however, the majority of 
hunting people have a rooted aversion to using their legs — 
motor, drive, cycle : any means of locomotion you like ; but 
■walk ! No thank you. 

Otter-hunting may or may not be a thrilling occupation, and 
it certainly lacks that spice of danger (for all but the otter !) 
-which is, we think, a necessity in first-class sports, but it has, 
at all events, three strong points in its favour : it conduces to 
•early rising, enables us to see hounds working through the 
summer, and necessitates plenty of good steady walking. In 
whatever direction our tastes lie, however — whether it is garden- 
ing, tennis, or training a four-year-old — if we wish to enjoy the 
** healthy mind in the healthy body ' let us see that some active 
out-of-door pursuit takes the place of the exercise obtained in 
the winter by hunting. 
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TWO RUNS WITH COTTESMORE AND 

BLANKNEY, 1905-6. 

By * Whipster.' 

!HE country-side, a landscape of barren acres of 
grass and plough, with skeleton ash-trees, we term 
our sporting paradise. Some of the happiest moments 
of our lives are spent following the cry of hounds, like 
a will-o'-the-wisp leading us across hedge and ditch, oblivious of 
-danger in the ecstasy of enjoyment. Past associations are not 
the least interesting side connected with fox-hunting, for in the 
shires at least every field and fence has a history, keeping green 
the memory of those of a past generation who went a-hunting. 
The scene to-day is the same, with a new set of players, and the 
game is still the best this life has to give us. 

On a heaven-born morning this season, with a south-westerly 
breeze after a touch of frost which rarified the air, we took a 
ride of some twelve miles to meet the Cottesmore at Thistleton. 
It is a name that figured in the annals of prize-fighting a century 
ago, for thereabouts a great battle was fought between Molineux 
and Cribb, the white knocking the black man out at the finish. 
Dick Christian, the famous rough-rider, tells us that *all the 
magistrates in the county of Rutland were there,' and he at that 
time was in the service of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who was the 
Master of the Cottesmore. 

Being behind time we altered our course in the last two miles, 
and rode with a wet sail down wind to nick in at Gunby Gorse, 
•which is generally the first draw. Suddenly the music of hounds 
in full chase greeted our ear, the horse we rode catching the 
sound a shade quicker than we did. A row of navvies from the 
railway cutting stood up on the bridge pointing in the direction 
of the hunt which swept by half a field to our right A minute 
or two l^ter we had left the road and dull care behind us, jump- 
ing a fence put us in the hunt which was going merrily as a 
marriage bell. The unexpected had happened, an outlying fox 
jumping up out of a turnip-field in sight of hounds, leading 
them a good five-mile point at best pace, for it was un- 
<loubtedly a race for life. With an electrifying cheer, Arthur 
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Thatcher, the young huntsman who has done so brilliantly, went 
swinging along, his bang-tailed thoroughbred taking everything in 
his stride without an effort. Close behind him rode Mr. Evar^ 
Hanbury, the Master, on a blood horse whose pedigree is in the 
stud-book, and whose performances have figured in the racing' 
calender. The wet ploughs, across which hounds were skimming^ 
along with music that set our hearts throbbing with delight, are 
the haunt of the plover more than the pride of the ploughshare* 
Rough untrimmed fences and ditches full of white grass are 
evidence that agriculture in this district is a poor occupation* 
In a flight due east of five miles towards the fens of Lincolnshire^ 
across an uninhabited district, a fox meets nothing more 
terrifying than a few roving cattle to turn his direction. * A 
day in the dirt,' said dissatisfied Melton at the unwonted 
direction of the line which had promised a gallop on the grass or 
Leicestershire. On the horizon the blue outline of Morcary Wood 
was distinguishable as we passed South Witham on our left, and 
the majority of the field turned to the rotten going of the grass 
lane which is a miry cattle-track, bringing us on to the Great North 
Road. The hundred mile-stone to London is close by the point at 
which we crossed this old coaching track, and a roadman shouted 
to us that hounds and huntsmen had already gone on into the great 
oak forest of Morcary Wood. The wet clay soil of this district 
gives us a wealth of mud on wood rides that offer boreing-ground 
for a woodcock on midsummer day, when everywhere else is^ 
hard as adamant. It was in this district that our forefathers, in 
the time of the late Lord Lonsdale, delighted to hunt the fox, 
for a stout wild breed inhabits these coverts and tests the 
hunting qualities of hounds. For a mile and a half this forest of 
oak-trees runs due east across an undulating spongy grass 
country, and declining the obligation of diving into the uncertain 
miry depths of the wood, the majority of the field rode outside,, 
making for the central stone ride. Now and again we could 
catch the notes of hounds from the depth of the thicket, and see 
pigeons whirling sky-high, disturbed by the rush of the chase,, 
their flight giving us the direction of the pack. The central 
stone ride is a sound coign of vantage, and by it is the grave- 
stone of a famous old hunter, Black Butcher, who carried General 
Grosvenor some seventy years ago. Though we lost no time in 
making this point, hounds and huntsmen glued to the line of a 
burning scent had crossed over, and the notes of Thatcher's horni 
stringing away in the distance told us that it was still a stern 
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•chase, hounds having left for the open, crossing the rough 
grass in the line for Little Haw Wood. Foremost in the ride 
was the Duchess of Newcastle on a grand weight-carrying blood 
Tiunter, dark brown with a white face. Lord Gerard was also 
there, a light weight well carried by a bang-tailed chestnut which 
-credited him with several races when at Cambridge University. 
Mr. Julian Tryon had sampled the ground by the look of his 
tack, and the big white horse carrying the tall form of Captain 
Burns Hartopp, wearing the Quorn uniform of mastership, was a 
conspicuous point to ride to. Others that came in the view, 
making spots of black or scarlet bobbing along over fences in 
^e wake of hounds, were Mr. Frank and Mr. Vere Chaplin, 
nephews to the ex-Minister for Agriculture ; Miss Naylor, wear- 
ing the white collar of the Pytchley, of which her father was the 
Master ; Mr. S. Bouverie, riding a beautifully turned chestnut ; 
■Captain Adkins, well carried by a galloping bang-tailed chest- 
nut ; Mr. Harold Pearson, from Oxford, also on a chestnut of 
racing outline — a Liberal candidate, by the way, for the county of 
Rutland, riding in close proximity to Mr. H. Finch, brother 
to the Conservative member who has represented the county 
thirty-eight years, and now has the distinction of being the Father 
of the House ; Mr. Herbert Gosling, the banker and sometimes 
deputy master ; Mr. Arthur Pryor, one of the old stagers from 
Melton, looking aghast at the plough ; Colonel F. Blair, who has 
ridden more good runs with the Cottesmore than most men ; 
-Captain Vickerman, on a grey ; Colonel Grenfell ; Captain Noel, 
whose ancestors were the original founders of the Cottesmore ; 
Captain E. C. Clayton, one of the best of the veteran brigade, and 
!known everywhere racing ; the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
from Staffordshire; Lord Alistair St. Clair; Lady Gerard 
Major Milner ; Major Hughes Onslow ; Lady Angela Forbes 
the Hon. Francis Lambton ; Victoria Countess of Yarborough 
Mr. and Mrs. George Coats ; Miss S. Knox ; Captain Yorke 
Mr. C. E. Hay ; Captain Featherstonehaugh ; the Hon. Percy 
Evans Freke ; Miss Duncan ; the Hon. Charles Fitzwilliam ; and 
Mr. T. E. Robartes, who takes the shooting in this district for 
the hunt, and was to be seen straining an eye forward to view the 
fox, if possible, taking a line to the coverts. 

We rode away from Little Haw Wood, jumping in single file 
•over a wall out of the lane, and then went spluttering up the 
3eed-field in the direction of Castle Bytham, a desolate-looking 
impoverished plough country being our view. On reaching the 
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village, hounds checked, and then brought it slowly down to the- 
railway embankment, up which Thatcher followed them on foot. 
On the far side Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson rode to cast them up 
the hedge- row, and make it safe. His tall form, sitting erect on 
a thoroughbred horse, reminded us of two Grand Nationals when 
he steered the winners, and now he takes some catching on his 
day with hounds. The man in the top of the windmill close by 
had some information to impart, for from his lofty view he had 
seen the fox, tired and draggled, come down to the embankment, 
and no further. A mark to ground in a drain that could not be- 
touched finished an excellent run of about forty minutes, the 
distance being the best part of five miles nearly straight, with 
only two coverts touched in the journey. It was nearly four 
miles to get back to the country of the day, to draw again at 
Gunby Gorse, and we turned homewards as they moved off in 
that direction, with a glow of happiness that results after a good 
hunt. 

Blanknev. 

There is no more sporting fixture in Lincolnshire than 
Aswarby Park, the home of a long line of Whichcotes who 
have all been fox-hunters to the very core. The fine old trees that 
surround the house are a link with the past, under which successive 
generations of fox-hunters have assembled season by season 
to meet the Duke of Rutland's hounds. The present baronet. 
Sir George Whichcote, provides foxes for two hunts, the Blank- 
ney coming by invitation to stir up the Belvoir foxes. We 
assembled in strong force one day this season on rather a 
boisterous morning after a sharp catch of frost, and there was 
the usual Aswarby hospitality, in the shape of jumping powder 
for all comers. George Shepherd, the huntsman, and his two 
whips, were mounted on bang-tailed blood horses, a stamp 
that can gallop and stay in deep going, of which there is plenty 
in this district, for Lincolnshire clay is proverbial for its 
stickiness. 

George Shepherd is a fearless rider across country, though he 
has seen some thirty years or more of service, but he looks the 
old-fashioned stamp of man who loves the work, and his heart is 
in the right place. To hear his scream of delight when on the 
line of a sinking fox is a thing to remember, and hounds fly to it^ 
for the Blankney are a wonderful working pack who can hunt 
close, or race when scent serves. Such a combination of keen- 
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ness \s death on foxes, for huntsman and hounds never leave 
go as long as there is a shadow of evidence to pursue upon, so^ 
that it is a hunt immensely popular with the countryside. 
Since the hunt came into existence, in 1871, after a division 
with the Burton country, it has always boasted a keen, hard- 
riding Master, its first being Mr. Henry Chaplin, one of the 
best heavyweights across country, and hard to beat even to-day 
when he gets a start. Some six Masters in all have ruled over 
the destinies of the pack, and can all go to hounds to-day, 
which goes to prove that days spent in hunting with such a 
sport-giving pack, do not count in the length of life. 

But to return to the scene before us on the grass by 
Aswarby Park, where Mr. Edgar Lubbock rode a well-bred 
chestnut, and the Blankney in him have a Master strung right 
up to concert pitch. He may be described as a man of many 
parts, who has always played the game well, whatever it might 
be, starting with racquets, cricket, and football at Eton, where 
he was captain ; steeplechasing and hunting the latter part of 
his life, coming out top in every branch of sport. In his first 
season of Mastership with the Blankney, Mr. Lubbock was 
chaffed by his friends that he was one gate and two brooks 
behind his staff; however, he soon pulled up the score, for his 
happiest moments are spent in the air. Few have a finer 
record, for there is not a keener competitor or kinder gentle- 
man, and as a director of the Bank of England, and manager of 
a large brewing concern, he is one of the busiest of men. 

The moment Sir George Whichcote mounted his thorough- 
bred black horse it was the signal to be moving, and we realised 
that fox -catching was the foremost passion of our heart. 
Amongst the assembled field of moderate dimensions, was the 
Marquis of Exeter jn cap of mastership, for he hunts his own. 
pack of harriers ; the Marchioness of Exeter was riding a 
grey; Captain H. T. Timson, on Hard Times, a steeplechase 
horse; Captain Steeds, from Ireland, an undefeated horseman 
whose fame is known in many a hunt ; Captain R. Ellison, the 
ex-lifeguardsman, who now delights to charge the roughest 
bullfinch; Mrs. Ellison, beautifully carried by a white bang- 
tailed hunter of perfect outline ; General Sir Mildmay Willson, 
K.C.B., a distinguished soldier and one of the best supporters 
of fox-hunting ; Mr. E. W. Griffith, the Belvoir field-master, 
riding a grey ; Mr. Cyril Greenall ; Mrs. E. Royds, on a bang- 
tailed chestnut ; Mrs. T. Stanton, on a bob-tailed chestnut ; Mrs. 
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'G. Schwind, on a thoroughbred chestnut ; Mr. Frank Schwind 
riding his favourite Shamrock, a weight-carrying thoroughbred of 
a stamp hard to find ; Mr. W. Wilkinson, who has led many a 
stirring gallop with the Leicestershire packs, and can find/ his 
•way about a strongly-fenced country rather better than most 
men ; Mr. I.. Heathcote, Mr. Herbert Praed, Mr. Hartley, the 
hard-riding vet. from Lincoln ; Mr. T. Houghton on his good 
roan mare ; Mr. Bernard Casswell, Mr. T. Stanton, Captain 
Pritchard, Mr. V. Hemery, and the Rev. F. M. P. SherifTe, one 
of the very few of the hard-riding parsons left to us. Of a 
former generation with the Belvoir we are told that when 
Colonel Reeve, of Leadenham, wished to try seven galloping 
hunters with a view to see which would be the most suitable 
to run at Croxton Park, he mounted seven local Lincolnshire 
parsons who were all men who could ride above the average. 
These included the Rev. Housen, of Brant Broughton ; the Rev. 
Sharpe, of Colsterworth ; the Rev. W. Newcombe, of Boothby ; 
the Rev. T. Heathcote, of Lenton ; the Rev. Bullen, of East- 
well ; and two more. But enough has been said to give a 
sample of the leading talent which comprises a Lincolnshire 
field to-day, and with hounds all being bred for pace, horses too 
are faster than they were fifteen years ago, when hunting was 
carried on in a more leisurely fashion. 

For a send-off, a fox was lurking in the home shrubberies 
and at once the Blankney bitches set him moving, running, with 
a tuneful chorus, across the park. Twisting round the church 
and the rectory, he took a line of grass, a speedy opportunity 
for the field to jump on good sound going, circulating the blood 
for greater things to follow. On reaching the next village of 
•Osbournby the fox showed a want of enterprise by practising 
ringing tactics in the cottagers* gardens, which speedily cost 
him his brush. However, he served his mission in this world, 
for the whole population of the village turned out for his wake, 
rejoicing that there was one fox less in the country. 

After this preliminary we moved away to draw Captain 
Cragg's coverts out by Spanby,from which two good hunts were 
registered, making the day memorable. Spanby gorses and 
plantations are on a hill-side, rough wild ground, the home of all 
sorts of game and countless rabbits. Before hounds had been 
very long searching the thicket, there was an opening note, 
which swelled into a chorus, and a brace of foxes were viewed 
moving before them. One of these was quickly chopped, owing 
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to some rabbit-wire ; and before the obsequies could be per- 
ifbrmed the other was halloaed away, taking a most desirable 
line of grass on the south side of covert. No time was lost by 
Shepherd getting hounds on : twang, twang on the horn, with 
a stirring cheer, setting us all riding forward with the keenest 
•sense of pleasurable anticipation. Crash, bang, thud went our 
leaders over the first fence, with a strong blackthorn binder, 
the Master being foremost, with Captain Ellison, Captain 
Timson, Mr. W, Wilkinson, the Marquis of Exeter, and 
Mr. F. H. Schwind. It was a fine bit of country up to 
Stowe Green, the scene of an ancient battle fought by the 
Danes and the Britons ; now to-day the place for an annual 
iiorse-fair on the green, quite one of the most celebrated in 
England, attended by dealers from all over the country. But 
the hounds went forging along at a nice hunting pace, in spite 
•of a rough side-wind, which was none too good for scent lying. 
By Stowe the leading division got pounded by an untrimmed 
fence with the only possible way through a cottager's garden. 
It must have been a strange experience for the pig in the sty, 
and the foraging poultry, as we trooped over the cottager's 
-doorstep and jumped in single file. The good lady, with a 
baby in arms, smiled a welcome to the scarlet-coated brigade 
paying so unexpected a visit. Down the hillside of plough we 
turned, the division to the right, led by Captain Timson, getting 
-a big drain to jump, with steep banks. Crossing the main 
xoad, half a mile west of Billingborough station, we jumped a 
foot-stile, and once more had our fling over a delightful grass 
country, which rode like a spring-board. The fences are good 
^upstanding blackthorn, which a hunter can encompass in his 
stride, and, leaving Birthorpe on the right, we slowed down to 
a steadier pace on nearing the ruins of Sempringham Abbey. 
Scent was fitful here, and hares jumping up in all directions 
irather caused complications. With Shepherd's assistance they 
owned it up to the plough country out by Pointon, where all 
trace vanished, a capital hunt of five and twenty minutes ending. 
The line we rode must have been the best part of four miles, 
Jiearly straight, across a country which no one forgets who has 
-once ridden it. We heard later that a very tired fox crawled 
^own to some gardens at Billingborough, so that it was very 
hard luck for hounds that he beat them in the valley by Sem- 
pringham, just when scent was low and ground-game on the 
move. 

VOL. xxni. c 
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Returning again to Spanby coverts, a fresh fox was started^ 
giving a slower hunt of twenty minutes by Threekingham, away 
oyer the grass to Folkingham Gorse, where an open earth offered 
sanctuary. 

The narrative of a hunt, as it occurs, revives the memory of 
many another across the same line of country, and it is these 
memories, with their enjoyable after-glow, that makes hunting 
so dear to our hearts. 




THE BRITISH THOROUGHBRED AS 

IT IS TO-DAY. 

By F. iNSKip Harrison. 

HE alarmist views of the pessimists notwithstanding, I 
am distinctly of the opinion that the British thorough- 
bred was never, generally speaking, anything like so 
good as it is now. Constant change is the law of the 
universe ; nothing stands still ; everything must either go forward 
or retreat. If it were possible for a contest to take place between 
all those animals which have, at various times, and in their own 
respective generations, come under the category of * horses of the 
century,' the advantage would, I am sure, rest with the represen- 
tatives of modern times. Admiral Rous once stated that he 
thought it was quite probable the form of the best horses of 175a 
was inferior to that of a common plater of his day, and though that 
assertion was largely an exaggeration, there was, at least, a 
certain measure of truth in it. At no period in its history has 
the British thoroughbred occupied a higher position in the 
opinion of the rest of the world than it does at present. Blood- 
stock-breeding has made enormous strides on the continent of 
Europe, in Australia, and in America ; great horses have been 
bred there ; but the racehorse produced in these islands is still 
as pre-eminent over his foreign and colonial rivals as ever he 
was. 

France is the only competitor we need fear in that respect, 
and even she is compelled to keep the breed going by continually 
making large purchases from us. M. Edmond Blanc made a 
great stir during the past season with his three-year-olds bred in 
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France, but they were all sons of Flying Fox, English born and 
reared. The situation in the United States is plainly indicated 
by the fact that horses that are practically useless here for racing 
purposes, when shipped over to the other side of the Atlantic, 
invariably blossom out into useful, and sometimes even first-class,. 
performers, whilst most of the successful sires there are of the 
purest English blood. Sysonby, acclaimQd by all Americans as 
not only the best horse ever foaled in the * States,' but, by those 
who are ultra-patriotic, as the best ever bred in the history of 
the thoroughbred, is by an English sire. Melton, out of an 
imported English mare, Optime, a daughter of Bend On 
Optime, was bought in England by Mr. James R. Keene in foal 
to Melton, and the only claim to American citizenship Sysonby 
possesses, is that, by the accident of circumstances, he happened 
to be born at the Castleton Stud, in Kentucky, U.S.A. Optime 
originally belonged to the late Mr. Marcus Daly, He it was 
who mated her with Melton, acting on theories of his own, but 
death intervened, and he was fated never to know what a * flier ' 
he had bred. At the sale of Mr, Daly's stud, Mr. Keene secured 
the mare for 6600 dollars, and as Sysonby has already won more 
money during his first two seasons than any other horse has 
done during the same period in America, what a bargain he 
made is sufficiently evident. 

It is a common complaint amongst those who deplore what 
they are pleased to consider the deterioration of the British 
thoroughbred that the Eclipse blood in tail male occupies such 
a preponderating position that all the other lines are swamped, 
and in a generation or two's time will be extinct, if they are 
not so, practically speaking, already. This is perfectly true^ 
and though it is regrettable that such ' fliers * of old-time as 
Pantaloon, Phantom, Bay Middleton, Sweetmeat, Sultan, &c. 
representing the line of Herod, and the many good horses 
tracing back in tail male to Matchem, should have so few 
representatives at the stud here at the present time, still I take 
it that the great predominance of the Eclipse line simply means 
the survival of the fittest, and as such it would be folly to hope 
to bring about an alteration by importing sires of Herod and 
Matchem descent, as many advocate. The Herod line has so 
greatly deteriorated in this country that it does not seem at all 
possible that there can ever be a real revival of it, and though 
occasionably a passably good horse does come into existence 
claiming sqch descent, as, for instance. Grey Leg or Goblet, of 
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the Wild Dayrell branch, against the overwhelming^ number of 
sires tracing* to Eclipse they have not the slightest chance of 
making headway. It is a remarkable fact that in France the 
Herod blood, far from showing a tendency to die out, is possibly 
the most potent in tail-male descent. Still, the difference in 
climate, soil, &c., between England and France may to a large 
extent account for this, as, although it is true that much of our 
best Herod blood has in bygone days been exported across the 
Channel, that can possibly explain why in the land of its birth 
the line should almost entirely die out, and yet in another 
country flourish like a green bay-tree. In Australia, Musket 
blood reigns supreme, but here it was practically extinct until 
wholesale importations of Antipodean sires took place a few 
years ago in an endeavour to remedy this state of affairs. 
Carbine was one of them, and as he is by an English-bred 
horse out of an English-bred mare, it is possible he may succeed 
well enough to establish the line again here. Trenton, however, 
was in my opinion foredoomed to prove a failure, for, though by 
the same imported sire, Musket, his dam. Frailty, was almost 
wholly the product of Antipodean-reared stock, and in the direct 
female line not until her fourth dam, Cornelia, was reached was 
the imported English blood tapped. Differences in climate and 
soil, account largely, as I have said, for the predominance of one 
line in one country and its deterioration in another, and 
experience shows that however successful a foreign or colonial 
sire may be in the land of his birth, if imported to England in 
an attempt to revive here the strain he represents, the experiment 
always fails. On the other hand, even the most unlikely horses 
exported abroad have the knack of turning out successful in the 
land of their adoption, and this, I take it, is because of the 
superiority of their own blood to the blood of the mares with 
which perforce they are then consorted. The influence which 
the climate and soil of a country exercise on the thoroughbred 
is well illustrated in the case of Ireland. Would Gallinule have 
proved the great sire he has done had he remained in England ? 
Almost certainly not. Although fairly successful on the race- 
course, he was not by any means in the first class, and yet he has 
sired such great horses as Pretty Polly, Mammerkop, Wildfowler, 
Sirenia, Game Chick, Santry, &c. It is the opinion, with 
which I agree, of all breeders qualified to judge, that Ireland is 
the best country in the world for rearing thoroughbred stock, 
and next, I should say, comes England, and after her France. 
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The stock of a sire expatriated from England abroad gradually 
assimilate the same characteristics as the native-bred horses, and 
therefore, however successful as racehorses and stallions they 
may be in their own land, they are useless to mate with our own 
mares in the hope that they will perpetuate their line over here. 
If those breeders who hanker after the re-introduction of strains 
of blood we have lost would only reflect that it is simply the 
struggle for existence that has caused them to go under, they 
would, I am sure, give up the idea as a chimerical impossibility. 
Even branches of the much-vaunted Eclipse line have succumbed 
after a period of apparently the greatest prosperity. Take 
Hermit, for instance. His success as a sire — his produce won 
in stakes nearly 350,000/. during the eighteen years he was at 
the stud — was immediate and almost unparalleled. It is true 
that the most successful of his stock were the fillies, but 
still he sired many good horses as well, amongst them St. 
Blaise, winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby. 
Hermit himself was a very delicate horse, and most of 
his stock inherited that failing. The almost entire disappearance 
of his blood in the male line, therefore, not only in this but in 
other countries, is not to be regretted, and the only representative 
of it we now have boasting anything like an approach to first 
class is Black Sand, a half-brother to the Derby winner, Sainfoin, 
who is, however, hardly a horse of the Hermit type, either in 
appearance or characteristics, and, given the chance he 
undoubtedly deserves — a stouter horse has not been seen on the 
turf for some time — should make a name for himself at the stud. 
To return, however, to Herod. The best representatives of 
this line now in England are two French-bred horses, Nabot 
and Pastisson, the first-named a descendant of Thormanby, the 
second of Sultan. Pastisson has already sired a good horse in 
Xeny, but the latter is nothing more than a sprinter, and 
sprinters invariably prove of little use as stallions, although,, 
strange paradox, mares of great speed usually shine as winner- 
producers. Nabot, although foaled in France, is of pure English 
blood, and he may be regarded as a true representative in every 
respect of the Thormanby line, as he is not only descended from 
that horse in tail male, but he is inbred through sire and dam in 
the direct female line to Lady Hawthorn, own sister to 
Thormanby. By racing here for several years 'he has become 
acclimatised as it were, and this, together with the purity of his 
blood from an English point of view, may help him to a certain 
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measure of success as a sire, though it is not likely he will 
succeed in establishing the Thormanby line again here. 

Matchem holds a very much better position than Herod, for 
he has still a good many descendants of fair class to represent 
him, such as, for instance, Wolfs Crag, Winkfield, The Rush, 
Marco, Chaleureux, &c., all sons of Barcaldine, by the way, 
with the exception of the latter, who is a grandson. Indeed, 
had it not been for the son of Solon, the line would have been 
in this country to-day in an even worse position than Herod's, 
but, thanks to him, it still survives. Barcaldine was an extreme 
example of an inbred horse, his great-granddam in the direct 
female line being also the dam of his sire, Solon. All experience 
goes to show that inbred horses make the best sires, and are able 
to perpetuate their line better than crossbred horses. In a 
previous paper in this magazine, I proved, or at any rate tried 
to prove, that inbreeding far from being a cause of deterioration 
to the thoroughbred, actually improved it, and adduced many 
cogent instances of modern times to strengthen my argument. 
Had I wished, I could have immensely improved my case by 
going back to the beginning of the last century, as any one 
studying the pedigrees of the winners of the classic races at 
that period may readily see. Barcaldine, an exceptionally inbred 
horse, as I have pointed out, placed the Matchem line on that 
firm footing which it then seemed likely to be about to lose, 
and if it is once again in grave danger of slipping into oblivion, 
it only needs an inbred horse of merit to arise to, I am sure, 
again bring about a rescue. 

Passing now to Eclipse, who practically dominates the 
position in these isles. His line has now split up into so many 
branches of widely differing types that no harm can possibly 
result from inbreeding to it in reason, but, on the contrary, 
much good. The Sheet Anchor, Lifeboat, Gemma di Vergy, 
Blair Athol, Duke, Adventurer, Uncas, Thunderbolt, and Faugh- 
a-Ballagh branches are practically extinct in this country, and 
those of Lord Lyon, Lord Ronald, Harkaway, Hermit, Musket, 
and Orlando would seem to be also gradually rotting from the 
parent stem. It is true that all the last-named have at least one 
representative that by a lucky chance may succeed in infusing 
fresh life into them, but the decay of each has been so steady it 
does not seem at all probable. Until the advent of Rock Sand, 
however, the house of Springfield seemed tottering to its fall, 
and so no line should be despaired of until every vestige of hope 
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has disappeared. The descendants of Eclipse may be divided 
into four branches distinctly pre-eminent over the rest, to wit, 
the representatives of Galopin, of Sterling, of Bend Or, and of 
Hampton. An analysis of the direct descent of the winners 
•(males only) of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. 
Leger during the last twenty years works out to the following 
rsignificant percentage (each horse, whether the winner of one or 
jfnorc races, counting only as a single factor) — 
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The superiority of the Galopin line is plainly apparent from 
these figures, but signs are not wanting that within the next 
few years the line of Sterling will deliver a bold challenge that 
may not be withstood. It is an unfortunate fact, however, that 
the successes of the latter have of late been on the female side 
-of the house rather than on the other, and such a tendency, 
if it persists, will of course be utterly fatal to its chance of 
ultimately going to the front. Thtre never was such an 
enthusiast in the case of a horse as the late Mr. Young R. 
•Graham, in regard to Sterling, but as he not only bred the 
latter, but his son, the mighty Isonomy, as well, his feelings may 
very easily be understood. Some time ago, a few weeks prior to 
his death, I had a letter from him with regard to a series of 
articles I was then writing for a certain magazine on the 
'* Descendants of Sterling/ and he then predicted that although 
* so-called fashion has tried to wipe Sterling off the slate, it 
would never be done while one spot of his blood remained.' 
His further assertion, however, that Sterling was the best horse 
•ever bred, is a matter of opinion, and personally I believe his son, 
Isonomy, was an even better horse than he was. Mr. Graham's 
affection centred in his last days on Farndale, a son of Sterling 
who has been sadly neglected by breeders, for a more superb 
pedigree than his I have never seen. He was a good racehorse, 
and as sound as a bell, and a very * Mark Time ' in his ability 
and willingness to go on for ever. He now stands, I believe, at 
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Dr. Sparrow's, Williamstown, Kells, co. Meath, and it is to be 
hoped Irish breeders will give him the chance he deserves^ 
It is interesting to note that Sterling, Galopin, Bend Or, and 
Hampton were all inbred horses. Sterling was inbred in the 
direct male line through sire and dam to Whalebone, so was- 
Isola Bella, the mare who produced Isonomy when mated with 
him, and it will be found that all the latter's best sons, without 
exceptidn, were out of mares tracing either to Touchstone or 
The Baron (the principal descendants of Whalebone) in the 
direct male line, while most of them had plenty of the same 
blood on their dam's side to support it with. Take Isinglass, 
for instance. His dam. Dead Lock, was a daughter of Wenlock. 
who was by Lord Clifden, grandson of Touchstone, out of a. 
daughter of Rataplan, son of The Baron, and moreover 
introduced further Touchstone blood on her dam's side.. 
Galopin was inbred in a different way from Sterling. His 
granddam, Merope, a full sister-in-blood to Velocipede, was a, 
daughter of Voltaire ; and Galopin's sire, Vedette, was a grand- 
son of the latter horse. Practically none of Galopin's best sons- 
and grandsons are inbred horses in the strictest sense of the 
word, and this is one reason why I think that the House of 
Sterling will in the future rise pre-eminent over his. Bend Or 
was inbred in the direct male and direct female line respectively 
to Whalebone and his full sister-in-blood, Pawn Junior, whilst 
many of his best descendants are also inbred horses, as, for 
instance, Cicero, who in the direct female line takes in the blood 
of Ellen Home, who was the granddam of Bend Or. Hampton 
belongs to the celebrated Queen Mary family. Like Sterling,. 
he is inbred to Whalebone in the direct male lines of his sire 
and dam. Most of his best sons, too, are inbred horses- 
Ayrshire, for instance, traces in tail male to Newminster, and 
in tail male to the latter's sister. Honeysuckle ; Ladas, like 
Bend Or, in the direct male line to Whalebone, and in the female 
line to his sister-in-blood. Pawn Junior ; and so on. There are 
so many horses at present at the stud of Galopin descent that 
the supremacy of the latter is likely to be maintained for some 
time to come, but ultimately I certainly believe that Sterling 
sires will gain the mastery, whilst Hampton and Bend Or horses- 
are likely to make a better fight of it than they have hitherto- 
done. As regards the other branches of the House of Eclipse,, 
the line of that speedy horse Springfield depends solely on 
Sainfoin and the latter's son, Rock Sand. A better-bred horse 
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than the latter it would be hard to find, and a successful career 
should await him at the stud. His dam, Roquebrune, was a 
very speedy mare, and if she belongs to a family in which the 
merit has run mainly in the female line, that should prove no- 
bar to his asserting himself. Wisdom is one of the few examples 
extant of a horse of little ability on the racecourse gaining 
the highest laurels as a sire. Is it too much to assert that his- 
power to transmit racing merits he himself did not possess to- 
his descendants arose from the fact that he was a son of 
Rataplan out of a daughter of the latter's own brother,, 
Stockwell } This was close inbreeding with a vengeance, but it 
paid, and always will do. The Wisdom line appears at present 
to be on the downgrade, but with good young horses like Love 
Wisely, Littleton, and Elopement at the stud, there is every 
possibility of a resuscitation. The Speculum branch of the 
Blacklock blood is still flourishing, but, strangely enough, not 
one of its representatives has won either the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Derby, or St. Leger, within the last twenty years. Yet 
some extremely good horses owe their origin to this line,, 
including Amphion, Queen's Birthday, Santoi, Sundridge, and 
Dieudonne, whilst it is possible that in 1906 Lally may prove 
successful in one of the classic races. I expect, however, that 
like the other branches of Eclipse blood, Speculum will 
ultimately have to give way before the steady advance of the 
all-conquering premier lines. Breeders may think that the 
outlook is black when they will have in the future to rely solely 
on the representatives of the latter, but the idea is based on a 
fallacy. Not every horse inherits its sire's characteristics, and 
as time goes on, and other blends are introduced, horses of an 
altogether different type from the parent stock arise, Thusr 
Bend Or and Sterling represent two distinct types, but both 
owe their origin to Birdcatcher. The thoroughbred had 
originally but three representatives in the direct male line, the 
Godolphin Arabian, the Byerly Turk, and the Darley Arabiail, 
yet inbreeding to this trio has made the racehorse what he is 
to-day. If the struggle for existence has practically wiped out 
the blood of the two former in tail male, that is no reason for 
dismay. The fittest has survived, and the wise man is he who- 
recognises the fact, and does not attempt to alter it. 
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FOXES AND PHEASANTS. 
By ]. R. Roberts. 

|HERE is far too prevalent a notion that hunting and 
shooting are antagonistic forms of sport, and that 
the votaries of the chase and of the gun, respectively, 
constitute a different and distinct class of sportsman : 
that, indeed, to paraphrase an historic axiom of Mr. Jorrocks, 
^ Hunting and shooting is two men's work.' 

This is alike inaccurate and regrettable. It is inaccurate, 
and, therefore, misleading and injurious, because a respectable 
proportion of sportsmen both hunt and shoot, and because it has 
frequently been demonstrated that foxes and pheasants can be, 
and are preserved in the same coverts. 

Here it may be apposite to quote, succinctly, from a leading 
article in the Ft'e/d, * Shooting men who wish well to foxhunting, 
and who have no desire to destroy foxes, are maligned beyond 
their due. It is hard that a man who has spent much money on 
his shooting should not find the amount of game he has a right 
to expect, but the cause of the diminution is not always the fox.' 
The writer goes on to discuss lazy and incompetent keepers 
and watchers, and the depredations of rats, cats, stoats, and 
weasels : * There are many hunts in which the give-and-take 
course happily prevails, in which there are enough foxes to 
.afford plenty of sport for hounds, and in which the supply of 
game is ample. In November last, a northern pack drew a 
♦Harge wood and put out five foxes in an hour. Ten days later, 
seven guns shot through the covert and accounted for 1 37 wild 
pheasants, besides a host of rabbits. Not a single pheasant had 
ever been bred on the place, and yet this bag was made in a 
covert which never fails to hold a fox— and hounds go th^re 
once a month. This is a triumph of game and fox pre- 
serving.' 

Before passing on, let us briefly ponder that statement — *a 
ihost of rabbits.' Therein is suggested the radix of the question. 
Foxes must and will have food. Where plenty of rabbits are 
conveniently provided, both wild and domestic birds are, 
literally, preserved. 

To proceed. The fallacy that hunting and shooting are 
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antagonistic is regrettable, because the enemies of Sport, without 
the pale, are so noisy and mischievous, that it behoves those 
within to live and, if needs be, to fight, in all the strength of 
unity in defence of a common cause. 

Before passing on to deal more particularly with the sqbject 
indicated by the heading, let us shortly consider a case in point, 
as illustrative of the postulate just laid down above. 

In the month of September last, a stag of the Quantocks 
-was driven by hounds through the streets of sporting Minehead, 
where it was brought to hand ; the quarry, of course, designing 
to go to sea. Now, there is nothing remarkable in a deer being 
either chased or killed in a town or village of * Red Deer Land.' 
Yet certain journals, animated by ignorance, political bias, 
-quasi and misdirected religious zeal, and class prejudice, made 
a tremendous hullaballo over this incident. Not content with 
this, a writer (a blind leader of the blind) ignorantly confound- 
ing the chase of the carted with that of the wild deer, raised 
the well-worn cry of ' cruelty,' and grossly libelled the huntsman 
by describing the swiftly sudden euthanasia of the stag as a 
butcherly hacking and sawing at its throat. (We all know that 
-on Exmoor and the Quantocks it is customary to kill the quarry 
by a stab in the region of the throat, which is not literally cut, 
let alone hacked and sawed.) 

Now, the object of these sciolistic and prejudiced writers is 
to cast the slur of cruelty on all forms of hunting, with a view 
to its ultimate abolition by legislation. And should any purely 
shooting man imagine that these iconoclasts would stop at 
hunting, he is vastly mistaken. Having put an end to the chase 
izxiA to the leash), they would speedily commence a vigorous 
and vituperative campaign against the killing of wild beasts and 
birds by means of firearms. Indeed, they have already begun 
to skirmish seriously in that direction. Hunting and shooting 
and coursing being tabu, the angler's innocent recreation would 
be attacked and extinguished. Field sports in Britain would 
exist no more. Wherefore, O sportsmen, unity ! 

Harking back, and fresh-finding, the reader's serious atten- 
tion is directed to a most inaccurate and dangerous statement, 
•emanating, not from a kill-joy, spoil-sport Puritan, but from one 
who appears to take considerable delight in covert-shooting in 
general, and the bagging of pheasants in particular. 

As this gentleman's letter, addressed to a great sporting 
paper not so very long ago, virtually constitutes the subject of 
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the present article, it is given below, verbatim and virtually in 
full :— 

*It appears hopeless to expect shooting and hunting men 
to reconcile their differences and work in harmony together. I 
confess that my sympathies are on the side of the shooting- 
man, because he pays very dearly for his week-end sport,, 
whereas the hunting men pay nothing in the shape of rent, rates,, 
or taxes. . . . There are some covert "shoots" I wot of into 
which it is by no means unusual for a pack of hounds to race 
hot-foot in the middle of a pheasant-drive. This is not cricket, 
and no excuses or apologies will atone for such breaches of 
good sportsmanship.' 

Now to consider the foregoing effusion, seriatim. 

From internal evidence, it would appear that the writer is a. 
* week-ender ' — that is, a shooting tenant. Most unhappily, he 
introduces the plutocratic and financial element. Also, indi- 
rectly, he intrudes selfishness, as will be shown and treated of 
hereafter. 

As previously indicated and insisted upon, the attempt to- 
classify as different species the man who hunts and the man 
who shoots is as incorrect as it is deprecable. Nearly all our 
landowners, great, medium, and small, are patrons of hunting,, 
shooting, coursing, and fishing. Most of them ride to hounds- 
and carry a gun also. Those who do the one and not the 
other, and those who do neither, provide foxes, hares, and game 
birds and, especially, fish for the diversion of others. 

As to the odious statement that * hunting men pay nothings 
in the shape of rent, rates, or taxes,' one hardly knows how to- 
characterise it. Rents have often to be paid for gorses and 
other fox-coverts. Landlords most certainly contribute heavily 
both to local and and imperial funds. 

Farmers, who are the very backbone of fox-hunting, cannot 
be said to live rent-free ; whilst whether in the * shape ' or in. 
the actuality of rates and taxes, they are undoubtedly seriously 
mulcted. And there is no * week-end ' escape for them. The 
hunting man who neither owns nor occupies land, being a 
person who can, presumably, afford the costly pleasure of 
riding to hounds, most assuredly contributes towards the 
national exchequer, to say nothing of licences, poor rates, gas- 
rates, water rates, and so forth. Moreover, he is heavily taxed,, 
both directly and indirectly, every time he mounts his hunter 
and appears at the covert-side. 
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As to the alleged hopelessness of expecting shooting and 
hunting men to reconcile their differences and work in harmony 
together, it has already been shown that they both can and do. 

And now we are compelled, reluctantly, to be somewhat 
invidious. The hateful word 'Pay' having been introduced, it 
is necessary briefly to draw a comparison. If, say, five * week- 
-enders' rent a * shoot,' their sport certainly costs them more 
than that of five men in a given hunting-field. But they get all 
the sport themselves, plus what they bag — no inconsiderable 
item if they sell any portion of the spoil, as most probably they 
•do. On the other hand, besides the sport, the hunting men get 
nothing, not even the fox, which pertains to the Master of the 
Hounds. But the sum of money annually disbursed by these 
iive shooters is not comparable with that expended by the 
members and followers of a Hunt. And whilst these five 
gunners, living out of the district, provide sport for five (them- 
selves), the sport of a hundred hunting men, mainly resident, 
and pleased with one fox, is the means of disseminating a con- 
siderable annual sum in the neighbourhood. 

Away with this /. s. d. aspect of the question. Were phea- 
sants no more palatable (and marketable) than foxes, we should 
hear less of it. 

Finally, * Breaches of good sportsmanship.' 
It is asserted that * there are covert " shoots " into which it is 
by no means unusual for a pack of hounds to race hot-foot in the 
middle of a pheasant-drive.' On the contrary, such an 
•occurrence is by no means usual. As we all know, Masters 
scrupulously avoid drawing shooting coverts, until they have 
been shot ; often being barred thereby their best woodlands 
until the hunting season is well-nigh over. If, in the course of a 
good run, hounds 'racing hot-foot' (what a villainously 
unvenatic expression !), drive their fox through a wood wherein 
men are shooting, it must be obvious that the officials are 
powerless to prevent the incursion. If * racing hot-foot ' means 
anything, it must surely mean that scent flames breast-high, and 
that even the huntsman is somewhat behind the ' racing ' pack. 

And when we reflect that sport in these sport-loving islands 
is a thousand years old, and has a phraseology of its own, largely 
derived from Norman-French, and that throughout all those 
centuries * sportsman ' and * gentleman ' have been virtually 
synonymous terms, we resent any appearance of belittling Sport, 
It certainly is not cricket, when a pack of hounds uncon- 
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troUably and inadvertently, * race hot-foot through a covert : ' 
neither is it football, golf, tennis, racquets, fives, hockey, or anjr 
other honoured form of ball-play. It is puerile and derogatory 
to the greater to describe it by a simile borrowed from the less. 
Masters of Hounds, heritors of high prestige, do not regelate 
their conduct by the rules of the cricket-field, or the football 
ground ; nor are hunting-men or shooting-men governed there- 
by. In describing 'good sportsmanship,' there should be no- 
confounding of the park with the paddock. A good sportsman 
will have recourse to the ancient laws and etiquette of venery 
(however traditional) ; will not associate sport with games and 
pastimes ; and will ever strive to heal, and not to widen, the 
imaginary breach which is vainly supposed to yawn (with sl 
bridge across) between foxes and pheasants. 




ACCORDING TO RULES. 
By C. M. Greswell. 

IVE you the whole history of the Ladies' Race last 
year, Arthur ? Yes, by all means, if you care to- 
listen. It is so long ago now the true facts can hurt 
no one.' 

Arthur Haig leant back in the deep armchair with a sigh 
of satisfaction, and lighted his fourth cigarette. Christian 
Renton's stories were usually worth hearing, for she possesses- 
a code of morals and a freedom of expression entirely her own. 

* I suppose you remember the excitement there was over 
the affair?' she continued. * No, of course, how should you 
remember, considering you were not in England at the time?" 
Well, at any rate, at the close of last hunting season Mr. Guy 
Campbell oflfered a fifty-guinea bracelet as a prize if our noble 
M.F.H. would allow a ladies' race at the local Point-to-point 

'There was a lot of humming and hawing, but in the end he 
consented. Some of the men thought we should cut in and 
jump on each other, and thought it would be " frightfully 
dangerous." Ted Harum-scarum and all that crew thought it 
would be "an awful lark." Opinions were divided, but every 
o;ie agreed that a ladies* race could be but a synonym for 
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"envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness," as the 
Litany says.' 

* I think I should have been against it if I had been at 
home/ interjected her listener ; * I shouldn't like any woman I 
cared about; to go riding races.' 

* No, I am sure you wouldn't, my dear sobersides,' Christian 
replied, with a jerk of her tip-tilted nose ; ' but, you see, you were 
not at home, and ev«i if you had been I am not quite sure any 
one would have asked your permission. But if you interrupt, I 
shall not get on with my story. 

'Directly the schedule was out, Mrs. Jack May called a 
meeting at her house to settle the details, as she said. Of 
course, there were several little things to decide, but we could 
none of us see why Mrs. J. M., more than any one else, should 
settle whose entries should be accepted or rejected, the clothes 
we were to wear, the horses we were to ride, and everything else. 

* That last item, " the horses we were to ride," started all the 
trouble. Mrs. J. M. has a magnificent blood horse who never 
turns his head and has the legs of all the other horses in the 
Duke's Hunt. Give even the " devil his due," and she knows 
how to ride him, too. There were practically only three women 
she had to fear in the race. One was a girl named Williams, 
who owns a marvellous cream-coloured horse, and they call her 
" Pink Pills for Pale People " in the field ; the animal himself 
has a pink skin, which shows up when he gets excited, till he 
becomes all over one blush incarnate ; but he can gallop and 
jump, so the pair possessed a pretty useful chance. 

* Mrs. J. M. decided, as Miss Williams had only been two 
years in the Hunt, that three years at least were essential to 
constitute membership. This knocked one out of the road ! 

' She made herself so disagreeable to Mrs. Beasant that that 
lady went off in a huff and refused to compete, and the third 
and only formidable opponent left was my sister Betty.' 

*May I ask why you were not riding yourself.?' said Mr. 
Haig. 

' Oh ! I thought you knew,' said Christian, cheerfully. * My 
leg was only out of plaster that week after a bad break, so I 
was hobbling with a stick, and could not get on to a horse 
with the best will in the world, or you bet I should have been 
there. But tell me, Arthur,' she broke off confidentially, * how 
does Betty ride .? ' 

*Wc all know she is a born horsewoman;' said Mr. Haig, 
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■enthusiastically ; * both you sisters are. You have never perhaps 
owned a real good horse in your lives, but, thanks to your light 
weights and good hands, you have had more practice on borrowed 
mounts than any other women I know. An apprenticeship 
served on gift-horses and dealers' mounts is an education in 
Itself; 

' Thank you,' said Christian, with a quick little nod ; ' I did 
flatter myself we could both ride a bit, and, given equally good 
horses, I would back Betty against Mrs. J. M. almost any day 
in the week. They both have lots of pluck, but Betty rides with 
judgment too, and if it came to a tight finish one could trust her 
to ride it out. 

* I think Mrs. J. M.'s anxious desire to win was partly 
.accounted for by the fact that Mr. Campbell, as you know, is 
the most eligible man in these parts, and she wanted to land a 
** double event " in the shape of a handsome prize and a second 
husband at one and the same time.' 

* Campbell's a shrewd chap, and not over-fond of parting 
with his money,* said her listener, reflectively. *I wonder what 
screwed him up to offering anything so valuable } ' 

* Oh ! I think he meant to take his reward in watching the 
revelation of character bound to come out when several women 
meet together in the spirit of emulation,' said Christian, lightly. 

' He as good as told me so himself ; he is no lady's man, but 
he said the sex had always interested him as an analytical 
problem,' and she gave vent to a subdued chuckle. 

* " Of course, you will enter old Dandy, dear — will you not } " 
Mrs. J. M. said to Betty at the meeting. She knew well that, 
though old Dandy would get the country. Anno Domini would 
rob him of any pretensions to racing. 

* " I don't think so," Betty said, sweetly. " Jack Hardupp is 
/going to lend me his bay horse. Sweet Revenge ; there is no 
restriction as to a horse having won a race before, is there, dear 
Mrs. May?" 

* Mrs. May was bursting with rage, but she tried her best to 
keep calm. "My dear child," she said, "no restriction about 
^being a previous winner, but certain restrictions as to owner- 
ship ; " and she whipped a horrid little paper of rules (made by 
herself) out of her pocket. " These are what the Secretary and 
1 have agreed upon," she said ; " No. 2 reads : 

" Horses must have been hunted with the Duke's hounds and 
be ridden by a lady who is a member of owner's family ^ 
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* " I am afraid that will interfere with your plans," she con- 
tinued, folding up the paper and returning it to her pocket ; 
^ but it is most important that an affair of this sort should be 
•conducted strictly according to rules. I am sure you all agree 
with me ? " and she looked round with a beaming smile upon 
.her assembled audience. 

' " So," she continued, turning again to Betty, " perhaps you 
•will change your mind and enter your own horse after all ? " 

* " Yes," said Betty, in a queer unconcerned tone. '* Yes, 
Airs. May, I think perhaps I will." 

* Our hostess waved her adieux from the step as we all drove 
•off at the conclusion of the meeting, and her face wore such a 
self-satisfied smile that I am sure she felt convinced that that 
•diamond bracelet was already as good as encircling her wrist. 

* Betty was very odd all the next fortnight — really very odd 
indeed, Arthur. You know what a cheery sort of girl she is as 
a rule, and that she and I are the best of friends, and never 
have any secrets from each other. But just at this time, before 
these hunt races I am speaking of, I could hardly get a word 

«L from her of any sort or description, and when she wasn't giving 
ipoor old Dandy severe exercise gallops on the top of the hill 
•behind our house, she was locked in her room in floods of tears I 

*■ I thought perhaps she had had some trouble with Jack 
'Hardupp, for as you know Jack made love to her from the time 
she was a little girl in short frocks, and she refused him more times 
than I care to remember. ** How can I possibly accept him .? " 
•she said to me quite crossly one day. " You know Lord and 
Lady Hardupp would have a fit if we became engaged : their 
•eldest son a hopeless invalid, as he is, all their hopes are centred 
on Jack, and Jack must marry money — you know that as well 
•as I do, Chris ! " 

* " People don't always do what they must and oughty Betty," 
I replied sententiously, " and I think he wants to marry you." 

* " Then he will have to want," she retorted. " He will not 
be the first person in the world who has wanted what he can't 
get." 

* Owing to my lame leg I could do nothing but drive after 
the hounds throughout that spring hunting, and it gave me a 
bit of a shock to find that whenever I caught a glimpse of my 
sister for the next week or two, Guy Campbell's burly figure 
was riding beside her in close attendance, while her faithful 
slave. Jack Hardupp, sulked by himself in the rear. 

VOL. XXIII. D 
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* Mr. Campbell had apparently transferred his . allegiance 
from the fascinating widow. If this was the case, there was a 
comprehensible reason for her spite against her rival! Betty 
could be very " close " about her affairs when she chose, and she 
never mentioned either man's name to me, and spoke very little 
upon the subject of the race, which seemed to be absorbing 
every one's thoughts. 

* The morning of the Point-to-point dawned bright and clear; 
at any rate the light going on the top of the ground would be all 
in old Dandy's favour. I ventured to hint as much to Betty 
when she looked into my room to share my early cup of tea, and 
to tell me she was going for a spin on her bike (as she often did 
before breakfast), and consequently might be late. 

* " Don't hurry, old girl," I said affectionately; " the Pater has 
got bad lumbago, Preston says, so he will not be down to break- 
fast, and I am such an old crock nowadays I rather thought of 
having mine up here in view of a tiring day." 

* " Well, do then, Chris," she responded. *' I have ordered the 
cart for eleven sharp, and shall be back in loads of time to drive 
you to the races." 

' The Pater had recovered sufficiently to see us off from the 
front door, and to give Betty a fatherly hint that if she fell off,, 
or made an ass of herself in any way, she would hear of it, and at 
eleven punctually, as Betty had decreed, we started for the course. 

* We found a record attendance assembled upon our arrival 
Brakes, motors, vehicles of all descriptions thronged the side of 
the hill below which the races were to be held, but a place was 
speedily found for our modest conveyance, and a crowd of 
friends soon gathered round the cart in which I v/as an un- 
willing prisoner. 

' I was surprised to see Mr. Hardupp's Sweet Revenge still 
figuring among the entries, but the space for the rider's name 
was blank, and a vague rumour was afloat that a young relative 
of the owner was to have the mount. 

*Mrs. Jack May was in her glory, interviewing pressmen,, 
encouraging nervous and possible non-starters, trotting here, 
there, and everywhere, on a conspicuous-looking skewbald hack^ 
while her shrill, staccato, "peacocky" notes penetrated the 
farthest corner of the field. 

' The Red-coai Race and the farmers' event, hardly met with 
the attention they merited. Then came the piece .d^ risistancer 
of the programne — the Ladies' Race ! 
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' Betty threw off her fur coat and walked nonchalantly down 
the hill to the weighing tent, swinging as she went the number 
card which was to be tied on her arm. Was it fancy, or did 
that curly "six" resolve itself into a " nine " even as I looked ? 
Ten entries were on the card, but nine horses only went down to 
the post. 

*Hog-maned, cock-tailed Dandy was conspicuous by his 
absence, for surely the symmetrical-looking bay with black 
points, who carried his head so proudly, and sidled along as if 
the earth were scarcely good enough for his patrician feet to 
tread, was Sweet Revenge, with my foolish, troublesome sister 
on his back. 

* " Little fool," I exclaimed to myself, " she does not care one 
hang for the certainty of being disqualified; she is doing it 
simply and solely for the sake of the ride. But she has thrown 
the race away ; Mrs. J. M. might have gone out of the course^ 
or had a fall, or — or anything, but that rule about * rider to be, 
a member of owner's family,' no one can get over that," and in 
my distress and indignation I scrambled out of the cart and 
hopped painfully down the hill to the tent near the winning- 
post, where the riders must eventually come in. 

'Mr. Campbell was there also, prosy and pompous, but 
terribly pertiirbed. '* I can't understand it at all, Miss Renton," 
he said fussily ; " your sister will have to give an explanation 
of her conduct. Of course, she will win, but she is certain to be, 
disqualified. ^\l^ only put the pen through her own horse's 
nam« when she came down here ten minutes ago. Mr. 
Hardupp's horse was being led up and down, and she was put 
up on him by a groom at the last moment, without a word to 
any one. 

* « Where's Mr. Hardupp ? " I asked. 

* " Out there by himself, standing on the fence by the brook.". 

* It was too true ; there he was, gazing through his glasses- 
as if life — aye, more than life itself — depended upon the issue of, 
the next few moments. 

*It was a marvellous race. Mrs. Jack May and Julia 
Scarem on her Runaway Girl, set a cracking pace, and made . 
all the running throughout. They would gallop violently on . 
the right side of the course, and then when they neared the 
fence suddenly swerve and jump in the extreme left-hand corner. 
I watched their tactics more than half-way round, and 
marvelled that no accident ensued. 
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* Meanwhile, my sister lay three or four lengths behind, and 
waited upon them both. At the fence before the brook. Miss 
Scarem mistook a flag and went on out of the course ; then 
•came Betty's opportunity, for she had but to loose her horse's 
head and shoot past well on the right. Mrs. Jack May gave 
one look to see who was at her girths and then sat down to 
ride, but Sweet Revenge was only beginning to extend himself, 
while the poor pace-maker had shot his bolt There was never 
any doubt as to the result in the minds of the onlookers, and 
amid whoops and yells from all her hunting friends, Betty came 
in a winner by some half-dozen lengths. 

* Of course, Mrs. Jack May was second, Miss Scarem (who 
had gone nearly a hundred yards out of the road) a very bad 
third ; the others arrived — during the afternoon ! But as Betty 
was dragging her heavy saddle and bridle to the weighing teiit, 
the elder woman pushed rudely past her, exclaiming, "An 
objection — I lodge an objection,'' fumbling at the same time 
with a five-pound note, which she must have had concealed 
somewhere adjacent, to have been able to produce so quickly. 

* We all went into the stewards' tent, and before any other 
explanations could be offered, Jack Hardupp had taken Betty's 
hand in his and drawn her close — quite close to his side. 

• " No objection can be sustained, gentlemen," he said, " for 
Sweet Revenge is my undoubted property, and his rider is my 
wife." 

* " It's a lie ! " shrieked Mrs. Jack May. No one else was so 
impolite as to agree with her, but incredulity and unbelief were 
written on every countenance. 

'"No lie. Madam," said Jack Hardupp sharply, with his 
face aglow with a happiness he was at no pains to conceal; 
^'Miss Betty Renton and I have been engaged secretly for a 
long time past, and to-day she bicycled in to Swindon and did 
me the honour of marrying me, by special licence, at eight 
o'clock at Holy Apostles' Church. I assure you," he said, "it 
was all * strictly according to rules,' " and he pulled out of his 
pocket a marriage certificate, and handed it to the angry lady 
before him. There was a brief and awestruck silence, which 
Guy Campbell was the first to break. 

'"Then under the circumstances," he said, "we have no 
option but to congratulate Mrs. Hardupp, and also pro- 
claim her a winner." He set the example by shaking hands 
with both bride and bridegroom, and every one else followed 
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suit — except Mrs. Jack May, who had already made good her 
escape, and " All right !" was called up to the waiting throng on 
the hill. 

*So things ended better than one could have expected/ 
concluded Christian briefly. 

'Betty won an excellent husband, as well as the much- 
coveted prize, and fortunately Lord and Lady Hardupp were 
more amenable than I had dared to hope. 

'Their poor invalid son died last summer, very soon after 
the races, in fact ; so Betty and Jack live with the old couple, and 
seem as happy as the day is long. 

* But Betty has since confessed to me that not the least 
pleasant moment for her of that eventful day was spent in 
watching Mrs. Jack May's face when the papers were put into 
her hands, and she realised what a " Sweet Revenge " had been 
taken upon her determination to have everything done strictly 
" according to rules." ' 




OLLA PODRIDA. 

By 'FUSBOS.' 

HAVE long come to the conclusion that, search 

the world through, you will find therein no one. to 

bear up with greater fortitude, not to say indifference,. 

after coming out second best from a protracted 

encounter with Dame Fortune, than your seasoned Turfite. 

When your great City merchant or financier comes down 
from his pedestal with a crash — bringing a good many others 
along with him as a rule — he as often as not puts an end to his 
troubles by putting an end to himself. Your turfite rarely 
allows that ugly word 'suicide' to appear in his vocabulary^ 
whisky and water being the weapons chosen by him to settle his 
grief with, as being far mor^ pleasant and quite as efficacious — 
for the time, at all events — as the cup of cold poison or the 
pistol. Whenever either of these has been resorted to, the 
cause is far more likely to have been drink or excitement, or 
both, than monetary loss. 

Some people can stand excitement much better than others^ 
especially those, so I am told, who give free vent to their 
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feelings when they see the horse which carries the money come 
sailing in first past the post, instead of bottling them up. A sad 
instance of this occurred not so very many years ago to a well- 
known and popular racing journalist and commissioner. 

An extremely lucky backer of horses, he prided himself on 
the control he had over both his feelings and features when they 
won. Alas ! Nature in his case only allowed herself to be 
played with up to a certain point The suppressed excitement 
he had laboured under for many weeks, consequent on having 
backed a horse for the Cesarewitch to win him some thirty 
thousand pounds, culminating in a ready victory, this time 
pfoved too much for him, the result being a complete mental 
breakdown, which before long terminated fatally. Poor fellow ! 
he described to a friend how for weeks before the race he would 
lie awake of a night, and how he would see — not once, but a 
thousand times during the vigil — a horse and jockey not larger 
than a pin's head, who came creeping, creeping gradually along 
towards him, increasing in size as they did so until they got 
<juite close when they would vanish into space, and the vision 
begin all over again. Needless to say, the horse he saw was 
the one he had backed so heavily. 

One of the first signs of all not being well with him showed 
itself in a mania for writing cheques in favour of any one 
he came across. Amongst others, he presented one for a 
hundred to a poor devil of a Fleet Street loafer, who, never 
having seen such a document before, much less handled one, 
was so proud of his new acquisition that he couldn't bring him- 
self to part with it, and it was not until a week had elapsed 
that he thought proper to present it at the bank. Poor fellow ! 
had he done so at the time it was given to him, it would have 
certainly been honoured ; as it was, his benefactor's relations 
had interfered in the interim, with the result that payment was 
refused — an unexpected blow which proved nearly as disastrous 
in its effects as the result of the Cesarewitch on its donor. 

A horrible bet was once offered, if not actually laid, by a 
member of the ring, who, giving the names of five of his 
brethren, expressed his readiness to make a substantial wager 
that within a specified time the whole quintette would commit 
suicide. It is pleasant to record that his ghoulish forecast was 
only partially correct; but two of the number, one of whom 
was Stevenson (Steevie), the leviathan, and one of the most 
excitable of men, fulfilling expectations. 
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On the whole, I should be inclined to back the swells to 
hear their Turf reverses with more equanimity than other 
people — to all outward appearance, at all events. 

For instance, that bright, cheery manner so characteristic 
of the man, and which earned him the sobriquet of ' The 
Affable Earl,' never deserted the late Lord Westmoreland. 

I never noticed either that the Glossy Peer made any al- 
teration in the cock of his hat consequent on his retirement 
from the Turf: whilst, as for Lord Winchilsea, it would have 
taken a good deal more than the mere fact that he owed the 
JRing a bit, to spoil 'John Davis's* appetite, you may depend. 

Sir Robert Peel, again, presented the same brave appear- 
ance right up to the end ; but then he always had a great 
idea of his own importance had Sir Robert. 

A friend of ours, one day in the long ago, at Newmarket, 
was busy in the ring just before one of the minor races, exe- 
cuting a big commission for the stable, when up marched 

Sir Robert * I beg your pardon. Captain ,' said he, * but I 

see you are backing Laneret very heavily. May I ask if there 
is anything in it?' 

*Well, yes, I should say there is -a good deal in it,' was 
the reply. 'Laneret's a good horse, and we think he's certain 
to win this race.' 

* But, Captain ,' remonstrated Sir Robert, * they tell me 

Machell's horse can't possibly lose !' 

* Of that, of course, you'll be a better judge after the race. 
Sir Robert !' was the laughing reply. 

* Well,' but Captain , I've backed him for a thousand ! * 

exclaimed the Baronet, in a distinctly aggrieved tone of voice. 

* Then, Sir Robert,' said our friend, * I'm afraid you'll have 
to stump up on the Monday.' 

* Do you really think so ?* 

* I do, indeed,' was the decisive reply. 

The disappointed Baronet waited for no more after this,' 
but walked off looking more ferocious then ever. 

In the end^ Laneret, ridden by Fordham, won in a canter, 

•and the first person to come and congratulate Captain 

after the race, and thank him for his information, was Sir 
Robert, who had not only backed the winner to cover his 
Aousand on the favourite, but to win him something worth 
iiaving besides. 

Its admirers are never tired of alluding to the Turf a& * the 
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great game,' but I think they must admit that it is one whicb 
necessitates the cutting of the player's eye-teeth before trying^, 
his 'prentice hand at it. 

Now, here is a piece of — well, suppose we say sharp practice^ 
which came to the writer's knowledge a short time ago, and 
is not a bad example of the sort of net the novice may^ 
expect to find himself entangled in unless he is * wide ' enough. 
to keep clear of it. 

A retired army officer, of sporting proclivities, with a few — ^a. 
very few — ^thousands at his back, after due consideration, de- 
termined to try his luck on the Turf. With this view he 
invested part of his capital in the purchase of blood stock, and 
having rented a house and stabling formerly occupied by a. 
trainer, in a well-known racing centre, set to work to see what 
he could make out of his raw material. 

On the whole, his yearling investments had turned out 
better than is usually the case, and the half-dozen two-year* 
olds comprising his racing stud, take them altogether, were by 
no means a bad-looking lot. One especially, a colt by Melton,, 
called the Swell, took his fancy amazingly, noticing that, in a 
rough-up with the others, with stable-boys up, he certainly 
seemed to have his foot of them all. 

Now, the Swell's only engagement so far was in the two-year- 
old selling nursery at Hurst Park, the idea being, if he came out 
of the ordeal satisfactorily when put through the mill, to run 
him in the race in question, back him to win a good stake, and» 
if the colt won, buy him in. Now, just as his owner was casting 
about for a professional to ride in the trial, one came ready to 
band in a well-known jockey who, having been riding for some 
time in Austria, was over here on a visit to his native place. 
Our friend meeting him one day, and mentioning how he was 
placed, the other at once, in the most good-natured way, offered 
his services gratuitously. Accordingly the spin came off the 
very next morning, the great man up on the Swell, and stable- 
boys on the others. 

Alas I the resqlt was disappointing in the extreme. Making 
play at a great pace, the Swell looked like coming in by himself^ 
and his delighted owner was just hugging himself at the thought 
of having got hold of a real clipper at the first attempt, when, to- 
his horror, the colt suddenly shot up like a telescope, was passed 
by the others one after another, and was finally pulled up, his. 
jockey evidently feeling it useless to persevere. 
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At a loss to know what to do for the best, our friend ap- 
pealed to the jockey, whose advice was to run the Swell at 
Hurst Park as arranged, and let him go after the race to the 
highest bidder. 

Now, see what happened. Starting at lo to i, the Swell 
won his race from end to end, without being extended indeed,. 
with the result that he was knocked down afterwards to the 
bid of a well-known trainer for eighteen hundred and fifty 
guineas, his miserable owner, whose investment on his horse 
was a solitary fiver, not being in a position to buy the colt in^ 
Of course it was an abominable swindle from beginning to end». 
the rascal, who so kindly (?) volunteered to ride in the trial,, 
the moment he found he was riding something out of the 
common, deliberately stopping his mount, his object being to 
ensure its starting at a forlorn price in the Hurst Park selling 
race, when he and his friends would be able to feather their 
nests to their hearts* content with a comparatively small 
outlay. 

When Whales, the plunger, was to the fore, backing Archer's 
mounts, a race was frequently got up expressly for his benefit,. 
Archer being put up on some anirr.al without a ghost of a 
chance of winning. Whales, of course, was not to know that,. 
and would be perfectly certain to back his favourite jockey, no- 
matter what he rode. For the matter of that, so would a good 
many more of the latter's thick-and*thin admirers amongst the 
general public. 

It is the proud boast of many a backer of racehorses that he 
depends on success, in a great measure, on Public Form. This 
would be all very well if the horses themselves were allowed a 
free hand in the matter; but, unfortunately, such is not always 
the case. We well remember once, many years ago, being in 
* The Birdcage,' at Newmarket, during the first October meeting,, 
just prior to the decision of an important two-year-old race,, 
in which the French colt, Rayon d'Or, and one of Lord 
Falmouth's were engaged. The race was generally looked 
upon as being a good thing for the Frenchman, and we were 
just discussing with a friend the advisability of backing him,, 
when who should come galloping up on his hack but a man 
holding an important position at Heath House. Hailing my 
friend, whom he knew very well, he asked if he was going into 
the ring, because if so would he execute a small commission for 
him, viz. : if Rayon d'Or was favourite, put the fiver he now 
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'handed him on my lord's horse ; if, on the other hand, the latter 
•was favourite, put it on Rayon d'Or. 

Never was a straighter tip! Rayon d'Or was a red-hot 
favourite at 6 to 4, and Lord I'almouth's horse, ridden by- 
Archer, and startfng at a good price, won in a canter; the 
.moral being that reading between the lines often pays better 
ithan going by public form. 

Of the many misfortunes inseparable from the Turf, there 
•can be none so heart-breaking as that which we so often find 
visiting the racehorse-owner — generally the man with a stud as 
limited as his means — viz., to own a real good one, and yet, in 
spite of judicious placing, lenient handicapping, and the best of 
jockeyship, never able to win a race with him. Finally, this 
Yellow Jack is sold, probably for financial reasons, far below his 
real value, and the chances are that he wins an important 
handicap for his new owner the very first time of asking. Of 
late years we might instance Crafton, who, the moment he 
passed from Lord Gerard's hands into those of Captain 
Machell, won the Stewards' Cup at Goodwood ; and, worst of 
all, Mandarin, the property of Captain Jones (the Old Castilian), 
who, after being nearly ruined by his unlucky horse, was obliged 
to sell him, also to Captain Machell, in whose colours he soon 
after won the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot, starting at a remu- 
nerative price. Even here the poor Old Castilian's bad luck 
with the horse seemed to cling to him. 

Not liking to let his old favourite run loose, little as he 
fancied him, he entrusted a commission (the ring not being 
available to him just then) to an ex-Guardsman, who was not 
only nearly as impecunious as he was himself, but a most un- 
scrupulous person into the bargain. As might have been 
expected of him, after the horse had won, no money was forth- 
<:oming for the Old Castilian — any excuse but the right one 
being of course, given. 

This same ex-Guardsman, by the way, distinguished himself 
very much whilst in his regiment by an exploit which gained for 
him his prompt dismissal from the same. On duty at the Bank 
of England one day, he had not long arrived when a visitor was 
announced in the shape of one Kelly, commonly called * Flash * 
Kelly, a well-known chevalier (Tindustrie of the period, whose 
object was to pay over to the Captain a sum of money he had 
just succeeded in borrowing for him from some money-lender or 
other of his acquaintance. This was very satisfactory, and the 
gallant recipient was highly delighted. 
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* Kelly/ said he, * do you want to make a pony with very little 
trouble ? ' 

The answer, as might have been expected, being in the affir- 
mative, the Captain proceeded to explain. He himself, he 
explained, now this money had arrived so unexpectedly, was 
very anxious to run down to Richmond for a few hours, re- 
turning next morning in time to turn out when the relief came. 
What easier than for Kelly to dress himself up in his regi- 
mentals for the time being ? There would be a capital dinner 
for him, with plenty of wine to wash it down, and a pony for his 
trouble at the end of it. 

This audacious proposal was a ' staggerer,' even for the 
renowned ' Captain ' Kelly, and he jibbed at first, as well he 
might. It was not until he had secured the Captain's word of 
honour that he would not fail him in the morning, that he 
agreed to do his bidding. 

With that officer's departure in the highest of spirits, his 
-deputy found time hung rather heavily on his hands. It was a 
relief, therefore, when dinner came, and with it the couple of 
ibottles of wine allowed to the officer on guard. 

Richard was once more himself again, so much so that, when 
a smart sergeant appeared and announced that it was time to go 
the rounds, the gallant Kelly could hardly speak, much less 
•^and. 

Worst of all was to come. 

Captain , untrue to his word, never turned up the next 

morning, with the result that, when the relief guard arrived, the 
unhappy Kelly, feeling by this time anything but * Flash,' was 
still masquerading in the other*s uniform. The officer in 
command, noticing the tittering amongst the men, very soon 
guessed something was wrong, and his indignation, on hearing 
the cause, may be imagined. Needless to say, the offender was 
sent about his business with a flea in his ear ; whilst, as for his 
principal, the escapade, as might be expected, led to a speedy 
intimation that his further services were not required in the- 
regiment 
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A PERIL OF THE SEA. 
Bv Francis B. Cooke. 

ES/ remarked Jevons, cramming tobacco into 2t 
villainous-looking clay pipe, 'strange things fre- 
quently happen to the man who goes down to the sea 
in five-tonners. But the mention of the word yachting 
conjures up, in the lay mind, nothing but visions of snowy sails,, 
spotless decks, and the glamour of shining brass ; in other words 
a smart vessel, gently heeling to the balmy breeze, whilst the 
owner, attired in regulation white ducks, reclines at his ease, and 
lazily toys with the tiller.' 

Jevons paused to light his pipe. I had not seen him for 
some years, and it was merely chance that had thrown us 
together again on this occasion. We happened to find ourselves 
moored next to one another in the tier in Lowestoft Harbour,, 
and being both single-handed in our respective craft, I had, for 
the sake of company, taken my dinner on board the Osprey. 
By thus joining forces we had contrived a satisfactory little 
meal, consisting of several courses. And now, instead of 
washing up, as we should have done, we sat smoking and 
' talking boats,' a pursuit dear to the heart of every yachtsman. 

* It seldom occurs to the man in the street,' continued Jevons^ 
'that there may be an element of danger in the sport. Yet, 
when one comes to think of it, the yachtsman — particularly if 
he make a practice of sailing alone— constantly takes his life in 
his hand.' 

* You mean the risk of falling overboard,' I hazarded. 

' Yes, but there are other forms of danger, such as being 
overcome by illness or rendered incapable through an accident. 
It is not, however, only the single-hander that runs a grave risk,, 
but every man who sails the seas in small craft. Indeed, I can 
tell you of an incident, which happened to myself last year, that 
was directly caused by my having a companion. If you look at 
that bulkhead you will see, from the colour of the wood, that it 
is mostly new. Now, look at this table,' said my companion,, 
lifting the corner of the cloth, 'that has also had extensive- 
repairs. I dare say you have already noticed the patch in the: 
cushion upon which you are sitting.' 
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* Yes; you seem to have had a bit of of a smash!* I remarked. 
' Smash ! I should just think there was a smash. But I will 

tell you the yam from the beginning.' 

* I went foreign last summer for my cruise/ commenced 
Jevons, after he had mixed himself a whisky-and-soda, 'and 
spent some months pottering about in the Dutch canals, single- 
handed as usual. The beautiful weather tempted me to stay 
longer than I had intended, and when I finally made up my 
mind to return home, it was getting rather late in the year for 
a single-handed trip across the North Sea in a ten-tonner. So 
I thought it would be the wiser course to coast round to Calais, 
and wait there for a fine day to pop across to Dover or Rams- 
gate. Thus it came about that I found myself at Ostend 
towards the end of September.' 

My companion paused for a moment, whilst he prodded the 
tobacco in his pipe with a fork. 

* Of course, I was a silly fool,' he continued, * and should 
have only stayed there for one night : but there happens to be a 
Kursaal at Ostend, and I never can resist a bit of a gamble 
when opportunity presents itself. I had, moreover, been very 
economical during my cruise, and thought I could well afford 
to lose a few pounds. So I set aside a " fiver " as an offering to 
Dame Fortune, with the fixed determination to come away as 
.soon as I had lost it. 

'At the commencement I seemed to be in luck's way. 
Without making anything sensational in the nature of a coup, I 
•won steadily, and my " fiver" grew into quite a respectable sum. 
Day after day I stayed on, and every evening found me at the 
tables ; for the gambling demon had me fairly in his toils. It 
was at the Kursaal that I first met Carthew. We sat next to 
-one another two evenings in succession, and happening, on 
the second occasion, to leave the building together, got into 
•conversation. We hadn't been talking for many minutes, ere 
I discovered that he also was a yachtsman, and forthwith 
invited him to come and see the Osprey, He returned the 
•compliment by asking me to dine with him, at his hotel, the 
next day. 

* Have you ever noticed that certain incidents — which at the 
time seem most innocent and trivial — subsequently prove to 
have been stepping-stones to events of dire disaster.^ Well, 
that little dinner, served in Carthew's private sitting room, was 
•an event of that nature, for it was then that he confided to me 
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a system for breaking the bank. Of course, you will say I 
ought to have known that all systems are rotten, but Carthew's- 
seemed so very ingenious, that I ultimately agreed to work it in 
partnership with him. I will not dwell on this portion of my 
yam, for it is not altogether pleasant to recount the details of 
one's folly. The first two days, fortune smiled upon us and we 
won a good bit. The third occasion on which we essayed the 
system, luck was against us, and we lost all we had previously 
made and a good bit more. Even then we still believed in the 
infallibility of the system, and attributed our ill-fortune to a 
combination of circumstances, which was not likely to occur 
again. So the next day we repaired to the tables, armed with 
all our available capital, confident that we should recover our 
losses. For the first half- hour we won, but not to any large 
extent. Then the tide turned, and our capital began to ebb 
very fast. The game was Roulette, and time after time we 
saw our money swept away. At length we arrived at a period 
in the game, when to follow out the system, we must stake a 
large sum. We hastily calculated the extent of our resources,, 
and found we had just enough. After some little hesitation, we 
put it on and, with our hearts in our mouths, waited for the ball 
to roll into its destined place.' 

Jevons stopped in the most tantalising manner to light his- 
pipe. * Well, what was the result ? ' I asked impatiently. 

* Zero,' he laconically replied, puffing out clouds of smoke 
' Yes,' continued Jevons, * Zero had turned up, and, instead of 
breaking the bank, the latter had broken us.' 

* Sick at heart, we sadly and silently left the building, and 
went down to the Osprey to consider what we should do. Itr 
was not a cheerful prospect. There we were, practically penni- 
less, in a foreign land. Carthew was in a worse plight than* 
myself, as he was unable to pay his hotel bill, whilst I certainly- 
had a roof over my head and plenty of provisions. Then it 
occurred to me, why shouldn't Carthew come home with me 
in the Osprey f He lived at Harwich, which was as good a port 
for me as any other. When I suggested it to him he jumped at 
my proposal, and we forthwith began to make arrangements for 
taking our departure on the morrow. It was obvious that 
Carthew must leave his luggage behind at the hotel ; but, as I 
pointed out, he would be able to send the money in settlement 
of his bill when he arrived home, and thus redeem it. I had 
plenty of gear on board, and, as we were much of a size,. 
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could easily rig him out with sailing clothes. On turning out 
the pockets of garments I had recently worn, I discovered a few 
odd shillings, just about enough to pay the dock dues and lay 
in a good stock of bread. But it was evident that in ou^* 
straitened circumstances we must make a bee-line for home, and 
abandon the idea of any easy trip vid Calais and Dover. Stilly 
now that I had a companion capable of taking alternate watches 
with me, I did not mind this very much, for the Osprey is a 
grand little sea-boat. So we turned to and overhauled the gear, 
in readiness for going to sea on the morning tide. We set up- 
the rigging, hoisted the headsails in stops, took off the mainsail 
cover, and finally decked and secured the dinghy. All was then, 
in readiness ; so, after a pipe and a nightcap, we turned in for 
a few hours' sleep. 

*The first thing I did when 1 awoke at seven o'clock was to- 
look at the aneroid, only to find it had fallen three-tenths of an* 
inch. This was not very comforting, but as we could not afford 
to risk being penned up at Ostend for perhaps a fortnight, I 
decided to adhere to the programme, and trust to getting across- 
before the bad weather set in. Whilst Carthew prepared break- 
fast I went ashore afid paid my dock-dues, bought some bread, 
and procured a breaker of water. By nine o'clock, when the 
dock-gates were opened, we. had finished breakfast and washed 
up. Then came the struggle to get out of the dock. After a 
good deal of warping and fending ofT from other craft, we at 
length emerged into the outer harbour ; and, with Carthew out 
ahead towing in the dinghy, the Ospr^ crept to sea. 

* It was not a pleasant morning. A grey sky, with low banks 
of threatening cloud, hustling at great speed across the horizon,. 
were portents of heavy weather to come. The sea was of a dull 
leaden hue, and what wind there was came in fitful gusts. The 
glass, moreover, had fallen another tenth of an inch. Altogether,, 
the conditions were about as unpromising as they well could be 
for a passage across the North Sea in a small boat. But needs 
must when the devil drives, so we hardened our hearts, and 
got out our oilskins in readiness for a " dusting." 

'The wind was about west by south, and we could just lay 
our course for Harwich, but it was very light and fickle, con- 
sequently the Osprey made but slow progress. I was beset 
with a feeling of impending misfortune ; but, as hour after hour 
slipped away without anything happening, I began to hope that 
we might get into port ere the storm broke. But the glass- 
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kept falling, and I knew it was bound to come sooner or later. 
It was about five o'clock when the wind began to pipe up, but 
as we had only logged some thirty miles in eight hours, I de- 
cided to hold on to the topsail as long as I dare. The breeze 
freshened rapidly, and the rain, which had been long threaten- 
*ing, began to fall in a fine mizzle. Soon we had as much wind 
as we wanted, and the Osprey was tearing through the water 
close-hauled with her lee-rail awash, and piling up a great bow- 
wave as she pushed her way through the murky waters. Dark- 
ness was coming on apace. I thought it advisable to snug 
down whilst it was still light enough to see. So relinquishing 
the helm to Carthew, I swarmed aloft, and cast off the topsail 
lacing. Then, scrambling down again, I handed the jib-header, 
and set about housing the topmast. The wind increased in 
force so rapidly that even when thus eased the Osprey had her 
lee-decks buried in the seething water. It was evidently time 
to pull a pair of reefs down, and shift jibs. 

' During the last hour or so an extraordinary lassitude seemed 
to have come over Carthew. He sat in the well steering in a 
mechanical sort of way, and appeared to be half asleep. It 
struck me that, perhaps, he was getting cfone up for want of 
food, as we had only had a bit of a snack at mid-day. So I 
decided to heave-to and have a square meal before reefing. 
Shouting to him to go below and open a tin of tongue, I set 
about heaving the Osprey to. Having hauled the foresail 
a-weather, I topped the boom, and settled the peak a bit. With 
plenty of mainsheet, and the helm lashed amidships, she lay to 
very sweetly, rising and falling to the big sea which was running 
like a rocking-horse. Then, throwing off my oilskins, I de- 
scended into the cabin, expecting to find supper laid out on 
the swing-table. To my astonishment, I could just discern 
Carthew in the dim light seated on the bunk, propped up 
against the bulkhead. I thought he had gone to sleep, and 
shouted ; but, receiving no reponse, it dawned upon me that 
there was something wrong. Striking a match, I lighted a 
candle-lamp, and examined him closely. He seemed to be 
in some kind of a fit. His jaws were set tight, and his lips 
covered with a frothy moisture. His face had assumed a 
peculiar blue tint, and he breathed stertorously. 

* I did not know what on earth to do, for I had had no previous 
experience of such cases. Still, I had to do something ; so un- 
buttoned the neck of his shirt, and getting a sponge and a 
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"bucket of water commenced to bathe his forehead. All of a 
sudden his arms shot out, and I was hurled with a crash against 
the swing-table, which was carried away from its fastenings. 
It was so sudden that for a few moments I sat on the wrecked 
table, petrified with astonishment. Carthew, in the meantime, 
was lying on the bunk, and lashing out in the most alarming 
manner. Thinking that he would injure himself, I closed with 
Wm ; and then began a terrible struggle. He gripped me with 
supernatural strength, and I was unable to get free. We rolled 
about all over the cabin, which soon began to bear traces of 
the conflict. The table was in many pieces, curtains torn 
down, and the fore bulkhead kicked to matchwood. Then, to 
my horror, I noticed that the candle-lamp had been wrenched 
from the bulkhead and fallen on to one of the cushions, which 
It had set on fire. The cushion, as it smouldered, emitted a 
cloud of smoke, accompanied by a vile stench, which was simply 
nauseating. It was evident that if something were not instantly 
done the yacht would soon be in flames. Making a supreme 
effort I lifted Carthew bodily off" his feet, and flung him on to the 
smouldering cushion. Then the struggle reached its zenith, but 
I managed to hold him on to the burning cushion long enough 
to extinguish the fire, ere we rolled together to the floor. Out- 
side, the foresheet had evidently carried away, for the yacht 
•every now and then fell off, and came broadside on to the 
seas. She would then roll down almost to her beam ends, and 
twtry time I feared she would not come up again. But the 
mainsail never failed to drive her into the wind, and she would 
come to and charge the seas like an infuriated bull. A rush 
of water over decks and cabin-top would be the result, and 
many gallons poured into the well and filtered through into the 
•cabin. The noise of the struggle was drowned by the roar 
•of the slatting canvas and howling of the wind without. I 
was rapidly getting exhausted. My breath came in a series 
•of miniature shrieks, whilst the perspiration ran from my fore- 
head into my eyes, and half-blinded me. Then Carthew drove 
his teeth into the muscle of my left forearm, and held on like 
a bull-dog. The pain was excruciating, and I was unable to 
shake him off. But self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and, without hesitation, I seized him by the throat with my 
right hand and squeezed, as if I was trying to get my penny 
hack from an automatic strength-testing machine. At last, 
"With a long-drawn sigh, his jaws relaxed, and he fell back and 
VOL. xxiii. E 
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lay supine on the floor. I seized the opportunity to bind his' 
legs and arms with a piece of rope, and, having ascertained 
that he still breathed, although in a rather stertorous fashion,. 
I left him to recover, whilst I looked after the yacht. 

' Taking a godd stiff pull at the brandy bottle, to steady my 
nerves, I went on deck, and, as I expected, found a scene of 
disorder. Of the foresail, nothing remained but a few shreds,, 
which still clung to the bolt rope. The dinghy had broken 
adrift from her lashings and been washed away, and the main- 
sheet was broken. Things, however, were better than I had 
anticipated, from the noise that had been going on when I was 
down below, but still there was a lot to be done. I first, how- 
ever, had to bandage my arm — which was bleeding a good deal». 
and very painful — so I went below again. Carthew lay on the 
floor as I had left him, and as he seemed quite quiet, I lifted him on 
to a bunk, and put up the leeboard to prevent him from rolling 
out. Having put a rough bandage on my arm, I got the 
drogue — which I always keep in readiness — out of the forecastle,, 
and went on. deck again. In a few minutes, I had the drogue 
out ahead, and the Osprey lay comfortably, head to wind and 
sea. It was wicked work getting the mainsail down, for — with 
no mainsheet to check it — the boom kicked savagely from side 
to side. However, I managed the job after a time, and securely 
lashed the boom on deck. Having snatched a hasty meal, I 
set to work to get things shipshape. The sea was enormous,, 
and the motion of the boat very violent ; but, wedging 
myself into a corner of the well, I contrived to put a long splice 
in the broken mainsheet, and soon had it rove again. Then I 
unearthed an old foresail from a remote corner of the fo'castle,. 
and bent it. It was blowing half a gale of wind from the south- 
west, and a pair of reefs were necessary. With my left hand 
practically useless, the labour of pulling them down was 
enormous : but, by making a rope fast to the end of the reef" 
tackle and leading it to the winch, I at last managed to bouse 
the cringle down to the bee-blocks. Securing the tackle with a 
racking, I tied down the points. Then I had to reef the foresail 
and set the storm-jib in stops, but when this was accomplished 
everything was ready for getting under way again. Just as I 
was meditating how I should get the drogue on board, exclama- 
tions of astonishment from the cabin apprised me of the fact 
that Carthew had returned to his senses. Hastening below, I 
found him struggling to free himself from his bonds. I speedily 
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released him, and mutual explanations followed. He told me 
that he had had such fits before : and, indeed, had at one time 
been in a private home — lunatic asylum, I thought to myself. 
He had, however, not had an attack for many months, and had 
Jbeen discharged from the home as cured. As he seemed very much 
exhausted^ I got him some food, and then helped him into his berth. 
I should have liked to have turned in myself, but — as you can 
imagine — was anxious to get rid of Carthew as soon as I 
possibly could. Having set the mainsail, I slowly, but steadily,, 
hove the Osprey up to her sea anchor with the winch. Breaking 
out the jib, I belayed the sheet to windward, and she remained 
hove to whilst I dragged the drogue on board. Then I put her 
on a course for Harwich. There was a lot of wind, but the 
Osprey was now comfortably canvassed, and made splendid 
weather of it. She mounted the huge waves like a thing of life. 
Heeled to her covering board, she travelled very fast, a con- 
tinuous shower of fine spendrift blowing aft like a cloud of dust 
I soon became intoxicated with the joy of steering her : and,, 
lost in admiration of the grand way in which she mounted the 
huge seas, I sat holding the pulsating tiller hour after hour. But 
I will not describe our passage in detail. I have told you 
enough to convince you that there are perils of the sea, which 
none can foresee, and which no amount of precaution can 
prevent. 

* We arrived at Harwich the following afternoon, and Carthew 
went home. I have never seen him since, but I don't think I am 
likely to forget him, for I bear a scar on my arm which T shall 
probably carry to the grave. And now, let's wash up these 
things and go for a stroll on the pier.' 



THE MAN IN THE HAT. 
By Clifford Cordley. 

EITrtER young nor handsome, the Man was promi^ 
nent — nay, distinguished, and all on account of his. 
hat. It was high in the crown, or barrel, sportingly 
straight-rimmed (not curly, like a bishop's), and so 
glossy and shiny that folk declared that he sported a new one 
every hunting day. Be that as it might (and he was blessed 
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with a treasure of a valet), he was so admirably and conspi^* 
cuously tiled, that he was known throughout the Hunt and the 
country as * The Man in the Hat/ 

But for the satin smoothness and eifulgent lustre of his tiles, 
added to a slightly-marked accentuation in their dimensions, 
the Man would not have been at all remarkable. He went well, 
it is true; but the district did not lack first-flight men and 
thrusters. Though not actually in the sacro-sanct shires, the 
Barleyshire was a fashionable and well and correctly costumed 
Hunt. Save for the officials and two or three farmers, there 
were no wearers of caps, and the brigade of rat-catcher kit, and 
bowler was abnormally small. Practically everybody who was 
anybody, and many who were not, wore hats — of a sort ; but 
the Man's hat was a Hat, with a capital H. 

Not alone with the Barleyshire, but also occasionally with 
adjoining packs — the Wutshire, the Aldershire, and the Duke 
of Martingale's — were the Man and his Hat (especially the Hat) 
well known. 

As Lady Mary Martingale used to say, in her frank, viva- 
cious manner ; * I don't care whether the Hat's undermanned 
or the Man's over-hatted, but that chap's diapeau is a perfect 
oriflamme ; for he rides, you know ; and the Hat is a good mark 
to ride at — particularly in misty weather, when it shines like — 
Hke ' 

'Like a beacon or a lighthouse,* put in Admiral Hawser, 
aptly filling up her ladyship's hiatus. 

Lady Mary, indeed, was normally bubbling over with yarns, 
reminiscences, and fables regarding this celebrated specimen of 
headgear and its notorious wearer. 

* I remember,' she began, addressing a select band of youthful 
male comrades, riding home from hunting one evening : * I 
remember a certain November morning last season. The Duke 
had felt compelled to accept a breakfast and lawn meet invita- 
tion from the Oldfields— not the old Oldfields, of Oldfield, but 
the new Oldfields, of Newcombe. Though these new-comers 
shot much and rode to hounds not at all, they had extensive 
coverts and preserved loyally. There was a huge attendance, 
and the Man was there, with two horses and his hack. The 
house was being renovated (to match its occupants), and so 
Mr. and Mrs. New Oldfield had pitched a spacious marquee on 
the lawn. Fortunately for them the weather was mild and dry.' 

Captain Harkaway interrupted the fair narrator with — * dry? 
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I should just think it was dry. I was there, and observed that 
the fizz flowed in streams. Those new people are always lavish 
with their fizz.' 

* I was coming to that, when you cut in/ said Lady Mary^ 
shaking a finger at the Hussar. • The Man in the Hat sat next 
to me at table. He was not literally in his hat just then. The 
glittering topper he had carefully deposited beside his chair. 
He's very fastidious as regards his — er — stom — er — epigastrium. 
Well — Hark for'ard ! The first dose of champagne that was- 
handed to him did not please his discriminative palate. When 
he thought no one was looking (but I was), he carefully emptied 
the contents of his glass on to the turf. The second dose,, 
similarly. Ditto, a third. I think a fourth was grassed (for. 
footmen kept on handing wine round), but Tm not sure. Any 
way, after a time, Heidsieck being proffered, he imbibed 
heartily, yet moderately (for the man is a sportsman, and never 
forgets Jorrocks's dictum). When we rose from the table, and 
he picked up his glorious hat, it was saturated and sodden with. 
champagne ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

Cheers and applause. * That's good ! ' * What a lark ! ' 
• Wish I'd been there to see it ! ' 'He!he!he!' 'Holholho!'^ 

On a certain day in March, the Duke's hounds met at 
Brobury. Scent served well — *lay like. oatmeal,' as Jack Burge, 
the huntsman, observed. Finding at once a good fox (for a. 
good scent makes a good fox), they ran hard and well ; and 
ere long his Grace was altogether out of the hunt. Lady Mary 
dutifully remained behind with the old Duke. They got on 
to a hill and surveyed the country-side, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the pack. At last, Lady Mary cried : * There they 
go ! Come on, dad ! ' 

' What, what ? Where, where ? demanded the Duke, gazing 
across the vale below. * I see nothing but a blaze — probably a 
fire in a field — scutch or other rubbish, my dear." 

* That blaze or fire is the glitter of the sun illuminating the 
sheeny Hat of the Man,' she explained ; * and where that Hat is,, 
hounds are rarely far off.' 

They galloped down to the lowland : headed off the Man : 
nicked in, and where subsequently in at the death. 

Much more might be related about the glory and utility of 
this celebrated casquette ; but, not to weary the reader, we will 
conclude with a final relation of adventures intimately connected 
with it 
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On one nice hunting morning — dull and mild, with a fresh 
sou*.-westerly breeze — the Man, always ample as to stud» 
appeared at the covert-side on a new horse: an animal of 
such striking appearance that it deserves and, indeed, demands 
description. A black gelding, nearly thoroughbred, i6 hands ; 
six years old ; large eyes, small ears (somewhat restless, these) ; 
a muzzle that would go into a cream jug ; withers sharp and 
elevated ; shoulders flat and sloping; well-furnished haunches 
and large muscular thighs, indicating the * lepper ; ' good fetlocks 
and pasterns, model hoofs, round quarters, well ribbed-up, clean, 
flat legs, and absolutely sound. Obviously, a galloper, a stayer, 
a jumper, and a weight-carrier. What did he give for this 
amazingly grand-looking hunter — this picture ? We shall learn 
■anon. 

Up to the Man rode his chum, Scatterleigh, yet on his hack. 

* Mornin', Scatty.' 

* Mornin', chappie : got a new mount, I see. What's about 
the figure, eh ? ' 

* Well, the horse has a fault ; but for which he'd be worth 
the best part of a thou. I got him for a song — only 85 sovs. 
'The dealer said he was good enough to win the Grand National, 
but • 

* Needn't go on, chappie ; I can tell you all you know about 
the gee, and some that you don't know, as yet. He might win 
the Grand National, if any jock alive could keep him between 
the flags. His very appropriate name is Satan, and he bucks 
like the very devil of a broncho. You bought him off" Jack 
White. I know White well, and I know Satan quite as well as 
I want to.* 

The Man replied that he called his new purchase Ebony : 
that White had not attempted to deceive or otherwise * have ' 
him, but had frankly confessed that the horse was ' a bit of a 
handful, but not too much for a horseman like you, sir.' 

Now, it must be chronicled that the Man was long and flat 
in the thighs, with a beautifully attenuated ' leg for a boot ; * 
rode some 12 stone, possessed good hands and seat, alike from 
heredity, physical conformation, tuition, and practice, and was 
altogether a horseman far above the average. Whether he was 
^uite good enough for Satan we shall see in due course. 

Scatterleigh smiled and said : * Look here, chappie, I'll give 
you the straight tip : I've ridden Satan, and he's downed me. 
He's a buck-jumper — and a champion at that. When he does 
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l>uck, he don't half do it. If he can't shift you by repeated 
terrific bounds, he will jump clean through the girths and out 
•of the saddle, leaving you inevitably on the ground. He can 
keep up the performance for ever and ever. You'll get tired 
out, but he won't ; sooner or later, somehow or other, you're 
bound to go. Therefore, give him his head, humour him, keep 
your spur from him (or look out) ; let him follow hounds — he's 
-a hunter from ey^s to hoofs — and he'll certainly carry you well,* 
and may carry you sweetly.' 

'Thanks. I knew most of that before. I shall certainly 
ride on those lines.' 

They found speedily — a good fox, of the greyhound, straight* 
necked variety — a rattling burst — and the overture of a rare 
good run. 

After the first slashing twelve minutes, during which Satan, 
or Ebony, galloped, fenced, and comported himself ideally, a 
second fox was on foot. Hounds divided. The Man wished 
to follow one contingent. Satan elected to follow the other. 
The difference, though brief, was ominous, Satan exhibited 
symptoms of boring his head, humping his back, and contorting 
and gyrating and saltating himself. The Man prudently gave 
way-^just in time, for he was nearly unseated — and obeyed 
the * Hark for%rd ! ' of the first whipper-in, who headed the 
*chase after the second candidate. 

Both sections of the hunt were treated to a noble gallop, 
scent serving superbly ; the huntsman killing his quarry hand- 
somely in the open, after a tearing forty minutes, it was 
reported. The other fox led them over a nice line, both as 
regards riding and jumping, and the Man, well up throughout, 
was carried grandly. As the fox was sinking, and hounds, 
•catching a view, were running for blood, with hackles up, 
throwing their tongues vengefully, a terror of a bullfinch hove 
in sight, right ahead. In this high, hairy barrier, there was only 
•one possible place of negotiation, for which men were racing ; 
and, others being in front, the Man, loth to check his amiable 
mount in mid- career, wished to turn sharply to the left, make a 
slight ddtour, and fall into line again, via a pretty flight of posts 
and rails. 

The idea was alike convenient and sportsmanlike, but it 
•didn't come off, though the Man did. The moment Satan felt 
the pull of the left rein, he imagined that he was to be conducted 
away from hounds : he stood up straight on his hind legs, whilst 
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he waved his fore ones in the air, put his nose between his knees^, 
arched his powerful back, and bucked repeatedly and furiously*. 
Happily, unobserved (for the pace was hot, and the sectional 
field had flashed onwards), the Man * went ' — as Scatterleigh had 
described the infallible ' going/ 

Happily unobserved, as he thought. But as on the occasion' 
when he treated his hat to champagne, Lady Mary was air 
interested spectator. Just at the critical conclusion of the per- 
formance she flew past, going very strong, indeed. She 
chuckled to herself, and addressed the ambient air somewhat in 
the manner of James Pigg : * Had by, old man, had by — I hope 
thee won't lame theeself!' 

Then she sailed ahead and disappeared from the ken of the 
Man, who saw her not : conning over, with much exultation, the. 
subsequent recital of the amusing scene. 

Later, having pacified Satan (who perceived that they were, 
hopelessly out of the hunt), and having remounted the animal^, 
who was a very good hack, the Man, jogging homewards,, 
encountered Scatterleigh, who had been thrown out, following 
the other section, and into a brook. 

* How did Satan carry you, chappie ? ' asked Scatterleigh^ 
genially, and glancing slily at his friend's usually spruce and 
splendid topper, crushed and battered like a^collapsed con- 
certina. 

' Well, Ebony managed to throw my hat off.' 

* What ! No string ? — Bad job, that, chappie. Looks ghastly, 
-rso unlike you, don't you know y'know.' 

* Oh, yes ; hat-guard was all right, but the hat went, all the 
saihe.' 

Scatterleigh critically regarded his friend and his ruined 
topper attentively and openly, and demanded : * Well, if he did 
throw your hat off, it needn't have got crumpled and bashed like 
that, surely ? ' 

' But my head was in it,' ruefully replied his friend. 

* Oh, I see,' laughed Scatterleigh — * The Man in the HatJ 
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SONGS OF THE CHASE. 
By Percy Longhurst. 

HE reproach so often levelled against Englishmen,, 
that they have no real appreciation for music, may 
be deserved, for it is true that music, as an artistic 
science, appeals to only a comparatively small portion. 
of the British nation. It cannot, however, be denied, that 
Englishmen have the highest appreciation of a good song, few 
nations more so, while it is an undoubted fact that the English, 
language includes a larger number of songs and ballads of 
traditional interest and pleasing melody than any other tongue. . 
Unfortunately, there is a growing tendency to neglect the more 
ancient — and, incidentally, the melodious — songs in favour of 
modern and far less beautiful compositions. 

As might be expected of people so passionately devoted to 
all out-of-door pastimes and athletic recreations, a fairly large 
percentage of songs and verses written by Englishmen are in praise 
and honour of sport in its many and various branches. The 
editor of the Badminton volume, entitled The Poetry of Sporty, 
refers to the actual existence of more than ten thousand sporting 
ditties. A large number of these are, however, but variations 
and, speaking generally, the quality is astonishingly poor. As a 
matter of fact, the treatment of sport from a musical point of 
view has been astonishingly neglected. One would have 
imagined, considering the national love for cricket and the turf, 
that there would be in existence songs on these subjects enjoying 
a wide popularity. The actual reverse is the fact Verses there 
have been written, it is true, in praise of cricket and horse-racing, 
but they are little known, and one cannot call to mind a single 
example of musical adaptation which has achieved even the most 
limited popularity. The same may be said of all other British' 
sports, with one exception. The chase has inspired the pen of 
many, and several songs in praise or descriptive of hunting, either 
of the fox or stag, have been set to music. Hundreds of others, 
written by talented men, and quite suitable for musical adaptation,, 
exist, as does a great deal that is mere balderdash. In spite, how- 
ever, of the undoubted merit of scores of compositions, and in spite 
of the national devotion to sport, and the national love of a good 
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song, it is a conspicuous fact that the number of sporting songs 
which have attained any considerable popularity is exceedingly 
scanty. They might almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Nay, one might go even further, and assert, without fear 
of the charge of departing from a veracious statement of facts, that 
there is but one English sporting song which may justly be 
termed popular. Popularity, it is true, is not necessarily an 
indication of merit, but it at least connotes an active interest in 
the subject. Judging by the existing popularity of sporting 
Songs, or the want of it, one might be pardoned for coming to 
the conclusion that the English nation has no love for sport. 

Which is the one sporting song deserving of being styled 
popular, everybody knows. Wherever Englishmen foregather, 
in times of merriment or jollity, one will not fail to hear sung 
the ballad commemorating the deeds and life of the tough old 
Cumberland fox-hunter who, 'when he was not hunting was 
aye drinking,' and yet, in spite of all, lived to a green old age, 
^nd was laid to rest during the early sixties. 

* D'ye ken John Peel wi' his coat so grey ? 
D'ye ken John Peel at the break of the day ? 
D'ye ken John Peel when he's far, far away 

Wi' his hounds and his horn in the morning ? 

* Twas the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds has me oft-times led, 
Peel's " View Holloa !" would awaken the dead 

Or the fox from his lair in the morning.' 

What Englishman does not know the song ? Who does not 
ken the fine old fox-hunter } Who has not joined in the rousing 
chorus trolled forth with a vigour almost equal to that of the 
'View Holloa!' of John Peel himself? Not a man who calls 
himself a Briton, I should think. Almost it is the equal of 
'Auld Lang Syne.' The silence of the majestic groves of 
American and African forests has been shattered by * John Peel.* 
Weary soldiers tramping the dreary deserts of the Soudan have 
had their hearts cheered and their blood quickened by its strains;' 
by many a camp fire and on many a dull Australian station 
has it been heard, and our gallant soldiers sang it while 
marching to the relief of Lucknow during the terrible Mutiny. 
To Englishmen, * D'ye ken John Peel * is a classic. 

Little did Peel's son-in-law, John Woodcock Graves, realise* 
iiow truly he was prophesying when he declared, ' By Jove ! Peel,' 
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^rou'll be sung when we're both run to earth.' The product of 
-an hour's idle enjoyment has become celebrated wherever 
Englishmen are to be found. Thousands, to whom any know- 
ledge of the man is unknown, sing of John Peel ; to many the 
very fact that the old hunter was once a living, breathing man 
i^ould be a piece of information. Any attempt to explain why 
the song has appealed so strongly to all Englishmen would be 
futile. One cannot protest that it is due to mere merit. There 
is nothing particularly striking in the tune, which, long before 
**John Peel' was written, was familiar to north-countrymen as 
** Blind Annie's Lament/ though the arrangement of the song as 
-we know it is due to a Cumberland gentleman, Mr. Metcalfe. 
The significance of the words is quite local and personal. All 
this, however, matters nothing. * D'ye ken John Peel ? ' is not 
-only the foremost sporting song in the English language, but it 
is one of the most popular of all English songs. 

Before leaving ' John Peel,' reference may be permitted to 
the various garbled versions of the song which are in existence. 
.Strange to say, it is these garbled versions which are the most 
widely known, though how or when they came into existence it 
•is impossible to say. The true version is seldom heard outside 
the north country, except when sung by a north-countryman. 
The most frequent unauthorised introduction is the following 
verse, which was certainly not written by Woodcock Graves. 
It is generally placed at the end of the song. 

* D'ye ken John Peel wi' his coat so grey ? 
He lived at Troutbeck once upon a day, 
But now he has gone far, far away, 
And we'll ne'er hear his voice in the morning.' 

This verse is almost invariably added when the singer is not 
-of the north country, but it is quite unknown to, or repudiated 
by, northerners, and certainly does not appear in the original. On 
-the other hand, the original verses, the second and fourth, com- 
mencing respectively, 'D'ye ken that dog whose name is 
Death ?' and 'For I've followed John Peel both often and far,' 
are missing from the spurious productions. 

Remove * John Peel,' and what other sporting songs of con- 
spicuous popularity remain? None. *The Poacher,' although 
■fairly well known, cannot be said to enjoy any real popularity ; 
^nd, good song though it is, is hardly an orthodox sporting ditty. 
"The tune, which, by the way, is the marching air of the Lincoln- 
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shire Regimentt is probably more familiar than the words which 
are known now to only a comparative few, even amongst the- 
peasantry of the west country ; and it is doubtful whether the- 
song be now as well known to the boys of Rugby School as it 
was during * Tom Brown's Schooldays.' 

Songs in praise of hunting there are in plenty, and when one. 
recalls the names of some of the writers who have used their 
pens in metrical glorification of the chase, the utter want or 
popularity of any sporting song beyond * D'ye ken John Peel ? ' 
strikes one as being really extraordinary. That fine writer and 
— ^respect to his ashes ! — even better sportsman, G. J. Whyte. 
Melville, was the author of many delightful hunting songs, but it. 
is difficult to call to mind a single one which has become popular^. 
•The Good Grey Mare' is known to but a very few; R. E. 
Egerton Warburton's exhilarating * Tantivy Trot ' is all but. 
forgotten ; and who now sings * A Southerly Wind and a Cloudy 
Sky'? 

No one can assert that it is any want of merit in the words 
or the melody of those songs which have been set to music that 
is responsible for their want of popularity. What more tuneful 
can be desired than the tune to which that very old song 

* A Hunting we will go ' was set ? The celebrated Dr. Ame 
was the composer, the words being the production of Henry 
Fielding, the writer of the comedy opera, 'Don Quixote in 
England.' A rollicking chorus accompanies this rattling fox- 
hunter's song, a version of which appears in The Poetry of Sport 
(Badminton series) ; but the words as given therein differ from 
the original, which may be found in Chappell's Old English 
Melodies, where the first verse appears. 

* The dusky night rides down the sky, 

And ushers in the morn ; 
The hounds all join in glorious cr)', 
The huntsman winds his horn. 

Then a hunting we will go,' &c. (ad lib,\ 

The tune has been appropriated to the stag-hunting song,. 

* Old Towler,' as little known as Fielding's song, and the first 
verse of which I take leave to quote : 

• Bright chanticleer proclaims the dawn. 
And spangles deck the thorn ; 

The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 
The lark springs from the corn ; 
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Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng, 

Fleet Towler leads the cry ; 
Arise the burthen of their song. 
This day a stag must die. 

With a hey, ho, chevy ! 

Hark forward 1 hark forward ! tantivy ! 

Hey, ho, chevy ! 

This day a stag must die.' 

Without doubt there are many songs which at one time 
-enjoyed considerable local popularity, as, for instance, * The 
Hunting of Arscott of Tetcott,* a Devonshire hunting ballad of 
-the seventeenth century, and without which no hunt supper 
-could be considered complete. But it is very rarely sung now, as 
IS the once well-known Staffordshire song, *When Bucks a 
liunting go * ; and the same fate has befallen * The Hunting of 
the Hare,* * Tally Ho ! ' and the brisk and hearty song, ' What 
shall he have that killed the deer ?' 

Some years ago, while on a pedestrian tour through the 
Jittle-visited country that lies on the boundaries of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Westmorland, I heard an ancient follower of 
hounds hailing from the last county sing a ballad of interminable 
length, which, he said, went by the name of *The Fox Hunt.' 
The air was most lively- and pleasant, and the chorus of a kind 
to appeal to the heart of any sportsman. The first verse — there 
"were over a dozen — ran : 

' Twas on a bright and shining morn, 
I heard the merry hunting horn 
At earliest hour of the moming, 
There rode the Duke of Buckingham ; 
And many a squire and yeoman came. 
Dull sleep and phantom shadows scorning. 

Chorus; 'There was Dido and Bendigo, 
Gentry, too, and Hero, 
And Ruler, that never looks behind him, 
Countess and Towler, 
Bonny Lass and Jowler, 
Comely, too, was of the hounds that did find him.' 

I understand this song is to be heard occasionally in other 
parts of the country, and the Rev. S. Baring Gould includes a 
version of it in his Songs of the West, In this latter I note 
no difference worth mention in the words of the song, but in 
the chorus * Ruler ' is superseded by * Traveller,' and * Comely's ' 
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name is missing from the last line. A right jovial chorus it is^ 
and when sung, as I have heard it, by a dozen strong-voiced^ 
deep-chested north-countrymen, it carries an appeal which no- 
lover of hounds and hunting could withstand. 

In Songs of the West, referred to above, is to be found a 
version of * Poor Old Horse/ a ballad well known to all dwellers 
north of the Humber — though seldom heard — and which, thoug-h 
not strictly a hunting ditty, is worthy of reference. On the 
authority of Rev. Baring Gould, this song has been heard in the 
Midlands and Sussex, as well as in Devonshire, where the 
reverend gentleman heard it apparently for the first time. There 
is, however, sufficient internal evidence to show that * Poor Old- 
Horse ' is a pure north-country ballad in origin. Indeed, it is- 
asserted by the Westmorland Musical Association \to be a 
genuine Westmorland folk song, and second only in merit to- 
the well-known * Sledburn Fair.' 

That the song as sung in the North is superior to that 
included in the collection of the Vicar of Lew Trenchard is- 
manifest by comparison of both words and metre. The first 
and last verses of the west-country version run : 

* O once I lay in stable, a hunter, well and warm, 

I had the best of shelter, from cold and rain and harm ; 
But now in open meadow, a hedge I'm glad to find 
To shield my side from tempest, from driving sleet and wind.- 
Poor old horse : let him die ! 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

Ye gentlemen of England, ye sportsmen good and bold, 
All you that love a hunter, remember him when old. 
O put him in your stable, and make the old boy^warm^ 
O visit him and pat him, and keep him out of harm ; 
Poor old horse : till he die ! ' 

The north-country version commences : 

* My clothing was once of the linsty, wonsty, fine, 

My tail it grew at length, my coat likewise did shine'; 
But now I'm growing old, my beauty doth decay, 
My master frowns upon me ; one day I heard him say : 
Poor old horse ! Poor old horse ! ' 

and there are but four verses instead of five. 

This short sketch of the wanderings of the poetic muse into 
the hunting field would not be complete without a reference to- 
the hunting song written in honour of that mighty Cumberland 
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fox-hunting squire and gentleman, Mr. John Crozier, Squire oP 
Threlkeld, for a lifetime Master of the Blencathra Hounds, and 
whose death took place but three years ago. 

Mr. Crozier, who was born at Threlkeld in 1823, and died, 
lamented by every sportsman in the kingdom, in March, 1903, . 
was, for sixty-three years, Master of the Blencathra Pack, a 
record never equalled, and likely to stand until the end of time. 
For thirty of these years the beloved Squire of Threlkeld hunted 
the pack at his own expense ; and, when it was turned into a 
subscription pack, he was unanimously chosen \as Master, con- 
tinuing to hold the office — and hunt his hounds — until the day 
of his decease. For many years he acted as his ovirn huntsman ; 
in fact, there were but three professionals acting in that capacity 
during the whole of the long period of his mastership. Of these, 
two — Isaac Todhunter — what better name for the huntsman to 
a pack of foxhounds? — and John Porter — each remained with 
him for five-and-twenty years. The present huntsman to 
the pack, it may be noted, is a native of the tiny parish in 
which lived that great hero of English fox-hunting, John Peel 
himself. 

A typical squire and gentleman of the old school, not even 
Lord Lonsdale was more popular or more respected throughout 
Cumberland than Mr. Crozier. A member of one of the oldest 
of the English border families celebrated for centuries for their 
feuds with the Armstrongs, Elliotts — * thieves a' ' — and other 
predatory border clans, * th' owd Squire/ as he was affectionately 
called, knew and was known by almost every inhabitant of the 
wide expanse of country over which he hunted. Rarely was he 
known to address any follower of the hounds by his surname, so 
well did he know them all. And when, at the conclusion of 
the day's sport, the hunting party gathered at the inn, there to 
partake of the meal which the genial Master never failed to 
provide, at his own expense, not one of the company would 
dream of entering until the Squire arrived. 

An extraordinary country for fox-hunting is that covered by 
the Blencathra Hounds, and sportsmen accustomed to the going 
in the fox-hunting shires of the midlands and the south, would 
open their eyes very widely when introduced to the difficulties 
men and horses are required to negotiate in Cumberland. 
Wonderful, too, are some of the runs that have been recorded, 
On one occasion hounds found on Skiddaw about mid-day, and 
after a most punishing run left the field clear behind them, and . 
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•were not seen until next morning, when they were discovered^ 
'fast asleep, on Coniston Crag ; the distance the staunch fellows 
liad covered cannot be anything less than fifty miles. 

The foxes, too, are very different from those the Leicester- 
shire and Northamptonshire hunting man is acquainted with« 
Wiry, long-legged brutes, of the greyhound type, and gifted with 
.marvellous powers of running and endurance, their depredations, 
unless checked, are of serious concern to farmers and flock- 
masters. An interesting proof of the nuisance they may 
become is furnished by the action of the West Cumberland 
farmers in 1855, who, on their own initiative subscribed towards 
the presentation of a silver tea and coffee service to Mr. Crozier, 
in recognition of the services he had rendered them by destroying 
•so many of their troublesome enemies. 

Besides being a most enthusiastic fox -hunter, Mr. Crozier 
was also a very keen angler, and was one of the few who 
• enjoyed the privilege from the Manchester Corporation of boat- 
fishing on Thirlmere. For over fifty years he was also a 
! member of the Conservators* Board under the Salmon Fisheries 
Act. 

The following song written by Mr. John Robinson, a local 
.admirer and follower of hounds, and exceedingly well known 
. in that part of the country with which the subject was associated 
— although probably unheard of south of the Humber — is a 
fitting tribute to the memory of a man whose place in the hearts 
of those who knew him will never be filled, and will serve to 
.keep green his name in the recollection of all good sportsmen. 

'John Crozier's Tally Ho!' 

* The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
Auld ToU/s on the drag, 
Hark to him, beauties, git away, 
He's gone to Skiddaw crag. 

Chorus : Rise fra ye'r beds, ye sleepy heads, 
If ye wad plesser know ; 
YeV hearts 'twill cheer, if ye bit hear, 
John Crozier's Tally Ho ! 

* Hurrah ! hurrah ! he's stown away ; 
Though t' forest wild he's gekn, 
Sweet music tells 'mang t' heather bells 
What track sly Reynard's tekn. 

Chorus : Rise fra ye'r beds, &c. 
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' To Carrick Fell, to Carrick Fell, 
His covert theer '11 fail ; 
Unlucky day, he cannot stay, 
Blencathra's heights to scale. 

Chorus : Rise fra ye'r beds, &c. 

* Ower Louscale Fell, by Skiddaw Man, 
An' doon by Millbeck Ghyll ; 
To t' Dod he's gone, his re^ce is run ; 
Hark! Whoop! A kill ! 

Chorus : Rise fra ye'r beds, &c.' 




OUTSIDE THE RULES OF THE GAME. 

By Noel Bassett. 

BRONCHO is not an ideal mount for a nervous 
rider, he is a handful for most horsemen, and it is 
possible that Nature never intended him as a riding 
animal at all. Anyway, the broncho's inclination is 
against being ridden. Activity and liveliness are commendable 
•qualities in a horse, but it is possible to have too much of even 
the best things, and the broncho, especially when he is a 
"•bucker,' and most bronchos are, possesses these qualities — and 
several others less desirable — in excess. 

Yet the * bucking bronk * is an interesting animal — when you 
are not on his back or in process of falling off — and, when he 
knows his business thoroughly, provides quite a first-class en- 
tertainment for those who are looking on. 

On a certain ranch in New Mexico, not a thousand miles 
from Santa F^, where I spent the better part of two years, there 
was one of the finest specimens of the buckjumping broncho 
one would wish to see. * The Dove ' he was called, the name 
being bestowed upon him on account of his exceedingly meek 
and gentle appearance ; and to his owner, an old stager named 
Haigh, he was as valuable as a silver mine. Rather more so, in 
fact, for a silver mine requires labour and capital expended on 
it before it becomes profitable, whereas The Dove cost little or 
nothing to keep, and did all the necessary work himself. This 
•exactly suited Haigh, who, in the vernacular of his own folk, 
was * bom tired,' 
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The Dove, though he did not own the common broncho's 
weakness of wishing to get away from civilisation, had a rooted 
objection to being ridden, and no man had been found who could 
stay on his back for longer than three minutes ; two minutes 
fifty-three seconds was the actual record. These figures had 
been put up by a Greaser named Ramon, who was exceedingly 
proud of the fact The only reason, however, why Ramon had 
stayed on so long was because The Dove had been seized with 
a fit of abstraction after having been mounted, consequent, I 
believe, upon the Greaser sporting a new pair of boots. True,, 
the broncho afterwards made up for his temporary inaction, and 
Ramon conceived a strong aversion to the cowboy from York- 
shire. The Mexican cut his face rather badly when the third 
* buck ' sent him out of the saddle, and it was necessary to use a 
deal of cold water in staunching the flow of blood, and Ramon,, 
like all Mexicans, hated cold water as he did the truth. 

All came alike to The Dove ; tenderfoot or old hand, it was 
merely a question of time, and not much of that. Those who- 
owned least proficiency in the art of sticking on a horse generally 
came off best — in more than one sense of the word. 

The Dove acquired a reputation, and men came from long 
distances to match themselves against the equine cyclone* 
Haigh, had he been a careful man, might have become rich,, 
for no man ever tackled The Dove unless he had previously put 
down his stake — ten dollars was the minimum — Haigh backing 
his animal on level terms. Unfortunately, Haigh could only 
kteep money when there was no opportunity of spending it,, 
and the whole of The Dove's earnings disappeared when his 
master paid his quarterly visit to Conception. 

It is surprising to what lengths some men will go when their 
honour as horsemen is at stake, and the men who came to the 
ranch were sportsmen to the backbone. Mortgages would be 
given on future pay, guns sold, saddles, blankets, and trinkets 
disposed of in order to raise the required sum, should an 
antagonist of The Dove not possess the wherewithal in hard 
cash. 

Once I saw an Irishman, whose whole fortune consisted of 
one dollar forty-five cents, sit down to play poker in the hope 
of increasing it to the amount required for a trial with The 
Dove. He played all through the morning, the whole after- 
noon, and at sundown his stock of cash amounted to five dollars. 
Once he went as high as nine dollars twenty cents, once he sank 
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as low as ten cents. The stakes, of course, were very small, but 
O'Brien could neither lose his all nor yet win the required balance. 
He was quite exhausted when Haigh, delighted with his per- 
sistency and pluck, offered to let him off the odd five dollars. 

The contest took place after breakfast next morning, and 
O'Brien was out of the saddle — it was one of The Dove's dia- 
bolic characteristics that he would allow himself to be mounted 
without giving any trouble — before one could count ten. It was 
a good half-hour before he pulled round, but his only complaint 
was of the shortness of the run for his money. 

Cowboys, greasers, and half-breeds who had been used to 
handling buckjumpers all their lives, and were plumb full of 
dodges for combating equine viciousness ; young Englishmen 
used to the hunting field and caring not a rap for a dozen falls \ 
ex-cavalry men and roughriders who were game to break the 
most tricky and savage horse that ever arched his back — all 
were tried by The Dove and found wanting. This interesting 
broncho was acquainted with every trick for ridding the saddle 
of its occupant that the equine mind has evolved ; besides these 
he had a few extra-special dodges he had invented himself 
His artfulness was amazing. The ordinary bucking broncho, 
though he may go through the process a thousand times in the 
course of his life, has one settled programme which he sticks to 
every time. From the simple tricks familiar to every horse- 
owner he passes through grades of increasing difficulty until he 
reaches the particular move suited to his rider's skill. 

But The Dove was different ; sometimes he'd begin the 
circus with an ordinary leap heavenwards, and at others his 
first move would be a regular tour de force. Men acquainted 
with these peculiarities would occasionally — after pay-day, as a 
rule — risk ten dollars, just for the sake of testing how, and in 
what time, they would be unseated. 

Naturally Haigh always insisted upon his broncho having 
fair play. The ordinary bit and a snaffle rein was a sine qud nan 
if a trial were contemplated. He would never consent to The 
Dove being mouthed with a Spanish bit — an infernal instrument 
of torture which, rightly used, effectually prevents a horse 
bucking, for it forces him to keep his head in the air, and, in 
the process, almost cuts his tongue in halves. Wonderful animal 
as was The Dove, I do not believe he would have been a match 
for even an ordinary rider had a Spanish bit been used ; but, as I 
said, Haigh would not allow it. 
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The boys on Jackson's ranch became quite proud of The 
Dove ; each one had been on — and off— his back a score of 
times, and they always displayed the keenest interest when a 
stranger rode in and intimated his desire to take a hand against 
the broncho. They would bet between themselves how long the 
victim would survive, and frequently would make up a sort of 
pool, as do the passengers on a big steamer, each man contri- 
buting a dollar and making a guess at the duration of the bout, 
the one coming nearest scooping the pool. 

* Un ban chaty un ban rat,* the Frenchmen say, and this 
Napoleon of bronchos met his Waterloo at last 

Six of the boys, including Haigh and myself, were sitting 
outside our shanty one blazing afternoon, smoking, dozing, and 
occasionally exerting ourselves to utter some laudatory remark 
concerning The Dove and his latest exploit. This had taken 
place the previous evening. A dandy Mexican had come all 
the way from La Paz to pit himself against Haigh's broncho. 
No sooner had Alonzo de Guittariez settled himself in the 
saddle than The Dove converted himself into a remarkably life- 
like see-saw, alternately and rapidly raising his withers and 
hind-quarters, and shooting the Mexican backwards and forwards 
until he became giddy and fell to the ground. Here he had 
become so violently sick, and groaned so terribly and for so 
long, that Dave Harding declared * he'd got his inside all twisted 
upside down.* 

* I declare,' observed Si Duke, lazily shifting from one elbow 
to the other, * that bronk gits cunninger every day he lives/ 

* So ! ' agreed Harvey Ellis, * what he don't know soon won't 
be worth a damn.' 

* You bet,' the owner of the animal said, proudly, * that horse 
is an out-an-outer. He's a whole circus an' th' band thrown in. 
I wouldn't swop him f r a pocketful o' greenbacks.' 

We nodded, relapsing into silent internal admiration of the 
redoubtable broncho. 

Suddenly Joe Hanlon raised his head and uttered a vigorous 
* Hola ! ' which aroused us from our drowsy contemplation. 

* What is it } ' some one inquired. 

Joe pointed to the left hand, and we saw a horseman crawl- 
ing along the trail at a gait which showed his mount was dead 
beat. The rider looked dead beat, too, when he came abreast 
the shanty and drew rein. 'Any objection to me pullin' up for 
a spell ? ' he shouted. 
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Harding, who was our foreman, shouted back, and the man 
came towards us. ' Welcome,* said Dave ; "S a well yonder,' 
jerking his thumb in the direction of the corrugated sheds where 
ive stabled our ponies. * Whisky's inside.' 

The stranger nodded, dismounted, and lugged his pony to 
the sheds, hauled up a bucket of water into which the tired beast 
plunged his muzzle, dropped the reins over a hook, and went 
inside the shanty. He came out rubbing his lips and looking a 
trifle less mournful. 

* Pretty warm,' he said, dropping on the bench alongside 
Harding. The temperature in the shade was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 120 degress. 

Joe Hanlon nodded. 

* Ain't quite s' bad as in my country,' the newcomer con- 
tinued. 

Joe sat up. * Where d'yer come from — Hell } ' he asked with 
some heat. Joe was born and raised in New Mexico, and was 
more than a bit jealous of the honour of his birthplace. 

The stranger did not appear to notice the somewhat offensive 
nature of the inquiry, * South Australia,* he said, quietly. 

* Got any sorter wish fr a fire just now ? ' asked Joe, 
ironically. 

' No, thank ye. I g^ess we'd call this a pretty warm day, 
even in Australia.' 

We others began to show some interest in life. * Pretty bad 
place to live in, South Australia ?' I hazarded, sitting up. 

* No ; finest country on earth.' The stranger was looking 
straight in front of his nose, and his voice did not rise above a 
low drawl. 

* Pity yer left it, ain't it } ' Joe asked. The reference to the 
relative coolness of New Mexico seemed to have hurt Hanlon's 
feelings, and his tone of voice was distinctly aggressive. 

The Australian's coolness was not ruffled. * It is,' he said, 
cool as a cucumber. 

* Anythin' else good've yer got ? ' 

* Sheep an' horsemen.' 

*Ah! An' how d'yer reckon th' latter in universal pre- 
cedence.^' Hanlon was quite polite, and his voice became 
gentle — insinuating, even. I noticed Haigh's keen grey eyes 
begin to twinkle. 

* Number one,* was the laconic answer. 

* An' whereabouts may yer be in th' list ter home ? ' 
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' Oh ! I guess I'd be somewhere between top and bottom ; 
*bout middling, ye know.' 

Hanlon nodded almost imperceptibly in Haigh's direction, 
and, after* a short pause, the old Yorkshireman drawlingly 
remarked : ' IVe got a harse that ain't easy t* ride.' The Corn- 
stalk looked faintly interested. * Point o' fact,' Haigh continued, 
^ we ain't yet come across a man as can stay on his back. 
There's been scoores of 'em try, but no one ain't stayed on 
longer'n five minutes.' 

* 2.53,' Dave corrected. 
'Well, 2.53, then.' 

' Guess he ain't had to do with any one yet who is a good 
rider,' the Australian observed. 

I expected an explosion, but some one kicked Joe Hanlon 
sharply on the ankle, and the disturbance was averted. 

* Well, Siree, how'd yer like to try th' hoss l ' Harding asked. 

* Well/ he said, * I'm only a middlin' rider, but I don't mind 
tryin*.' 

* Now ? ' and Haigh made a move to get up. 

* Wait a bit; it won't give the horse a fair chance to rampage 
him while it's hot ; wait till it's a bit cooler.* 

I thought Hanlon would have choked himself. * Mind he 
don't rampage you,' he said angrily. 

* I'll watch it,' was the confident reply. 

Haigh explained the conditions of the trial ; the Australian 
made no objections, backing himself to the extent of forty 
dollars, and taking bets amounting to another sixty. His 
nonchalance and calm assumption of the certainty of victory 
aroused the temper of the boys, who readily backed The Dove 
at two to one. I myself invested a modest five on the 
broncho. 

About seven o'clock Haigh led his treasure from the shed, 
and the Australian looked him over carefully. He appeared 
satisfied, and, after a further close examination of the bridle and 
saddle, smiled an aggravating smile in the faces of the cowboys, 
standing around waiting the commencement of the performance. 
That The Dove could be beaten not one believed for a moment. 
The South Australian, a tall, spare, remarkably long-legged 
man, might or might not be a good horseman, but he couldn't 
stay on the broncho, that was a foregone conclusion. 

The Cornstalk handled the saddle, made an alteration or 
two, and, placing one foot in the stirrup, threw the other leg 
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.over The Dove's back as negligently as if he were striding a 
rail. Then he dropped into the saddle, and the corners of the 
boys' mouths began to curl upward in joyful anticipation. 

For a few seconds The Dove remained perfectly quiet, then 
lie pawod around a bit, and the boys winked expressively. The 
broncho's lean head and shoulders were raised, his fore-feet left 
the ground, and without a moment's warning up he went until 
lie stood upright on his hind-legs. In went the spurs, 
remarkably large rowelled spurs we noticed they were, and the 
''bronk' dropped forward and suddenly flung up his hind- 
<]uarters. It was a move well known to us, and frequently used ; 
iDore than one good man had been sent into space through its 
agency, and we'd have betted our bottom dollar it would unseat 
the stranger. But it didn't ; he stiffened his long legs, thrust 
his feet forward and his shoulders back, and dragged The Dove's 
head sideways. 

This move gave the broncho an idea ; he whirled around 
like a catharine-wheel, shifting his feet with marvellous rapidity, 
but the Australian did not get giddy and fall off. The Dove 
^hook his head as if puzzled ; for several seconds he remained 
stock still. During the interval I referred to the watch I 
carried, the only one on the ranch, and ascertained that two 
minutes had expired. 

The broncho made up his mind : bucking was to be his next 
move. A quick jerk carried his nose well between his fore-legs 
he tucked his legs under him, feet close together, and, arching 
his back like a cat, leaped three feet in the air, coming down 
stiff- legged. The Australian was shaken, he swayed from side 
to side, but no sooner was he down than up he went again. 
Thirty times in an incredibly short space of time did The Dove 
repeat the operation, but remove his burden he could not. We 
looked on in wonder : such knee-grip, such perfect coincidence 
•of movement we had never before seen. 

Then The Dove lost his temper, and gave a display I have 
never seen equalled. He reared, fell backward, ran sideways 
and in circles, rolled over and tried to crush his rider, danced* 
pirouetted, kicked, bit, slid, scrambled, bolted, everything he 
knew, all to no purpose : the Cornstalk stuck to his back as if he 
had been glued to the saddle. Unless the girths broke it looked 
as if the rider and not the horse would be the winner. Haigh's 
face was a picture of grief and consternation ; eight or nine 
minutes had gone and The Dove was becommg exhaused ; his 
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reputation was seriously threatened, and financial trouble loomed 
large in his owner's imagination. The gallant broncho pulled 
himself together for a last effort Once more dropping his head 
he bucked as he had never bucked before, and his rider went up 
and down like a shuttlecock. All at once a strip of leather fell 
to the ground, and we saw the Australian convulsively grip the 
saddle-horn, while he made desperate efforts to thrust his big 
spurs between The Dove's skin and the girths. In their passage 
the sharp points severely lacerated the poor brute, and the pain 
made him frantic ; he ceased bucking and dashed away at a mad 
gallop that carried him out of sight. 

It was an angry crowd that faced the Australian when he 
trotted back half an hour later, the broncho covered with bloody 
sweat and lather, trembling like a leaf, and as submissive as a 
lamb. Harding was about to speak when Joe Hanlon thrust 
himself to the front, truculent menace in his eyes, and his right 
hand at his hip. 

* Git ! * he said with terrible calmness. 
The Australian looked inquiringly at him. 

* Git ! * repeated Hanlon. * Take yer horse an' be off ; arf 
thank yer lucky stars yer goin* without half-a-dozen bullets in 
yer mean carcase. Stickin' yer spurs inside o' th' girths is bad 
enough, but t' strap yerself to th' saddle. Ugh ! Git, I say.' 

And the man from South Australia * got.' 



MR. TWISTER, K.C. 
By * Twelve Bore.' 

I ELL, are you sorry you came?' inquired my friend 
and host, Sir John Mildmay, as, at the close of the 
second day of the Winter Assizes, held at Frailbury^ 
we started for our homeward drive in the baronet's 
mail-phaeton. 

* On the contrary,' I replied ; * though I confess to a feeling 
of regret, now that it is all over, that he succeeded in getting his 
brute of a client acquitted on the capital charge, I wouldn't 
have missed that Mr. What's-his-name's defence for worlds, for 
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a more masterly peroration I never wish to listen to. Prejudiced* 
as I was, the fellow actually nearly succeeded in winning me- 
over to his own way of thinking ; and, talk about effect ! why 
the scene in Court, when the children of the murdered woman 
came sobbing into the witness-box, one after another, would 
have made the fortune of an East-end theatre. I declare it 
wouldn't have surprised me in the least had the jury let his- 
injured client off altogether. Though I know that you were 
chafing all the while at your enforced attendance in Court in 
your capacity of Chairman of the Grand Jury, and the dayV 
hunting you had missed in consequence, you must acknowledge- 
that the eloquence of the learned counsel for the defence had^ 
its effect, even upon such a hardened old sinner as yourself. I 
could tell it had, indeed, by the way you fidgeted about in your 
seat, so don't deny it, Jack.' 

* Don't want to, old boy,' replied my friend ; * that sort of 
thing always does make me feel more or less uncomfortable, 
don't you know. It is for that reason, indeed, that I never will 
go to a theatre where I think there is any chance of my feelings 
being worked upon. Uncomfortable did I say ? Why for two 
pins I could have blubbered outright this afternoon when the 
barrister in question made his final appeal to the jury. How he'll 
laugh to-night when I chaff him about it ! I told you he was 
coming to dine and sleep, didn't I ? Yes, he's a devilish clever 
fellow is Tony Twister,' continued my companion, * and as good a 
chap as ever lived, into the bargain, which is more than you caa 
say of every wise man one meets. I speak from experience, for 
Tony and I were in the same form together at Eton for ever so- 
long, and the boy was father to the man, I can assure you^ 
Making a lot of money ? I believe you, my boy ! More than« 
any member of the Bar, they tell me, at the present time, good 
luck to him ! Turning an intelligent jury round his little finger^ 
too, is by no means his only accomplishment, I can assure you. 
Didn't he stroke the Oxford boat for two years, and a better 
shot at driven grouse and partridges, or rocketing pheasants, I 
never yet saw. Such a hand with his " mauleys " — with or 
without gloves— too ! You ask him about the dressing down he 
gave a poacher one shiny night " in the season of the year," as 
the song says, when on a visit to us in my father's time, just five 
winters ago. On second thoughts, though, perhaps you had 
better not, for dear old Tony is not given to blowing his owa 
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trumpet. Supposing I do it for him ? Well, I don't mind if 
I do, and I think you'll agree with me that it's worth listen- 
ing to.' 

It was on a Sunday night just before Christmas, and we were 
all, including Tony, sitting round the fire in the billiard-room, 
Smoking and talking, and drinking spirituous liquors. You see, 
fliy father was rather old-fashioned in his ideas, and would 
no more have sanctioned a game of pool on fhat day, than 
flown over the moor. Well, just as we were thinking of lighting 
our flat candles, and retiring for the night, the butler came in to 
say that one of the under-keepers was at that moment in the 
servants' hall, and wanted to see me * very particular.' Out I 
went accordingly, and there, sure enough, was the under-keeper 
in question, with a verbal message from Abraham Howe, his 
•chief, to the effect that the poachers were out in force, and were 
at that moment in Stroud Wood, shooting away like * Billy O,' as 
he expressed it. As I had given orders that if anything of the 
sort ever occurred, I was at once to be informed, he had lost no 
time in sending to the house : meanwhile, he had collected all the 
men he could and had already started for the scene of action. 
Ordering the messenger a horn of ale, and bidding him wait a 
'moment, I rushed off* to the billiard-room to tell Tony and the 
other fellows. * Would all or any of them care to volunteer at 
short notice for active service, under the banner of Field- Marshal 
Abraham Howe?' I asked. Wouldn't they, that's all! By 
Jove, you never saw chaps so keen in your life. Before you 
could say 'Jack Robinson,' as the saying is, each man had 
seized a flat candle and was off* to his room three steps at a 
time, to change his clothes for garments befitting the occasion. 
Even the dear old governor, forgetting all about his gout in the 
excitement of the moment, to say nothing of the wintry aspect 
outside — there was a hard frost at the time — was mad to go too, 
^o much so that he was quite angry with me for countermanding 
his order to the butler to have his favourite cob saddled, 
.and brought round at once. 

Another ten minutes and the five of us, armed with a thick 
stick apiece, and headed by the young keeper, were off* and 
away at a brisk trot across the park in the direction of Stroud 
Wood, our pace quickening as a gunshot, at no great distance, 
followed in rapid succession by several others, rang out in the 
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irosty night. Tony's usually impassive countenance was all 
aglow with excitement, as the sounds reached his ears. 

* Come on, you fellows I * he shouted, as buttoning his 

•shooting jacket tight, he proceeded to make play on his own 

account ; so hot indeed, did he set the pace, that the field behind 

him, in spite of their enthusiasm, had tailed off to an alarming 

-extent by the time we had arrived at the gate leading out of the 

park by the keeper's house.' As you know, once you emerge 

into the high road, it is but a couple of hundred yards or so to 

Stroud Wood — the cover we beat, if you recollect, last Tuesday 

^hat ever was. Just a halt here to allow Jessop and Franklin, 

the two fattest of the party, whom we could hear in the distance 

puffing and blowing like a couple of grampuses, to come up, 

-and then on we went, our ardour receiving a further stimulus by 

"the unmistakable sound of angry voices proceeding from the 

^ <lepths of the wood. Plunging into the thick of it, another five 

minutes' hard running on the part of the four of us, and we had 

-reached the field of battle, and not before we were wanted either, 

I can tell you. 

Battling manfully with at least half-a-dozen poachers, all of 
them stiff-built fellows, were good old Abraham and three of 
the watchers he had brought with him, whilst a little way off, 
-defending themselves as best they could against five of the gang, 
ivere Tony Twister and the young keeper who had conveyed 
the message to us. 

Three of our men and a couple of poachers lay senseless on 
the ground, whilst dead pheasants, both the real article and 
dummies, shattered gun-3tocks, and blood-stained cudgels were 
strewed all round them in admirable confusion. The 
poachers had evidently, so far, got the upper hand, and 
there is no saying what might have happened to Abraham 
and his merry men had not our arrival, in the very nick of time, 
turned the tide in his favour. Not knowing how many more 
of us there might be, and probably, in the general hubbub and 
confusion, giving us credit for being more in number than we 
actually were, the poachers — such of them as were able to, that 
is — turned and ran to a man, headed by their reputed leader, a 
recent arrival in the district, generally known as * Cockney Jim,' 
and the most determined poacher in the county, by all accounts, 
who, in his turn, was hotly pursued by our friend Tony — Tony, 
viith so far an undamaged countenance, and a dangerous gleam 
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in his eyes, which boded ill for the other when he came up with? 
him. 

* By Jove ! there'll be some fun if that chap shows fight where 
old Tony comes up with him ! ' exclaimed Frank Maitland. as 
the rest of the rescue party and myself followed as if by natural 
instinct in the wake of the pair. 

* Oh, how I wish I wasn't so beastly fat! 'groaned poor Jessop^. 
as he tried in vain to keep up with us. * Don't let 'em start 
fightin' until I come up with you ! ' he roared, as at last, com- 
pletely exhausted, he found himself compelled to pull up short,, 
a request which would have been inevitably received with a 
shout of laughter had we not been in rather a similar predica- 
ment ourselves. 

On through the wood they went, now down a big ride^. 
then into the covert again, the leader turning and twisting- 
like a hare with a brace of greyhounds after it ; now into a 
narrow footpath, and finally — and thank goodness for that — 
through a bridle gate into a grass meadow. 

Short of bridle as we all were, a cheer broke from us- 
involuntarily, as, making our exit through the gate, we saw that 
Tony was rapidly overhauling his man. 

* He'll have him — Tony'll have him in another second ! By 
the powers, he's got him ! ' shouted Frank Maitland, beside 
himself with excitement. Look ! he's got him down ! Come 
on, boys, before the beggar does Tony a mischief ! * 

Another minute, and we had formed a ring round the two 
combatants, who, having risen from the ground, panting for 
breath and exhausted, now stood facing each other. 

The poacher was the first to speak. 'You've got me fair 
and square this time, Mister Lawyer,' said he, eyeing Tony with 
a malevolent look, * and five on yer agin one, and short o* puff 
inter the bargain, is odds I ain't in the 'abit of takin', so march 

me off and be d d to the lot on yer, as soon as yer like,. 

and the sooner the better.' 

'Your wish will certainly be gratified the moment the 
keepers come up,' replied Tony ; * meanwhile,' he continued,. 
* might I inquire without giving offence, how it is you address- 
me as ** Mister Lawyer?" Have we ever met before — er — out 
shooting, for instance ; if so,' said Tony, with a smile, * you 
certainly have the advantage of me.' 

* 'Ave we met before ? Wot do you think ! ' said the- 
poacher, scornfully. * Do you think I've such a ruddy short 
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memory as to forgit that time at the Hold Bailey three year ago, 
ivhen you got me — tne, a hinnercent man — twelve months for 
a doin' what ? why, nuffin*. Wot, O ! yus, Tm likely to forgit 
that, ain't I ? ' 

' I reckemised yer in that there wood dVeckly I see yer,' he 
went on, ' an* if these four pals o' yours hadn't come up when 
"they did, it would a' bin a case o' kingdom come for one o* us, 
•an' it wouldn't have bin me, you may take jfour Bible ! I only 
wish, now I've got my puff back again, I could 'ave another 
sich chance that's all ! ' he exclaimed, as he spat on the 
ground, with a groan of disgust 

* You do f ' replied Tony, coolly. * Then, by Jove, you shall 
have it. You'll see fair play, won't you, you fellows ? * And 
with that he took off his shooting jacket, threw it on the grass, 
and once more faced his man. 

Too much astonished apparently to speak, the other in like 
manner divested himself of his velveteen coat, threw his cap on 
the top of it, and, with a curse on his lips and a murderous 
look on his face, squared up to his opponent without further 
parley. 

The same height and weight, and I should imagine about 
the same age, a better matched pair probably never put up their 
hands than did these two strangely matched adversaries. There 
was science, however, to be reckoned with, as Cockney Jim 
quickly found to his cost. Suffice it to say that, gamely as 
he came up round after round, he could make no impression 
whatever on dear old Tony, who, after playing with his man all 
through the piece, finally put paid to his account by knocking 
him out of time with a tremendous right-hander on the jaw. 

* What was the upshot of it all ?' 

' I'll tell you. In the natural order of things, Cockney Jim 
and his pals, if they had had their deserts, would inevitably 
have made their appearance at the next assizes, with, no doubt, 
unpleasant consequences to themselves ; but in this instance, 
averse though he was to poaching, the dear old governor, on 
hearing the story of the fight in the meadow by moonlight, 
was so enchanted with the idea, that he not only refused to 
prosecute, but actually, after extracting a promise from him 
that he would never go poaching again, presented Cockney Jim 
with a fiver for his pluck. 

* Did the latter keep his word ? ' 
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•Well, seeing that he is now head-keeper to Mr. Anthony- 
Twister, K.C., on the estate that talented gentleman has recently 
acquired in Norfolk, I think you may take it for granted that^ 
he has/ 
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TURF TALK. 

By 'Magpie.' 

IHERE is probably no such diversity of opinion on any 
subject you could mention, as there is with regard to 
the merits of our racehorses — those of any note, 
that is. 

Pick out a dozen habitual followers of the sport of kings, old 
players at the great game, so to speak • ask each of them in turn 
to name the horse he considers the best he has ever seen carry 
silk, and the odds are ten to one that no two answers will be 
alike. One will name Blair Athol, another Gladiateur, a third 
Ormonde, and so on. Steeplechasing just the same : Emblem, 
The Lamb, Cloister, and Manifesto, not forgetting the redoubt- 
able John M.P., all having champions to assert their claim to 
superiority one over the others. If there is any merit in defeat- 
ing possibly the very best field of horses that ever started for the 
Derby, Blair Athol surely must come out very nearly top of the 
•class. On the other hand, the horses behind Gladiateur at 
Epsom were a very sorry crew, Christmas Carol, who ran second, 
never doing anything afterwards ; whilst Eltham, who finished 
third, eventually found his way to the cab-rank. 

Ormonde's claims to superiority were undoubtedly of a very 
high order, Minting and Saraband, who finished behind him in 
the Guineas, both being good enough to win nine Derbies out ot 
ten, whilst the same may be said of The Bard, who ran second to 
him at Epsom. Whilst admitting that Ormonde would probably 
have won under any circumstances, there are many who declare 
to this day that, but for being injudiciously ridden. Colonel 
Owen Williams's game little chestnut would inevitably have 
made a better fight of it than he did. 
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As it was, the result of the race was a verification of the old 
saying, that a good big one will always defeat a good little one. 
About the most gigantic specimen of a racehorse I ever saw was 
one of M. Lefevre's — Henry by name, if my memory serves me — 
eliciting the remark from his jovial owner as he superintended the 
saddling of the horse in the paddock at Epsom, * Ah, mon ami,, 
'e is big enough, if *e is only good enough/ 

Of good * little uns,' where would you find the equal — \^t 
alone the superior — of Lecturer, who won the Cesarevvitch in 
1866 and the Gold Cup at Ascot in 1867 ? And if it comes to that,, 
where would you match his owner, Harry, Marquis of Hastings ?• 

Whatever his faults — and I fancy extravagance was about 
the worst, if not the only one of them — it is certain that his was 
a most lovable disposition. You have only to mention his name 
amongst any of his surviving friends to ascertain that. 

That his premature death was hastened by the abominable 
treatment he received at the hands of one or two members of 
the Ring admits of no doubt. One of the most prominent of 
them, indeed, once expressed himself more than strongly 
on the subject to the writer, giving at the same time 
one of his reasons for so doing. * Just before the race for the 
Middle Park Plate, for which,* said he, *if you recollect, Lady 
Elizabeth was served up very warm, indeed — backed against the 
field, in fact — the Marquis laid me seven thousand to four on his 
filly. Well, her ladyship got beat, as you know, and as my bet 
was not included in his commissioner's account on the following 
Monday, I took it upon myself, when next we met, to recall the 
circumstance to his Lordship's memory. 

* " Oh ! that's all right," exclaimed the Marquis, the moment I 
mentioned the matter to him. " I remember making the bet per- 
fectly well, and must have forgotten, in the hurry of the moment,, 
to jot it down in my book. How stupid of me, to be sure ! " 

* You may think nothing of this,' went on my informant, * but 
my experience tells me that many another aristocratic plunger, 
similarly situated, would certainly have endeavoured to shuffle 
out of payment could he have shown that the bet was not 
recorded in his own book as well as mine.' 

By the success of Lecturer in the Cesarevvitch, the Marquis, 
landed a very large sum in bets — nearly, if not quite, a hundred 
thousand pounds. Seeing, however, that he lost the greater part 
of his winnings at hazard the very same night, the race cannot, 
be said to have done him much good. 
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After the Bath Races, a very different meeting in those days 
to what it is now, the Marquis always made a practice of drop- 
ping in at John Powney's farm, adjoining the racecourse, for a 
cup of tea. * Well, my Lord,' would ask Mrs. Powney — herself a 
sister of John and William Day — *and how have you done 
to-day ? ' 

' Lent 'em five thousand till next week, Mrs. Powney,' would 
reply her noble guest, airily, as he seated himself at the tea-table. 

An amusing story is told of the Marquis during his Master- 
ship of the Quorn, which post he held for a brief period. 

* Blow your horn, Harry ; blow your horn ! ' exclaimed a 
friend at his side, as a fox broke close to them. 

* Blow my horn I ' replied the M.F.H. in dismay ; ' my dear 
fellow, / should be sick if I did.* 

With a stable full of good horses, such as Vauban, Rustic, 
Lady Elizabeth, The Earl, Ackworth, Lecturer, Redcap, Re- 
pulse, and Siberia, and such liberal patrons as the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Marquis of Hastings, and Colonel Hugh Baillie, 
no wonder the Danebury stable was a power in the land at that 
period ; and what the flying Lady Elizabeth might not have 
accomplished had her heart not been broken by her severe race 
in the Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates, we can only conjec- 
ture. As it was, her performances in the Derby and Oaks the 
following year were pitiable to witness. In the former race the 
public clung to her like a leech, and she kept her position in the 
betting to the very last. Never surely in the history of the Turf 
was a secret so well kept as her ladyship's. 

Always a popular meeting, Stockbridge during the reign of 
John Day fairly eclipsed itself. He it was who conceived the 
happy thought of inviting the whole of the county police, who 
had been keeping the course, to dine at his expense at the close 
of the day's racing, whilst a rattling prize-fight was being 
brought off in the plantation adjoining. Who that witnessed it, 
too, will forget the scene when the late Lord Queensberry, on one 
of the Bibury Club days, disgusted at the result of his ride, dis- 
mounted from his horse, without troubling to weigh in, and, 
giving him a cut with his whip, sent him about his business, 
telling the spectators standing round, at the same time, that 
any one who caught the brute could keep him. In a second, 
«very Gippo on the course was after the runaway, and a fine free 
fight there was for his possession when he was captured, as may 
well be imagined. 
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Another amusing scene on a Bibury Club day was when the 
late Lord Aylesford — the popular * Joe ' — riding in trousers, to 
the utter astonishment of his friends, to say nothing of himself* 
steered his own horse Chandos to victory in one of the races set 
apart for members of the Club. Chandos, it may be remem- 
bered, had run fourth in the Derby, and a couple of years or so 
later started one of the hottest favourites ever known for the 
Grand National, won by Regal, ridden by Joe Cannon, and 
trained in the same stable, after a tremendous finish with old 
Congress, steered by Mr. E. P. Wilson: 

No handsomer horse was ever started for the Grand National 
than Chandos, but he must have been an awkward one to ride 
for he went at his fences with his head between his knees. He 
all but came down at the water jump in front of the Grand Stand, 
but Jewitt managed to keep him on his legs, and the way he 
made up his lost ground was a caution, catching up his horses 
apparently with no difficulty at all. No wonder those who 
had backed him thought their money was as good as in their 
pockets. 

It was a bitter disappointment, therefore, when on landing 
nto the racecourse, the white jacket and blue cap were seen to be 
on the spot, but unfortunately on a black instead of a chestnut. 
Shortly after the race, the writer was told by Captain Prime, 
Captain Machell's brother-in-law, himself a heavy backer of 
Chandos, that the latter had, to all intents and purposes, settled his 
field, when approaching Valentine's Brook, he took off too soon, 
and fell. On the other hand, I am given to understand that Joe 
Cannon, who rode the winner in such brilliant fashion states 
authoritatively that Regal had the best of it all through the piece, 
and as no one should be in a better position to judge than the 
eminent trainer in question, few people — certainly not the writer 
of this article — would care to question his decision. 

Lord Marcus Beresford, riding his own horse, Chimney 
Sweep, was third, and that he had considerable confidence in 
his horse's ability to do the trick was evinced by the spirited 
way he backed him against Chandos in their places, with 
Captain Machell, in the large billiard-room at the Washington 
the previous night. Mr. * Jerry' Dalglish, too, riding for Mr. 
J. H. Houldsworth, had made a fancy bet — not to say several — 
that he would be first over the water jump, a feat he 
accomplished handsomely, to the great delight of his friends 
in * the know.' 
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Later on in the day, the same popular young sportsman 
met with a terrible fall in a hurdle race, such a * crumpler,' in- 
deed, that his life for a time was despaired of. Youth, however, 
and a strong constitution pulled him round eventually between 
them, to the great relief of his numerous friendsi 

It was in the plantation at Stockbridge, one evening after 
the races, ; that a hostile meeting with nature's weapons of a 
decidedly unique description, was brought to a conclusion with- 
out let or hindrance, the two principals being none other than 
the late Duke of Hamilton and Captain Machell, who had 
contrived to quarrel during the day. 

The first round ended with a knock-down blow for the 
Captain, and that was as far as he got, for Duke * Rufus ' — who 
was seconded, by the way, by Hip Grace of Beaufort — like the 
good plucked one he was, pulling himself together in earnest, 
never gave his man another chance, and in the end won easily. 

In those days the members of the Bibury Club were accus- 
tomed to dine together in the evening at the principal inn at 
Stockbridge ; and on one occasion, the landlord, by way of 
keeping his house select during their stay, determined to 
exclude all outside custom of any sort. This did not at all 
suit the views of the tag-rag and bob-tail division, who, furious 
at being refused admittance to the bar as usual, went away 
vowing vengeance of a bloodthirsty character on the heads of 
all concerned, and the members of the Bibury Club in 
particular. True to their word, the members of the club, Sir 
John Astley at their head, were just on the point of sitting 
down to dinner, when a vagabond, who somehow or other had 
managed to obtain admittance into the hotel, rushed upstairs, 
armed with what is termed a * stink-pot,' and, throwing it 
into their midst, disappeared as quickly as he came. Dining, 
of course, under such unpleasant circumstances was quite out 
of the question, and the * Mate,' furious at being done out 
of his dinner, rushed out into the street, and, pulling a five- 
pound note from his pocket, proclaimed aloud his intention of 
giving it to any one who brought the culprit before him. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, when away went 
half-a-dozen roughs as hard as they could go, Jbristling for 
blood so to speak, and in less than five minutes were back 
again, dragging between them an unfortunate wight, who, in 
spite of his struggles, they never let go until they had dragged 
him into the hotel and deposited their prize at their patron's feet 
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in exchange for the promised fiver. In vain did their victim 
plead his innocence, and he was in the thick of some very rough 
treatment at the hands of the justly incensed Bibury Club 
members, when in rushed the landlord, with horror depicted on 
his countenance, imploring them to stop, as, so far from being 
the real culprit, the unhappy person they were belabouring was 
a highly respectable tradesman in the town, who taking 
a quiet stroll after the labour of the day was pounced 
upon by these ragamuffins as just the man to suit their purpose. 
Needless to say, the * Mate ' and his friends at once held their 
hands, and as some sort of recompense for the rough treatment 
he had received, a subscription was forthwith started amongst 
them for his benefit, and handed over there and then. Alas ! 
the worthy citizen's unlucky star was still in the ascendant, for 
profuse in his gratitude, no sooner had he left the hotel when he 
was again pounced upon by the scaramucci outside, who having 
by some mysterious means ascertained how the affair had ended, 
were now waiting to * go through ' his pockets. 

And now comes the news that Danebury is in the market. 
Many celebrated horses have gone forth to do battle for the 
stable in the past, but I question if there is one whose memory 
will be more cherished by the surviving members of the Day 
family, than that of the The Hero, without doubt the finest 
stayer of his time. 

Foaled in 1843, The Hero, a chestnut horse by Chesterfield, 
out of Grace Darling, by Defence, was, together with his dam 
put up for auction at the Bath races of the same year, in the 
middle of a blinding snowstorm, and knocked down for the 
bagatelle of thirty pounds to a sporting Somersetshire parson, 
who, in his turn, handed over his bargain immediately after- 
wards to his friend John Powney, a brother-in-law of John Day, 
for a small consideration, if, indeed, any at all. 

Later on. Lord George Bentinck had the offer of the colt, but 
for once in a way .his Lordship's judgment, to quote Sam 
Weller, * went a wisitin,* and he wouldn't have anything to say 
to him. What a bargain the horse turned out may be gathered 
from the fact that during his four-years* career on the turf, The 
Hero, besides numerous other races, won for his first owners, 
John Powney and John Day, the Doncaster Cup, 1846, the 
Goodwood Cup, 1847, ^ind the Ascot Cup, 1847 2i"d 1848. 

The Goodwood Cup, it may be mentioned, nearly ended in a 
fiasco, some rascal, just before the race, having got at the saddle 
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and partially severed one of the stirrup leathers. Luckily the 
fact was discovered on the way to the post, and a fresh one 
substituted just in time. Small wonder that ' Honest ' John, in 
his delight, danced an impromptu fandango on the course. 
The following lines were written in his honour at the time : 

'Weight him Earth as you may,' 'tis to Hero the same ; 
When we had him in form, half a ton was his game ; 
True as steel at a finish, he'd wait or he'd go : 
He'd cut down in a trice, but ne'er savage a foe. 
Scores have heard his foot rattle, so deadly and sure. 
At Ascot, York, Goodwood, and Doncaster Moor, 
Twenty-nine races won, the best monument raise, ^ 
To this crack of four seasons, this pet of four Days. 

I cannot say good-bye to Stockbridge without relating a 
story related to me by an old huntsman, who many years ago 
-was a whipper-in to the celebrated Mr. Thomas Assheton 
Smith, when Master of the Tedworth Hounds. Late in 
the afternoon, one day at the end of a tremendous run, they 
found themselves on Stockbridge Downs, the fox, dead beat, 
making for the racecourse, up the centre of which he crawled, 
Tather than ran, in full view of the hounds and their followers. 
With difficulty he managed to get as far as the grand stand, 
and then seeing there was no hope for him, and not a single 
-refuge of any sort to fly to, the game fox, with the last rays of 
the setting sun shining upon him as if in sympathy, turned 
♦deliberately round and faced the pack. A more touching 
episode in the annals of fox-hunting I never remember to have 
Jieard of, and the old huntsman might well remark that he 
never felt so sorry for a fox in his life as he did on that 
occasion. 



SOME FAMOUS BROOD-MARES. 

By F. iNSKip Harrison. 

HAT one first-class brood-mare may accomplish for 
her owner's racing fortunes is well illustrated in the 
case of Mowerina, whose death at the ripe old age of 
thirty years robbed the Duke of Portland of one 
whom he frequently acknowledged to be the best servant he ever 
had. The daughter of Scottish Chief and Stockings was bred in 
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Denmark, but raced in this country. Her speed was immense, 
and at five years of age she won the Portland Handicap at 
Doncaster, carrying 9 st. 5 lb. It is a curious fact that whereas 
speedy horses rarely succeed in establishing a lasting name for 
themselves at the stud, the reverse is the case with speedy mares. 
To this, no doubt, may be attributed much of Mowerina's success ; 
but the fact that she was also bred like her great-granddam and 
namesake, Mowerina (the dam of West Australian, winner of 
the * Triple Crown ') — Touchstone, the latter's sire, and Emma, 
her dam, being at the top and bottom of her pedigree re- 
spectively — must have had some influence in the matter. 
Mowerina herself and her produce won for the Duke nearly 
90,000/. in stakes, her son, Donovan, taking the Derby and St. 
Leger, and her daughter, Semolina, the One Thousand Guineas, 
whilst Donovan's half-brother, Raeburn, though he had to play- 
third fiddle to Isinglass and Ravensbury in the Derby, won the 
very valuable Lancashire Plate at Manchester. 

Pocahontas, unlike Mowerina, was a failure on the racecourse 
— indeed, she never won a race. She stood only fifteen hands 
high, being of the low and lengthy type present-day breeders 
prefer. She belonged to the successful No. 3 family, although 
to a branch of it which had hitherto cut but a small figure in the 
classic races. Her colts were better than her fillies, and Stock- 
well, Rataplan, and King Tom are all represented by descendants 
at the stud at the present day. Stockwell won the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the St. Leger, and should also have won the Derby. 
In the latter race the Fates were against him. Recently amiss, 
insufficiently trained, he yet would have won had he not been 
blocked in on the rails at a critical moment, and so his chance 
effectually destroyed. At the stud he sired no fewer than 
thirteen winners of classic races, whereas his own brother. 
Rataplan, sired only one, and his half-brother. King Tom, five. 
Of Pocahontas' daughters, Auracaria deserves most notice, for 
she inherited in a large degree the ability of her dam to produce 
first-class racehorses however allied, amongst her stock being 
Rayon d'Or (winner of the St. Leger), Chamant (winner of the 
Two Thousand Guineas), and Camelia (winner of the Oaks and 
One Thousand Guineas), this trio being produced in successive 
years. It is my opinion that an exceptionally successful brood- 
mare owes her ability in that direction to the circumstance that 
she is the outcome of an amalgamation of strains which under 
happier auspices would have resulted in the production of a great 
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racehorse. Mowerina, Cobweb, and others possessed this racing 
ability themselves ; in the cases of Paraffin, Wire, and Webb, 
&c., horses bred on the same lines proved racehorses of great 
merit ; while in such instances as that of Pocahontas, where 
neither the mare herself was possessed of exceptional racing 
ability, nor any of her near relatives, it may be reasonably argued, 
I think, that the fault was in the individuals (arising from some 
hostile influence either in the state of the parents' health at the time 
of mating^ or from any one of the many circumstances that during 
the precarious period of rearing may tend to destroy a horse's 
due development), and not in the amalgamation of strains itself. 
Another famous brood-mare who, like Pocahontas, never won 
a race was Rebecca, a daughter of Lottery and a Cervantes mare, 
but in her case the opportunity was lacking, as she was never 
put into training. That she represented a successful amalga- 
mation of strains is evident, for Chorister, who won the St. 
Leger, was bred three- parts like her, and her grandson, 
Thormanby, winner of the Derby, was bred on the same lines 
exactly. The best of her stock was Alice Hawthorne, for whom 
no course seemed too long, and who was as equally successful at 
the stud as on the racecourse, whilst another daughter. Fair 
Helen, was the dam of Lord of the Isles (winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas), Lord of the Hills, and Lady Macdonald 
(dam of Brigantine, winner of the Oaks). 

Though the saying is an old one it is as equally true to-day 
as when it was first uttered, that there is not a blood-horse in 
England but has a spot of old Prunella in its veins. She was 
bred by the third Duke of Grafton, a great-grandson of Charles 
II. by one of his numerous mistresses, Barbara Palmer, whom he 
made Duchess of Cleveland. Prunella's granddam, Julia, was 
bred in 1756 by Mr. Panton, and in 1763 became the property 
of the royal Duke. She was bred on the same lines as the Blank 
mare (dam of Goldfinder, and granddam of Ceres, winner of the 
Oaks). Mated with Snap she produced Promise, and it was the 
latter*s alliance with Highflyer that resulted in Prunella. This 
famous brood-mare — the queen of her sex — had a by no means 
auspicious racing career, although she won three races out of 
eleven attempts, for she was well beaten in the Oaks of her year, 
which was won by Portia. At the stud, however, she proved such 
a great success that it has been calculated she realised for her 
owner and his son, the fourth Duke, nearly 100,000/., a tremen- 
dous sum in those days of small stakes. She was a prolific 
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vtreeder, and from 179S, when she was first sent to the stud, to 
181 1, the year of her death, produced no fewer than eleven foals, 
all of whom developed into first-class racers. Of these, Pelisse, 
a daughter of Whiskey, won the Oaks, and Pope, a son of Waxy, 
the Derby. Of her daughters, Parasol was the dam of Partisan, 
a celebrated sire, and Pledge, of Tiresias, winner of the Derby, 
whilst Pawn founded the celebrated family of which Lord Lyon, 
Ladas, Achievement, Jannette, Bend Or, and many other famous 
horses were members. The best of them, however, was Penelope, 
a daughter of Trumpator, whose stud fame is second only to 
that of her dam. In mating her the lesson taught by the success 

• of Pope was acted upon, and, like her dam Prunella, she was 
allied with Waxy, the sire of the 1809 Derby winner. To him 
she threw two winners of the Derby, Whalebone and Whisker, 
and another horse, Woful, who, if his legs had not failed him, 
would probably have been a better racer than either. Of her 
daughters, Web and Wire both inherited the ability of the family 

V to transmit to their descendants the merit innate in themselvesi 
and the latter was the ancestress of Blue Gown, winner of the 
Derby in 1868. To Web, however, clings the greater fame, as 
she founded the great family to which the late Lord Falmouth 
looked to provide the many winners which rendered his racing 

• career the most successful in turf annals. To the student of 
pedigrees it is not difficult to see why the union of the Waxy with 
the Prunella blood, as exemplified in most of the above horses, 

. should have had such unparalleled results. Prunella and Maria, 

the dam of Waxy, were bred on almost identical lines, the latter 

being a daughter of Herod and a Waxy mare, and the former 

by a son of Herod out of a Waxy mare. It was the fortunate 

nick here obtained that had such a happy outcome. 

To proceed, Web was the granddam of Cobweb, not only a 
.great race-mare, but another remarkable brood-mare. In 
appearance she approached the ideal in the thoroughbred, but 
had this peculiarity, that she always did her best in public when 
short of work. Thus, previous to winning the Oaks she had not 
had a single gallop for nearly a fortnight. Like most great 
winner-producers her vitality was remarkable, and when twenty- 
three years of age she threw Clementina, a winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas, to Venison. By far the best of her produce, 
however, was Bay Middleton, a son of Sultan, who won the Two 
Thousand Guineas and the Derby in 1836; an example followed 
in respect of the latter race by another of her sons, Achmet, who 
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scored in 1837. Her daughter, Odessa, own sister to Bay 
Middleton and Achmet, was the granddam of Queen Bertha, a 
winner of the Oaks, and dam of Spinaway and Wheel of 
Fortune, both winners of the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Oaks. 

Queen Mary is perhaps the most noteworthy example of a 
mare capable of producing first-class stock no matter however 
allied. She produced the famous Blink Bonny, for instance, to 
Melbourne, Broomielaw and Blinkhoolie to Stockwell, and Hari- 
cot to either Lanercost or Mango. Without the supposition 
that she represented in herself a combination of blood capable 
of producing a high-class winner, it would be difficult to say 
why she should have been so successful at the stud, for she 
was devoid of racing merit herself, and was a member of a family 
which hitherto had shown no striking claims to be rated very 
highly. She and her female descendants have always done 
best when allied with representatives in tail male of the Stock- 
well blood. Thus she herself produced Blinkoolie and Broomie- 
law when mated with Stockwell, and her daughter. Blink Bonny, 
that great racehorse, Blair Athol, whilst another daughter. 
Haricot, threw Caller Ou, winner of the St. Leger to the same 
horse. Then, of her other descendants, Thrift (dam of Tristan, 
winner of the Gold Cup), Miss Mildred (dam of La Roche, 
winner of the Oaks), CuUercoats (dam of Mackintosh and 
Marouette), Watercress, &c., all traced in the direct male line 
to Stockwell, as did Lady Langden (dam of the great sire, 
Hampton, and of Sir Bevys, winner of the Derby) to the latter's 
brother, Rataplan. 

The same family to which Queen Mary belonged later on 
also produced another great brood-mare, to wit, Laura, who 
had the same faculty of throwing first-class winners, no matter 
how she was mated. To Rattle she produced Ashfield ; to^ 
Nutbourne, Fraulein ; to St. Albans. Proto-Martyr ; to Rosi- 
crucian, Laureate ; to Thunderbolt, Lemnos ; and to Lord 
Clifton, Petrarch and Rotherhill. Mr. Gosden bought Laura, 
who was a half-sister to Tormentor, winner of the Oaks, for a 
mere song, and she proved to him a veritable gold-mine. Her 
most successful alliance was with Lord Clifden, and those who 
believe, as I do, that inbreeding with discretion is the best 
possible plan for breeders to pursue, will view this fact with 
satisfaction, for both her own sire and the sire of Lord Clifden 
were sons of Touchstone. Probably Rotherhill would have 
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turned out the best of her produce, but he unfortunately became 
a roarer after winning the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, and 
so his own brother, Petrarch, who scored in both the Two 
Thousand Guineas and Derby, must have precedence. 

Devotion, who was no slouch on the racecourse herself^ 
but gained a deal more fame at the stud, belonged to a family 
that always had a distinguished place in Turf annals. All her 
successes came from alliances with Hermit, and, curiously 
enough, the best of her produce were, without exception, fillies. 
The pick were St. Marguerite and Thebais, who won the One 
Thousand Guineas in successive years, the latter aLo taking 
the Oaks. Thebais failed to distinguish herself as a brood- 
mare, but St. Marguerite produced Seabreeze (winner of the 
Oaks and St. Leger) and Roquebiune (the dam of Rock Sand). 

It is very easy to see where Mandane, that prime daughter 
of Pot-8-os described by the * Druid * as worthy almost to rank 
with Prunella, got her winner-producing powers from. She was 
a half-sister to Cardinal Beaufort, winner of the Derby, and 
traced in the direct female line to an own sister to Regulus. 
Close inbreeding to Eclipse characterised her alliance with 
Dick Andrews, and to him she threw in successive years 
Manuella, winner of the Oaks, and Altisidora winner of the 
St. Leger, and to his son. Tramp, the great sire, Lottery. 
She was also the dam of Brutandorf, by Blacklock. Her 
daughter, Manuella, when put to the stud, produced Memnon, 
winner of the St. Leger, when mated with Whisker, and also 
Nitocris, the ancestress of the speedy Delaunay. 

Y. Giantess will always be remembered as the dam of Eleanor, 
the first mare to win the Derby. She was foaled in 1790, 
and was a daughter of Diomed and Giantess, who were both 
members of the same family. Eleanor also won the Oaks, and 
at the stud threw the celebrated sire, Muley, to Orville. Her 
two sisters, Julia and Cressida, however, fared even better than 
she did in the latter respect, producing respectively Phantom 
and Priam, both winners of the Derby, to Soothsayer and 
Emilius, whilst her half-sister, the Walton mare, was the dam 
of Langar, by Selim. Another of Y. Giantess' successful produce 
was Sorcerer, by Trumpator. Few mares at the present day 
trace their descent in tail female to Y. Giantess, but her name 
still looms large in most pedigrees, appearing, for instance, no 
fewer than five times in Rosicrucian's. 

It is curious to notice how so many famous brood-mares 
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have been very little appreciated at one portion or other of 
their careers. Polly Agnes, for example, from whom so many 
great racehorses have descended* was so delicate and weak as a 
foal that her breeder, Sir Tatton Sykes, gave her away to the 
late Mr. John Snarry. Like Rebecca she was never put into 
training, but at the stud she threw to Macaroni three sisters who 
raised this family to such a pinnacle that from apparently one 
of the worst in the Stud-book it became one of the best. The 
eldest of the three, Lily Agnes, won every race she started for 
as a two-year-old, and seven out of ten races the following year. 
When she was turned out of training, Mr. Snarry sold her to the 
Duke of Westminster, for whom she foaled a winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas in Farewell, by Doncaster. Her greatest 
triumph came, however, when allied with Bend Or, as from that 
union sprang the mighty Ormonde, and his sister Ornament, the 
dam of Sceptre. 

The King's luck in becoming the possessor of such a mare 
as Perdita IL at the outset of his racing career for the small 
sum, comparatively speaking, of 900/., was indeed remarkable. 
The daughter of Hampton has, strange to say, always failed 
with other sires than St. Simon, and it would therefore appear 
that the blood of the latter is peculiarly well adapted to blend 
with hers. Florizel H., Persimmon, and Diamond Jubilee are 
the ripe fruits of the alliance, and three such brothers, of equal 
merit, have never before been bred. Perdita H.'s great-grand- 
dam, Teterrima, was a half-sister to the Derby winner. Wild 
Dayrell, but this branch of the No. 7 family, prior to the appear- 
ance of the King's famous trio, had produced singularly few 
good horses. 



THE MAD COURSING EARL. 

By * ROCKWOOD.' 

S a rule there is, as compared with his canine brethren 
of the chase, little romance associated with the grey- 
hound. Fox-hunting has had its poets for two 
centuries at least, in prose and verse— Warburtons, 
Whyte-Melvilles, Nimrods, and Druids ; and Shakespeare him- 
self, in more than one place, shows that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the art of working a pack of harriers, as also 
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does Goldsmith, in his beautiful poem of ' Sweet Auburn.'' 
Sir Walter Scott cannot be said to have been fond of coursing^ 
though in the * Lady of the Lake ' it is over the go-bye of Fair 
Ellen's favourite to the representative of the king's kennel, and 
the kill under the walls of Stirling Castle, that is pitched the- 
dramatic interest of the last act of the famous scenic and historic 
Scottish epic. The great Scottish novelist and poet, whilst 
engaged in literary work, generally had Maida, his favourite 
greyhound, lying on the hearthrug in front of the fire of his 
library at Abbotsford ; but Tam Purdie, his faithful keeper 
and henchman, declared that one day, when on his rambles she 
kilfed a hare, he seemed rather vexed over her powers than 
otherwise. 

In real coursing history there could be nothing more romantic 
than the life and death of the fourth Earl of Orford. Come of 
a grand old race of Norfolk squires, of whom were all the 
Walpoles, he very early in life showed extraordinar>'' instincts- 
for field sports, coursing being his particular passion. An ex- 
tensive landlord, and lord-lieutenant of his county, he wielded 
very great influence, not only amongst the farmers, but all 
classes ; and to him we are a good deal indebted for the high- 
stepping hackney and the red-polled Norfolk cow. 

His enthusiasm as regards sport with the long-tails was such 
as we do not, even with our well-established Waterloo Cup 
trials and our National Coursing Club, experience nowadays. 
In his kennels he seldom had fewer than fifty brace, and though 
he frequently made presents to friends in other counties, no 
dog was ever parted with until it had a fair trial with an older 
kennel companion of acknowledged merit. Though nowadays 
every one can identify an English greyhound from any other 
breed or type of the canine race, there are few who know that 
we owe its almost entire evolution to the nobleman alluded to. 
He began his first experiments by crossing old types of English 
lurchers, such as were then in common use by Norfolk poachers,, 
with the small delicate-limbed, thin-coated Italian greyhounds. 
Persevering for a number of years in this direction, with a fair 
amount of success, yet many disappointments, one of the chief 
of which was lack of courage — r>., as modern coursing reporters 
might put it — a disposition not to stick to one's hare — he thought 
he would try and work in a dash of the bulldog. The bulldog he 
knew, once he had pinned a bull, would hang on to him until death, 
and it was this courage he wanted. He wished the dogs of his 
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kennel to hang to the hare to the very last, no matter how 
exhausted. There was an obvious difficulty, and that was that 
the then English bulldog (not to be compared with the modern 
show-bench specimens) was, though he hunted mute, possessed 
of most exquisite scenting powers. A greyhound with a nose, 
he knew (and subsequent experiences verified this), might run 
for miles with its head down on striking the line of a hare, 
and so render itself absolutely useless for coursing as a sport. 
In the end he succeeded in getting hold of a breed which were 
characterised by small ears, rat -tails, and skins almost void 
of hair. By weeding out all those of a litter which did not 
specially show these charateristics, he soon had a kennel all 
the inmates of which would have passed for brothers and sisters, 
their levelness being a frequent topic of conversation amongst 
coursers of that period. A few were drafted to the Lowland 
Scottish counties, where they gave a grand turn of speed, as 
well as staunchness and tenacity, to the old rough cravatted 
Scottish greyhounds, bred from off the Highland deerhounds — 
the Brans and Ossians of Landseer's northern pictures. 

Keeping scent drowned down he eventually got hold of speed, 
staying power, and courage to continue right through a course to 
* death or covert.' Above all, he got that electric fire, the extra 
spurt of speed, which every Waterloo winner shows when nearing 
its hare, the actual radium of that animal power without which no 
racehorse or greyhound can ever be classed as great. By this 
time he had thoroughly established his own kennel rules as to 
what constituted a fair and meritorious trial. The material for 
testing the greyhound he, of course, knew was a stout, strong, 
second -season hare, one which had done a little romping in 
the proverbially mad season of the race ( * mad as a March 
hare* is still an oft -quoted proverb), and was accustomed 
to shift its ground, according to the dryness of the soil, or the 
changes in direction of the wind. Lord Orford did nothing by 
halves, and his tenants and keepers saw always that the hares 
were the best possible of their kind for sporting purposes. 

His head-keeper generally slipped for him, and he was his 
own judge, whilst all his kennel trials were being run, mounted on 
a piebald pony of an old Norfolk type, as broad as it was long, 
though active and a good fencer. Dressed in a suit of black, 
and without great-coat or gloves, no matter how cold or cutting 
the wind, he presented a curious figure in the saddle as he 
pressed hard up behind the competing dogs, whose every point 
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of merit he was quick to detect. If there was any hangings 
backy or indications of cunning, such, like Lord Glasgow's year- 
ling thoroughbred failures in after years, disappeared, as he 
would not stand anything that lacked courage or continuity in 
pursuit. 

His natural excitement eventually told upon him, and he 
was counselled, though in vain, to find pleasure in some less 
stirring pursuits. Neither fox-hunting nor hare-hunting had 
for him any attraction, and less so had shooting over dogs, 
though he had many noted ^pointers and field-spaniels. All 
summer he wearied for the time when the grain should be cut 
and gathered into the barnyards, so that he might give once 
more his always clear and ringing * So-ho i ' as the dogs were loosed 
to their prey. Though there were a great many keen coursers 
in the Marshland and Walsingham districts of Norfolk, few 
clubs had been formed, and the matches were generally between 
individual landlords; all patrons of the sport. In Berkshire and 
Lincolnshire there were several noted greyhound kennels^ 
notably that in the latter county of Mr. Chaplin of Tathwell. 
Sir Hussey Vivian was the leading Berkshire courser in after 
days, and he, with Mr. Hassall, of Derbyshire, helped to extend 
the general interest in a sport which was at that time carried 
on quite as freely as falconry: the coursing fields for two or three 
square miles being quite free of fences or ditches. 

Between the patrons of coursing in the different counties 
jealousies had arisen, and some very sneering insinuations had 
been made regarding the occupants of Lord Orford's kennel. 
His lordship's dogs were described as mongrels of no 
particular breed — whip-sterned, delicate^ fairly fast for a short 
spin, but lacking in courage and stamina. His lordship 
admitted that in a sense they were mongrels^ but they were 
manufactured mongrels for a particular purpose, and that he 
would defy the world to produce anything better for the 
execution of that purpose — the coursing and killing of a hare. 
The result of this was the making of a large wager with a 
squire of an adjoining county, a believer in the old rougher 
sorts possessing little of the sensitive Italian character. The 
match was to be * Kennel v. Kennel,' and the day was fixed 
for the first Wednesday in November. This somewhat late 
date it was thought would allow of a full number of weeding- 
out kennel trials being carried out, and the division into sets 
of four, which was the old-time system of finding the actual 
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winner. The Orford kennel trials were carried out all right, 
but unfortunately, just when his favourite bitch Catarina, which 
to use a modern slang phrase had 'cleaned out the lot/ had 
'established herself as chosen representative, he seemed men- 
tally to break down altogether. It was very hard, yet one 
of those things which are not by any means inseparable 
from the history of sport. We shall give from old-time data 
the last memorable coursing scene. 

« « « • • 

There was a bright, happy party on a Norfolk plain on the 
November morning of the match. The owner of the opponent 
4cennel was there with his friends, also many keen coursers. 
A grand bit of ground had been selected for the trial — all the 
Jength of a racecourse, and as broad as it was long. That was 
the real genuine idea of match coursing in those early times, 
the hare being, though startled from a natural form, well in 
view though nearly a quarter of a mile ahead. With little to 
intervene Puss may hope in the sharpness of her turns and 
her life-determination to get to a particular point of shelter : 
^nd with humane ideas the old-time coursers always gave her 
an idea of obtaining safety by hard striving. This allowed of 
what would now be called a very long slip. In these ancient 
days in Norfolk, postal or private messenger dispatch was 
unknown, and many gathered at the muster-place only to hear 
•with regret that Lord Orford's illness was such as to preclude 
the idea of his ever being seen more in public. Old Hector, 
the head-keeper, who held Catarina in the leash with a pet 
kennel companion for company, with tears in his eyes explained 
the position to the owner of the opposing greyhound, who 
•with some friends, including a few ladies, had ridden a long 
distance to see the match. The head-keeper sternly refused 
all overtures as to having a trial. Faces were blank with 
disappointment, when the faithful old servant, straining his 
eyes over the fields towards Bawtrey Hall, discerned an 
approaching equestrian. He was riding at top speed, and 
skimming the hedges like an aged rook on its night passage 
home at sunset. 

* Surely it cannot be his lordship,' said the steward, who had 
just explained somewhat dejectedly the sad position of matters. 
^I left strict orders to Warden never to leave sight of him for 
a moment' 

It was, however, his lordship, • thoufjh bareheaded. It 
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transpired afterwards that Warden, his keeper, leaving him for 
one single minute to fetch a glass of cold water, his lordship,, 
with all that cunning which those who are mentally afflicted 
possess at times, jumped out of the window and made straight 
for the stables, where he quickly saddled and bridled his 
horse. Warden just came into the yard as his lordship 
galloped out, bidding his erstwhile custodian a courteous 
good morning. 

As cool and seemingly collected as he had ever been known,, 
but with a countenance of deadly pallor, he saluted all and 
bade them a hearty welcome. He then ordered Catarina to 
be put in slips with her opponent, which was of a more 
powerful and lumbersome type — in fact, an old-fashioned 
rough-haired sort such as were used on the Cumberland and 
Yorkshire fells for coursing the roebuck. 

* My lord,* said RadclifTe, the steward, approaching him 
deferentially, * I have practically arranged that the match is 
off till your lordship has recovered from your illness.' 

'What illness, Radch'ffe? what illness? D n it all, I 

never was better in my life. Match off! Nonsense. Is the 
bitch fit. Hector.?' 

* Fit as a fiddle, my lord,' was the quick response. * She 
will run for all our lives.' 

' Ah, then, put her in, and we shall see!' 

Glancing occasionally sideways at his lordship, whose 
altogether weird and haggard look betokened that he was ill 
both bodily and mentally, *the field' moved up the level 
plateau, in the centre of which there were known to be some 
good hares. Weak hares were detested in Norfolk and Suffolk 
at that time, and late leverets were shot by the keepers to 
avoid disappointing courses. 

At length came the cheery call of * So-ho * as Puss, long* 
legged and powerful, went away straight as an arrow. 'Now,, 
slipper, now!' came his lordship'i call, as he dropped his right 
hand, which in characteristic fashion he had been holding aloft. 
Reeling to right and left as soon as freed, the two magnificent 
dogs ran neck and neck till within twenty yards of their 
object. The bulldog fire and the Italian dash then told, and 
Catarina stretched out with a two-lengths lead. Hard-pressed 
Puss rounded like a fast-driven yacht on the bottom of her 
rudder-post, and the stranger placed himself for the next turn. 
The Norfolk bitch was not long to be denied however, and 
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amidst loud shouts of 'Catarina! Catarina wins!' from the 
excited nobleman, she took the next two turns. Puss was now 
beginning to wobble, and it was seen that it was impossible 
she could live long enough to allow the strange dog to wipe 
off the score which she had run up against him. ' It is a grand 
hare and a grand course/ said everybody. At last Catarina, 
showing again great fire, dashed past the other, and tumbled 
head over heels with Puss in her fangs. In every way it was 
a brilliant kill. 

Almost at the same moment Lord Orford's horse stood 
stock still, and ere assistance could be reached his lordship 
was lying on the ground. A happy smile betokened that 
he had realised the sweets of victory, but it was the fixed 
smile which one sees on a stage mask. The spirit had passed 
away almost with the life of the hare, and the great coursing 
Earl of Orford was dead. He had died as he had wished to, 
and at the funeral Catarina was one of the mourners. The 
ruling passion in greyhound coursing was very strong even 
in death. 




THE ABDUCTION OF THE COMMODORE. 

By Harold Bindloss. 

T was very dark, and raining unpleasantly hard, when 
Jack sent me ashore to bring off a comrade in the 
Carnatids dinghy. She was a ten-ton yawl, and 
we sailed her for another man, who came with us 
now and then, and paid the bills. Just then she was lying in 
the Mersey, and Jack held on to the dinghy while I buttoned 
my oilskins, for the ebb tide was running strong. 

* The last boat's due, and if Charley doesn't come with her 
we'll go without him,' he said. ' You will probably find the 
Commodore there, too. I heard them getting Eglantine's dinghy 
over a little while ago.' 

He pointed to a light blinking through the rain, which was 
all that was visible of the Eglantine, 

* I suppose he is going through with the thing ? ' I said. 

* Of course ! ' said Jack. * The vindictive old heathen is as 
obstinate as a mule.' 

He let go the dinghy, and she was whirled away down the rush 
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of tide. Indeed, I had scarcely got her under command when a 
big iron pier rose out of the rain, and I heard the stream roar 
about the piles. Somehow I scraped clear of them, and caught 
a trailing line, and then sat still, breathless, under the floating: 
stage to wait for the ferry steamer which was presumably 
bringing Charley. There was, however, no sign of the Eglantines- 
dinghy, though the Commodore was not fond of being kept 
waiting, as everybody knew. He was not our Commodore, but 
none of the others on that coast could approach him for 
obstinacy. 

There had been trouble about the ladies' race at a certaia 
Welsh regatta, though it might have been smoothed over had 
not the Commodore in question lodged a protest. There was,, 
however, some excuse for him, because, when he had most 
unwillingly lent his boat to a lady amateur, Miss Muriel Payne 
rammed the Camatia^ with Jack and me on board, into her, 
going round a buoy, and came very near making a constructive 
loss of her. It was the Protest Committee's business to decide 
whose fault it was, and, as they had arrived at no decision, we 
were going down to do our best for Muriel Payne at the 
adjourned inquiry. The Commodore was also going to carry 
his protest, and have the event suppressed. He said it was his 
duty, since the thing was only blanked foolishness, and occa- 
sioned more ill-feeling than all the rest of the races put 
together. 

In the meanwhile the rain beat upon my oilskins, and I was 
glad when, with a thud of paddles, the ferry-boat crept up to 
the stage. It was no use looking for Charley, because one could 
see nothing a few yards away, and I waited until a shadowy 
object appeared on the pontoon above me. 

* Eglantine t ' I heard, but the rest was lost in the roar of the 
tide and the lashing of the rain, while I afterwards surmised that 
the man did not catch my answer plainly. He went away, and 
another shapeless object which appeared on the pontoon 
dropped on board when I swung the dinghy in. 

• Get down in the stern, and be hanged to you, before she 
turns us out ! If you'd had any sense you would have come by 
an earlier boat,' I said. * I'm not sure I can pull her back now.* 

Charley did not answer, which appeared astonishing if he 
heard me, but it was blowing fresh, and I was struggling 
breathlessly to pull the dinghy clear of the stage against the 
sluice of tide. When it was accomplished each little sea that 
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struck her bows splashed against my back, and I began to 
wonder how long my arms would hold out. Rowing against 
a four-knot tide and a breeze of wind is not easy work, but the 
knowledge that the dinghy would assuredly turn over if we 
drove down upon the piles astern of us assisted me, and in half 
an hour we came, half swamped, abreast of the Carnatia, Jack 
dragged Charley out of the dinghy, and when we pulled her on 
board, turned to him disgustedly. 

* What have you been eating to make you so condemned 
fat?* he said. *You are a good two stone heavier than you 
used to be. Get in out of the wet, anyway.' 

Charley commenced to sputter incoherently, which, as I had 
smarted under his repartee, somewhat astonished me ; but Jack 
shoved him into the lighted cabin with his foot, and then gasped 
as he looked at me. 

* Who the devil have you brought ? ' he said. 

I was only certain that it was not Charley, and stood stupidly 
still until the dripping man pulled off his sou'-wester, and 
showed us a face that was purple with indignation. Then I 
laughed, somewhat inanely, as I said, * It's the Commodore ! ' 

Explanations followed. He thought I was one of the 
Eglantine's hands ; I thought he was Charley. But when he 
desired us to take him across at once, I stood firm. 

' I'm sorry, sir, but it's quite out of the question. There's 
too much sea and tide between us and Eglantine, and I'm not 
going back to the stage for anybody,' I said. * All we can do is 
to give you a passage down, if you are still bent on going.' 

* I am assuredly going,' said the Commodore. * Still, I 
would sooner have sailed in Eglantine, I fancy it would be 
safer.' 

I said nothing. We were young and irresponsible, and 
had certainly had our misadventures, but when we loosed the 
mainsail Jack turned to me, 

* He is certainly going — but he hasn't got there yet I I 
begin to see the hand of fate in this,' he said. 

We got the reefed mainsail set and the smallest jib, dropped 
the moorings over, and slipped out bound for Beaumaris, fifty 
miles away. Just as we drove past the j^tage, however, we 
scraped past a plunging boat with two men in her rowing 
desperately and J ack kicked me. 

* You needn't mention it to the Commodore,' he said. * Still, 
that was Eglantine's dinghy.' 
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Then the lights died out behind us, and we went reeling 
out to sea. The wind was over the quarter, and she made short 
knots of it. Blinking gasbuoy and rolling lightship slipped by, 
and we were clear of the great island sands two or three hours 
later when the rain was blown away, and the Camatia, stagger- 
ing as a blast struck her, put half her lee-deck in. The lurch 
flung me off the coaming, but I jammed the tiller down as I 
fell, and the Caniatia hove herself upright with drenched main- 
sail banging as though it would shake the mast out of her, 
while the Commodore scrambled out of the scuttle. 

* What are you doing with her ? ' he shouted. 

* Wind's whipped rourftl to the westwards right ahead, and 
we'll make nothing by trying to hammer her into it,' said 
Jack. * I'm not going to run back among the sands, and we'll 
try to heave her to, and wait for morning.' 

We clawed the mainsail down and got the last reef in, then 
sheeted a small jib to weather, and the Commodore and I 
crawled away below, leaving Jack at the tiller. Neither of us, 
however, slept. I could hear the splash of water on the deck, 
and the lurches grew sharper, while it was evident that the 
Commodore, who poked his head up through the scuttle now 
and then, had no more confidence in Jack's seamanship than I 
had. Still, he was seldom guilty of a breach of etiquette, and 
made no comment, while when the windy dawn broke high up 
in the eastern sky we were still reeling over the dim, slate- 
coloured seas, and the wind seemed a trifle lighter. We were 
aiso very wet and very cold, and I quite agreed with Jack, who 
said the only thing to do was to run for the Cheshire Dee. 
The Commodore, however, looked up to windward, where 
there was only foam and spray, and then, shaking his streaming 
oilskins, turned to Jack. 

* It is not blowing quite so hard, and it seems to me you 
could make the Straits with the next ebb if you got sail on 
her,' he said. 

Jack, who gave him the tiller, made no answer, but when 
with toes on the rail we leaned out on the banging boom 
shaking loose the foot of the mainsail, I looked at him. 

* Two reefs out ! She'll be very wet,' I said. 

* Well,' said Jack grinning, * the persistent old savage is 
going to steer, and where we are under the coach roof it will 
be drier. Anyway, it will breeze up stronger than ever when 
the ebb makes, and the farther we get down the coast the 
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farther we will have to run back again. The meeting, you 
know, is to-morrow.' 

* Still, considering that if Miss Payne gets the ladies' cup it 
will be through our testimony, I don't quite see how that 
would suit our book,' satid I. 

Jack laughed. * If you fancy the Committee would be 
convinced by anything you could tell them, it's more than I 
do. You see, they know us both by this time. Now, in a 
doubtful case there's one thing that's better than willing wit- 
nesses for the defence.' 

* I don't know what it could be, when you were one of them, 
said I. 

* No } ' said Jack. * Well, I suppose you can't help it. You 
didn't choose your head. It's the absence of the prosecutor ! ' 

A sea foamed on board just then and when most of it flying 
aft smote the Commodore's oilskins, he looked up from the helm. 

* Hadn't you better get the sail on her, in place of talking 
so much?' he said. 

We did it, and he hammered the Carnatia westwards over 
the steep, slate-green seas. The tops of most of them came 
on board frothing through the weather shrouds, but every now 
and then she went into one solidly, and there was nothing to 
be seen of her between mast and streaming jib. Still, though 
the brine trickled from him, and his cap grew pulpy when his 
sou'-wester went over, the Commodore drove her at it persis- 
tently, and it was not until the afternoon he realised that he 
was beaten. By that time the interior of the Carnatia was very 
like a well, and most of our shore clothes were washing about 
the saloon, while when she put her bows into a sea, and sent the 
water seething aft a foot deep as she lifted them again, he 
sighed and beckoned me to the tiller. 

* You had better run her back to the Dee. I've had enough,' 
he .said. 

He crawled stiffly into the little cabin, which was ankle-deep 
with water, while I put the helm up, and rolling her mainsail 
high above the sea, the Carnatia reeled away towards the 
Cheshire Dee. As she had made nothing for six hours with 
the flood against her, it was not very far. The seas ran hissing 
behind her now, and she swung leisurely up with them, a great 
ridge of foam frothing on either hand, but she scooped in no 
more water, and as Jack left the scuttle slide open I could hear 
him talking to the Commodore. o / . - .^ ^^ 
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* Don't you think it would be better to let that protest drop^ 
sir ? ' he said. * There would be a good deal of feeling if the 
Committee sustained it.* 

* No, sir/ said the Commodore drily, * I do not, and if the- 
feeling you allude to prevents a repetition of the folly I should . 
consider I had done my duty. We had a man nearly drowned. 
last year, and in the present case a senseless young womarv. 
deliberately sailed your boat into me.' 

* Trifles of that kind will happen in yacht-racing — and no- 
body ever protests in case of the ladies' cup,' said Jack. 

* Well/ said the Commodore grimly, * those trifles go a long 
way with me, and . the resignation of desirable members that 
follows them goes even further. I may also mention that since- 
the Commodore of the club responsible for the race has failed to- 
convince me, you are not likely to be successful.' 

Jack apparently realised it, for he said nothing further untill 
he brought me out a can of coflee, and upset a good deal of it 
over me. 

' That decides the thing — I've no doubt you were listening," 
he said. * Of course, he's only one Commodore, and there are 
more of them on the Committee, but they'd believe him before- 
they'd believe you or me, and while there's breath in his body 
nothing would stop him talking. He called Muriel Payne a. 
senseless young woman, too.' 

* Well,' I said, reflectively, * you can't drown him.' 

* No,' said Jack ; * still, we could always get Camatia ashore — 
where it wouldn't hurt her very much — in the Dee. She's not 
our boat, you see. It would be sinful not to make something of 
such an opportunity.' 

He left me thoughtful when he crawled below, but the steer- 
ing engrossed most of my attention, for the Camatia was run- 
ning hard, with the white seas growing steeper behind her. 
Still, the hillsides rolled in vapour were also flitting back to us,, 
while long lines of surf-licked sands streamed by ; and at last 
we rolled into the narrow channel, where the tide was piled 
in frothy upheavals by the breeze as it poured out of the Dee* 
We went through it with flooded decks, and Jack grinned at 
me as he asked the Commodore to come up and take us into 
the estuary. 

* If anything happens I'd sooner he did it himself/ said he- 
* You and I know this river as well as anybody, and I'll give hiii^ 
eight feet of water — if he can find it — over the Salisbury sand/ 
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I gave the Commodore the tiller, and tried to wring out my 
clothes while Jack dipped the long boathook. That estuary is 
five miles wide, but it is cumbered with shoals, and the afternoon, 
was dark and drizzly. The water was smooth inside, but the 
woods on the hillsides and the shore flats were blurred by the 
rain, and I surmised that the Commodore would have some 
diflSculty in distinguishing between a certain red, and a black* 
chequered, buoy. He sat still at the tiller until he signed to 
Jack, who held up the pole, which was wet almost up to where 
he grasped it.' 

* Ten feet, any way ! ' said the Commodore. * Then that 
must be the chequers. Haul mainsheet — a foot or two.' 

I did not think it was the chequers, nor was I sure that Jack, 
had dipped the boathook vertically, but that was the Com- 
modore's business, and I did not say so. He put down his 
helm, and a buoy, dragged almost under by the swirling tide,, 
drew nearer. Jack grinned at me and let his boathook drop. 

* A foot less, sir ! ' he said. 

The Commodore stood up, but as he did so there was a. 
crash, and he sat down, violently, upon the coaming. Every- 
thing in the Camatia rattled, and she stopped dead, and then*, 
leisurely lay over until her mainboom was in the water. The 
Commodore blinked in a bewildered fashion, until he turned- 
and stared at us fixedly. 

' That buoy is red,' he said. 

* Yes, sir,' said Jack, who glanced at it, * I think it is. We 
would have had more water if you had gone for the chequers.' 

The Commodore said nothing, though I think it cost him an ^ 
effort, and crawled into the cabin, where, when we had laid an. 
anchor out, we joined him. 

* ril have to trouble you to take me ashore in the dinghy. 
It can't be more than a mile or so,' he said. 

Jack shook his head. * I'm afraid you'd get beastly muddy, . 
sir,' he said. * You see, there's almost two miles of shore-flat sa 
soft that you would go in up to the knees, while you would find 
two or three feet of water in the gutters.' 

He looked to me for the confirmation I had pleasure in. 
supplying. * I wouldn't take the risk, and we are as anxious to 
get to the meeting as you are,' I said. * She'll float in two or 
three hours' flood, and you could catch the night-train for Holy- 
head at Mostyn.' 

The Commodore was unwillingly convinced, and we spent. 
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the next few hours straightening up the Carnatia and trying to 
dry our clothes. Considering the slant she took, cooking was 
out of the question, while dusk was closing down when she 
floated again. It was then blowing very hard, and we got 
ashore several times as we thrashed her to. windward across the 
shoals towards the little Welsh harbour, which we reached wet 
through, disgusted, hungry, and very cold, to find the night 
train had passed. There was, however, another early next 
morning. It did not take us long to make the stove almost red 
hot, broil ham, and brew a kettleful of coffee, while the little 
<lried-up cabin grew very warm and snug, and even the Com- 
modore seemed mollified when Jack, who crawled into the fore- 
<:astle, produced a flask of the owner's Burgundy. We had had 
very little to eat that day, and the Commodore, who said coffee 
made him bilious, consumed a good deal of the wine. Bur- 
gundy is not a heady liquor, but it would have been wiser if he 
had imbibed it after the ham. Still, he sighed with tranquil 
content when he stretched himself in one of the folding cots, 
cigar in hand. 

* That,' he said, ' is the most generous Burgundy I ever 
tasted, and remarkably full-bodied. I'll take a little more in 
a cup.' 

Jack gave it him, and, when the Commodore's cigar fell upon 
the floorings, and we saw that he was asleep, I glanced at my 
companion suggestively. 

' He was as done up as we were, and had had scarcely any- 
thing to eat. Still, he said it was — full-bodied ! ' I said. 

* Well,' said Jack, who laughed softly, * I fancy it is.* 

I was too sleepy to ask any questions, and soon sank into 
restful repose, while it must have been several hours later when 
I was wakened by a crash, and rolled over on the floorings, 
where the Commodore, descending head foremost from his cot, 
fell upon me. The lamp also cracked its glass, and flared up 
horribly, until Jack extinguished it, and the little cabin was 
plunged in black darkness. It seemed to have been turned 
upside down, and, every attempt I made to dislodge the Com- 
modore, brought a rush of clothing, books, and provisions, 
sliding down on me. At last, however, I crawled out from 
under him, and the meaning of what had happened dawned on 
me : the Carnatia had fallen away from the quay when the tide 
left her, and was apparently lying down the slope of a gully. 
There was nothing to be gained by discussing why Jack had 
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not hooked the halliards into something stronger ashore, for the 
most important thing was to get out of her. It was accom- 
plished with difficulty, and when we crawled out on the deck^ 
which sloped more steeply than a roof, it was not very apparent 
how we were going to get ashore. The night was very dark,. 
and some ten feet of blackness divided us from the top of the 
quay, while there was, I surmised, only mire below. 

* We can't stay here,* said Jack, who turned to the Com- 
modore. * Do you think you could climb up the warp, sir, if I 
gave you a hand when you got near the quay ? ' 

The Commodore said he could climb up anything after that 
Burgundy, and when Jack had gone up I watched him work his 
way along the rope with somewhat astonishing agility. He,, 
however, swung against the wall, and I heard a heavy splash in 
the mire below, while Jack leaned down, a dim, half-seen object,, 
from the edge of the quay. 

' Gaff him with the boathook, quick ! ' he said. 

There was a gasp of anger, a furious floundering, and a 
breathless voice said, * Let me have that warp. It's only up to 
my knees ; and Til make this coast too hot for anybody who 
sticks boathooks into me.' 

I got up before I flung the Commodore the warp, and we 
pulled him up, and then proceeded to scrape some of the mud 
off him. He abused us both impartially while we did it ; but 
Jack was deferential. 

*I am very sorry, sir; but it was not my fault,* he said. 
* Now, I fancy we had better ask if we can have a berth on board 
that coaster.* 

•You will do precisely what pleases you,* said the Com- 
modore. * I am, however, not going to be eaten alive to gratify 
anybody. There is a hotel in the place ! * 

• There is,' said Jack. * Still, they're not very fond of boating 
people, and, after what has happened there, I don't blame them. 
There'll be nobody awake, either.* 

It was, however, never much use arguing with the Com- 
modore, and we fell over railway lines and stacks of pig-iron as 
we groped our way through pitch darkness about the little 
harbour. Then we left the Commodore at the railway crossing 
and went back to the coasting steamer, and, as there was no 
ladder, threw stones on her deck, until a drowsy voice answered 
our modest request for a berth in the forecastle by what appeared 
to be a torrent of abuse in Welsh. We next tried a barge, with 
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no better result, and were blundering along the railway when we 
met the Commodore coming back. He was apparently almost 
speechless with indignation. 

* Never was so insulted in my life/ he said. * Wouldn't even 

• open the door to me. Most offensive people ! ' 

I decided that it would, at least, be drier in the Camatia than 
•on the quay, and left them stumbling about the harbour, while 
' when I had managed to get down to her, and found a resting- 
place on the side, and not the flooring, of the forecastle, Jack 
■followed me. 

' Where's the Commodore ? ' said I. 

Jack grinned. * In one of those railway vans we passed/ 
•He wouldn't face the warp again, and he'll be snug enough there- 
There was some straw in the van, and I, so to speak, tucked him 
in, and shut the door on him ! ' 

It was with difficulty we found a place we could lie down in, 
but we went to sleep, and the Carnatia had lifted with the tide 
when we awakened. It was daylight, and, as she did not seem to - 
be leaking very badly, we lighted the stove, and then went 
ashore to look for the Commodore. When we came to the 
railway siding, Jack gasped. 

* Well,' he said, bewilderedly, * may I be hanged if I ever 
■expected that! ' 

* Expected what ? ' said I. 

Jack pointed towards one of the lines. * There was a row of 
-waggons there last night,' he said. 

Then the truth dawned on me, for there were certainly none 
there now, and it was evident that the Commodore had started for 
some place unknown in one of them. We looked at one another 
in consternation for almost a minute, and then Jack sat down, 
and laughed immoderately. 

* You will have to go down by the next train and tell the 
Committee,' he said. 

I went, and found several gentlemen impatiently waiting. 

* I am prepared to give my evidence, if you wish ; but I am 
afraid Commodore Harding will not be here,' I said. * He came 
down with us to Mostyn, and got into the wrong train.' 

It was evident that nobody was much displeased at this, but 
the real Head Commodore looked hard at me. 

* I would like you to be more explicit,' he said. ' If I re- 
member correctly, somewhat peculiar circumstances attended 
one or two cases of this kind you were concerned in already/ 
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* I am afraid I can tell you nothing further, sir/ I said. ' It 
Avas very dark, you see, and it was a luggage-train he got into.' 

There was a murmur of astonishment, and the Commodore 
appeared reflective. 

* I wonder if Mr. Jack Curzon was with you ?' he said, and 
then turned to the rest. * As the lodger of the protest has not 
arrived, there is nothing we can do, and we cannot reopen the 
affair again. Commodore Harding has had two opportunities, 
and I move that his protest be dismissed.' 

It was carried with acclamation, and I made my way out 
without waiting for thanks ; while Jack and I spent most of that 
season avoiding Commodore Harding. Still, it was an astonish- 
ment to me when one day the Carnatia's owner, who had joined 
lis on the coast, looked at me as he opened a box under the 
•floorings. 

* I fancied you were a teetotaller ! ' he said. 
'Almost!' said I. 

* Then, while everything in the boat is at your service, I 
wonder what has become of that special port/ he said. ' It's the 
headiest stuff I've tasted, and by no means the peg an almost 
teetotaller would take to.' 

* I didn't know you had any/ said I. 

* She cracked the neck of the bottle when she was rolling one 
•day, and I poured it into a Burgundy flask,' said the owner. 

I said nothing, but a light broke in on me. 



THE LIFE-STORY OF AN OTTER. 

By ' Sorcerer.' 

E was an old customer, with all his remaining teeth 
blunt and decayed, and large gaps in his gums 
i where once the teeth had been. Still, he had been 
game to the end, and had given Mr. C T.'s hounds 
an eight mile drag and an hour and twenty minutes' hunt from 
the put-down, and the few tired sportsmen who had *seen it 
through ' felt well pleased with themselves. On the pads being 
distributed, it was noticed, however, that one of them had been 
injured at some remote period of his life, though, judging from 
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the good use he had made of his legs, not enough to 

impede his movements. 

« « • « « 

This old otter, like most of his kind, had led a very event- 
ful life, part of which I am now about to try to tell you of in 
these pages — part, I say, for, even if I knew the whole, it would 
be far too long and monotonous, and I therefore propose to set 
down only the most important of what I know about it 

His mother and father lived in a small stream in the 
prettiest county in the south of England. They had lived and 
fished together for some months, wandering about on that and 
the neighbouring brooks. As time went on, however, his mother 
recognised the necessity of finding a safe holt as a nursery for 
her expected family, so they started, after much deliberation, to 
excavate a fine refuge in the banks of a small island, in a pond 
through which the river flowed on its course to the sea. Here, 
under the roots of an old oak-tree, they laboured hard night by 
night till the work was done, finishing by lining the compartments 
with rushes and long grass, for the comfort of its future occupants. 

About the middle of January the youngsters arrived, and 
great was the care exerted on their behalf by their anxious 
parents. For some days their mother never left them, but, on 
the other hand, their father fished both day and night, much 
against his usual precepts. Funny little mites these baby otters 
were, three in number : two were of the gentler sex, the other 
being our otter. 

As soon as they grew a little older, their mother used to leave 
them to help their father to catch fish, and then the only thing 
in lif J which used to interest them was the low whistling note of 
the former on her return from her labours. Gradually they grew 
stronger, until it was eventually decided to take them out and 
show them a little of the world. They took naturally to the 
water, and were quick to learn the art of fishing A la otter. By 
the end of April they were quite able to look after themselves, 
and although working at their mother's * apron strings ' (if I may 
so call it), it was not from necessity, but merely from a general 
disinclination to break up the family circle. Their father, how- 
ever, had for some time been straying further and further afield, 
and at this point left them for good, and so passes out of our story. 

On leaving the old holt, the family moved downstream and 
stayed for some time in a small pond which teemed with 
roach, carp, and other coarse fish which the otter loves so well, 
and here they lived in plenty till the end of July. Then again 
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they started travelling, and moved on to ' pastures new.' 
Shortly after, the younger sister, who was always of an inquisi- 
tive disposition, came to a bad end. One night, as they were 
fishing up the stream, she strayed as usual far ahead of the 
others, and finding a curious scent on the grass, determined to 
find out what caused it. 

It took her through the fields towards a large house standing 
on the hill some distance from the river and close to the railway. 
Through a paddock, along a hedge, and across the garden it 
led ; there, within about fifty yards of an outhouse, it seemed 
to grow much stronger, and she perceived a piece of rag lying 
on the grass in front of her. She was examining this intently 
to see what it was made of, when there was a flash and a loud 
report, and she turned over, kicking in her death-throes on the 
grass. Far away down by the stream the others heard it, and 
with a warning whistle all three took covert. 

For some hours they awaited her return in vain, then 
deeming it wise to set out and look for her, they followed her 
line to the spot where she left the stream, and there, their 
mother scenting danger, and more than half guessing the 
catastrophe that had befallen her, put her best foot forward 

down the stream. At a small holt in G ton mill-dam they 

spent the following day, passing on eventually to the tidal estuary 
below, where a large reed-bed gave them a good home. 

This was the beginning of August, and after about a fort- 
night's stay, they were all disturbed by Mr. C. T,*s hounds, which 
were down for their autumn week in that part of the country. 
Our friend and his remaining sister, more by good luck than any 
wiles of their own, got safe away from the hunt, but their faithful 
mother was not so lucky, for, after a long struggle for life and 
liberty, she succumbed to the straining pack. 

Brother and sister, keeping together for comfort and safety, 
went straight away up the stream, past the house where, if they 
had only known it, the stuffed remains of their sister, adorned 
the front hall in a glass case, attached to which was a silver plate 
bearing the following inscription : — * 

OTTER. 

Lutra Vulgaris, 

Weight 12 lbs. 

Killed at Kettle Brambles, July 30th, 189- 

* It should be noticed that the inscription omits how the otter was killed, 
by what pack, and duration of run. 
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About a mile above the house they found a nice strong 
deserted holt, and here they spent the remainder of the day in 
peace. When the shades of evening set in, they were again on 
the move, and, after catching a fish and a few frogs each, to 
appease their hunger, they recommenced their journey. They 
travelled on, through leafy woods and boggy moorland, right up 
towards the source of the stream. Then, finding a suitable little 
tributary, they followed it in the hope of its leading them towards 
the next river-bed. In this they were in luck, for, after moving 
onward over numerous ridges, they found themselves on a large 
open moor stretching down in front of them to what, to their 
unerring instinct, was obviously a brook of much the same size 
as that which they had just left. 

A few hundred yards down the slope they came to a spot 
where a spring flowed from the hillside, so causing a swamp 
which led in the direction they were taking, so they worked 
along its edges, picking up a succulent frog here and there, 
which latter were very welcome to their exhausted spirits. At 
length, after travelling till about four o*clock in the morning, 
they arrived at the brook, and, after a short swim, curled them- 
selves up on a bed of leaves under a fallen log. 

Here for some hours they slept the sleep of the weary, and 
then, as evening dusk changed into a moonlight night, they set 
out to find a safer and more secluded dwelling-place. To 
decide on this, to use the everyday expression, was easier said 
than done, but after a large number of deserted holts had been 
explored and abandoned as unsituable, one was at length found 
which seemed to be adapted to the tastes of each. This holt 
they excavated afresh, and strengthened by various submerged 
exits and passages. 

Using this as their base they fished the neighbourhood all 
the autumn and well into the winter months. Towards the 
middle of December, however, a feeling of restlessness came 
over our otter, and after a while he strayed further and further 
afield, scarcely ever returning to the holt, until eventually he 
left it altogether. Some irresistible influence seemed to take 
hold of him, forcing him to travel onward, up one stream and 
down another, over bog and moor, through deep mill-dam and 
rushy water meadows, seeking a mate. This was the object of 
his search. 

For some days, or rather nights, he journeyed on thus, 
meeting many another dog on a like quest, and many a married 
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couple busy seeking a home. One night whilst working up a 
stream, quite unexplored before, as it was off his usual beat, his 
repeated love-call, a low whining whistle, was answered by 
other and softer terms from some distance upstream of him. 
Swimming eagerly forward he found himself face to face with 
a good-looking young otter of the opposite sex, sitting on the 
bank with a fresh-caught sea-trout between her paws. 

She, as is usual with her sex, was, or pretended to be, very 
shy, but as he took it for granted that it was his duty to 
accompany and fish for her wherever she went, she soon be- 
came on intimate terms and ultimately consented to become 
his mate. Many a hard * scrap ' did he fight for his otter bride, 
but luckily all these contests were with otters of small sjze, 
none of whom was larger than himself. 

When the time for house-making arrived, his first thought 
ivas naturally for the nice little holt which he and his sister 
had made and used all the autumn, and thus he led his wife 
thither, only, however, to be disappointed, for during his absence 
another and much larger otter had mated with the former and 
they were already in occupation. At his wits' end to find a 
suitable holt he suddenly remembered the little island home in 
which he had been born and bred, and thither they directed 
their steps. 

Luck was with them now, for happily it was unoccupied, 
being, however, in what to them was a very bad state of repair ; 
but a couple of nights' hard work made it ready for the young- 
sters which were soon expected. About the first week in 
February the family was born, and grew up in the same manner 
and amongst the same scenery as their father before them, the 
only difference being that * our otter,' although sometimes in- 
clined to be spiteful to his youthful progeny, did not leave 
them and wander off by himself Thus, when in August the 
otter-hounds came their way, the whole family was found at 
home ; and after awhile the pack got away at his rudder. 
Luckily a convenient duck gave him time to get well ahead of 
the hunt ; and, as the day was well advanced and therefore 
scent ' catchy,' he led the hunt a merry dance. 

He had been found in a stream a few miles to the east of 
the one where his sister and her mate had reared their cubs, so 
knowing that by this time they had probably evacuated the 
holt, he set his best foot forward in that direction. He worked 
up a tributary stream, under the railway arch, right away to a 
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large bog. From this point, by a series of streamlets and wet 
ditches he traversed the ground which separated him from his. 
goal. 

At length he reached the river once more, and after execut- 
ing a series of manoeuvres calculated to put most packs of 
hounds off his line, he plunged into the water and swam straight 
down a reach, perhaps two hundred yards in length, without 
landing, finally entering the holt from the submerged entrance. 

Gradually all sounds of the chase ceased and silence reigned 
supreme, so with a good shake he plunged into the water to 
keep the stiffness out of his form by exercise, and departed to 
find his wife and children. 

This visit of the otter-hounds had, however, separated the 
family far and wide, never to unite, so after travelling for some 
time with his wife they at length parted. Our otter wandered 
aimlessly about for many days, arriving at last at a large pond. 
Here he led a solitary life, feeding on the carp, eels, and water- 
rats he found about the pond, with a frog here and there as a 
sort of * savoury.* He lived all the winter months in a deserted 
rabbit-burrow, some distance from the water, and it was here^ 
during one of his journeys to and fro, that he hurt his leg. 

To get from the holt which he had commandeered from 
the rabbits it was necessary to pass over a small piece of rough 
waste land, down a wet ditch, to a drain which communicated 
with the pond. Passing one night across this open space be-^ 
tween the mouth of the burrow and the ditch, he found his 
progress suddenly brought up with a * round turn,* as the sailor- 
men say, by something catching his left hind pad. He naturally^ 
struggled hard for freedom, but the more he fought the tighter 
grew the snare (for rabbit-snare it was) searing the flesh like a. 
red-hot iron. 

After the first few moments* fright he mastered his wits 
sufficiently to lie still, and, panting with exertion, tried to think 
out the best means of escape. Then an idea occurred to him. 
He turned round, apd, severing the cord which attached the 
wire to the stake with his teeth, found himself free once more ; 
and after much trouble and a good deal of pain succeeded in 
ridding himself of the implement which had left such a tell-tale 
mark on his pad. 

In mid-winter he set out to find his former wife, and, after 
some weeks* wandering on the neighbouring streams, they both 
returned to the pond, and reared their cubs in the deserted. 
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rabbit-busrow where he had been living for the past six months. 
In the pond the youngsters were taught to swim and fish, and 
all the details of otter lore, and here they spent many a happy 
night. But, unfortunately for them, their mother died about the 
■first week in April, soon after they could fish for themselves ; 
and then, left to their own resources, they took to killing the 
lake ducklings. The owner was naturally much annoyed at the 
loss of his property ; and, never even suspecting the presence of 
otters, but attributing his loss to the rats with which the banks 
of the pond swarmed, he put down some poisoned bait The 
result of this was that all but * our otter ' and one of his litter, 
who was above eating stale meat, succumbed. These two, 
father and son, then shifted quarters to the streams of the 
former's youth. 

The former was often hunted, but always had eluded his 
pursuers by one or other of his many cunning tricks. He led a 
solitary life, never again mating after his bereavement, which I 
have just related. He became even more suspicious and a 
greater wanderer as time went on, seldom stopping for more 
than one day at the same holt. So year after year of his life 
passed away, eventfully enough, you may be sure. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

It is a fine June morning, about half-past five. The plovers 
are wailing in the fields, and the cows plod slowly homeward 
to be milked. All around thq little bridge at the bottom of the 
hill the birds are in full song ; and on the bridge, gazing idly 
over the wooden parapet at the antics of a pair of wheat-ears in 
the meadow, is the figure of a solitary human being. He is clad 
in a serviceable tweed shooting-coat, breeches, and gaiters, and a 
good, strong pair of shooting-boots. He seems there for some 
fixed purpose, and the long, iron-ferruled pole leaning against 
the parapet explains his presence. Shortly after a carriage 
draws up, and out jump three others, more or less similarly 
attired. Again a pause, and a keeper appears from the gorse 
covert on the right of the road, and carriages and bicycles begin 
to put in an appearance from both directions, to say nothing of 
a pair of motors. Quickly the plot thickens ; a parson, squires, 
farmers, a horse-dealer, and several ladies arrive. Now all eyes 
are turned to the top of the hill, from which direction a short 
twang of a horn has just been heard, and soon the green coats 
of the members of the hunt heave in sight, and the waving sterns 
of the eager pack can be descried coming over the crest. 
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The Master does not tarry long, but, after a cheery * Good 
morning, gentlemen,' and many wishes for good luck, he throws 
hounds off upstream. With a deep, sonorous roar, old Water- 
man, the veteran of the pack, proclaims a drag, and, backed up 
by Novelty, Merrylass, Master, and Graceful, he works the 
winding line of his wandering quarry slowly out. The latter has 
been in some places far from his natural surroundings ; for, after 
carrying the line over some two or three grass-fields, they turn 
sharp up the hill, through a thick patch of flowering gorse — 
scattering rabbits right and left — up an overgrown ditch, through 
a rickyard, then by a couple of spinneys, to the stream again. 
After following the drag at a brisk pace for another three miles 
the Master points out the remains of a fresh-killed roach, 
showing where our quarry has dined. The line now becomes so 
fresh that the pack follow it at a pace which soon causes *bellows- 
to-mend' with the majority of the field, and everybody is well 
pleased when, about three-quarters of a mile above, hounds come 
to a dead mark. 

Under the roots of a fine rhododendron-bush, in a pretty, 
ornamental coppice, yclept Badgers Copse, * our otter ' — for it is 
he — has taken up his quarters for the day. He has travelled far 
that night, for the previous day had been spent in a holt in the 
next stream. 

On being awakened in this unseemly manner after his hard 
night's toil, his temper was none of the best, and, on Jock, the 
terrier, entering the holt, he gave the latter such a * tanning * 
that, staunch as the little beast was, he was driven back by the 
sheer weight of the former's charge, for he was now an 
enormous otter of almost twenty-six pounds, being about seven 
years old. 

Poor Jock, his lower jaw almost dislocated, and his throat 
torn and bleeding, tries his best to stop him, but in vain. Un- 
perceived, he glides from his submerged entrance, like the deadly 
torpedo from its tube, and, darting away downstream, tries to 
pass the shallows in the muddy water. Unfortunately for him, 
however, his chain is noticed, and at the second he is confronted 
by a 'stickle.' Finding himself unable to pass, he turns and 
swims away upstream, escaping the pack by diving beneath 
them. Backwards and forwards the hunt goes; now landing 
and running through the pretty rhododendron covert, scattering 
pheasants right and left ; now returning once more to the water. 

Gradually he is tired out ; he has exhausted all his wiles in 
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vain ; for nothing short of a miracle could save him from so 
* hard-bitten ' a pack with such a breast-high scent. He tries 
first one refuge, then another, but from each in turn he is ejected 
by the game little terriers, who, half blind with blood and mire, 
and gasping for want of breath, are ever ready to return to the 
scene of action — the holt. 

At length he is seized by the back by Warrior, who, true to 
his name, fights a grim battle, that of holding on like a bulldog 
till his comrades rush to his help, regardless of the punishment 
received from the otter's remorseless jaws. The pack close in, 
and, amidst the united * Whoo-hoops ! ' of the field, worry him 
into a shapeless mass. 

Thus ends the Life of an Otter. 




THE LAST OF AN HISTORIC RACECOURSE. 

By T. Dykes. 

HEN the saddling-bell rings at Ayr for the last race 
in September, 1906, it will sound the knell of the 
oldest and most historic racecourse north of the 
Border. * Auld Ayr whom not a toun surpasses for 
honest men and bonnie lasses,* as Burns has observed, has per- 
force been made to change the venue of the sport of kings after 
a couple of centuries. The causes which have led to the change 
are various, but possibly the chief has been the anxiety to 
comply with the wishes of the Jockey Club to have a straight 
mile. Then the municipal authorities wanted the ground entirely 
for golf, a game, under the name of * ye nine holes,' carried on 
thereupon so far back as the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The desire to keep up the stakes and draw gate-money has, of 
course, had much to do with it, as elsewhere, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, Manchester, and other large, populous centres. 
Above all, the course has never been, with trainers, a very 
popular one, being too much of a circle, whilst getting 
dangerously hard after a dry summer. But it is picturesque and 
romantic ; and with its sloping sylvan uplands and its breezy bay 
in the rear, long ago earned its designation from the Southern 
Turf writers of * the Goodwood of Scotland.' Outside of Turf 
lore it has a history of its own, for along two straight furlongs 
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parallel to the north sidef of the course Tarn o' Shanter did his 
memorable ride, winding up with that magnificent racing finish 
from the Auld Kirk of AUoway to the Keystane (?>., central 
arch) of the Auld Brig o' Doon. It was a very creditable thing 
in handicapping, Tarn's grey mare getting home by a clear length 
all but the tail. It is noteworthy that Burns, though born and 
bred within sight of the present view-stand, never makes any 
allusion to the races. He, however, dedicated his first volume of 
poems to the noblemen and gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, 
who visited Ayr in common with half-a-dozen other Scottish 
county towns, and besides holding races in conjunction with the 
local patrons of the sport, gave over the town for a full week to 
dancing, dining, and all forms of general festivity. 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth century, though 
Lanark and Paisley had, with their annual contests for their 
ancient Silver Bell trophies, several minor events, in which the 
competitors generally rode their own horses, Peebles was really 
the centre, and it is noteworthy that it owed its chief support 
there to the founder of Goodwood, who held vast estates in this 
part of the north. In the Caledonian Mercury for March, i/^2i, 
there appears the following advertisement : — 

' There is a piece of Silver Plate twenty-two pounds Sterling 
value, set out by the Right Honourable the Earl of March and 
the Burges of Peebles, to be run for at Peebles on the usual 
ground on the last Wednesday of June next, being the 28th of 
that month, by horse, mare, or gelding not above five years old, 
each of them to carry eight Scots stones Trois weight, allowing 
the whip, saddle, and bridle to be part of the weight. The race 
is to be run according to the annual course of Peebles, which is 
four times round.* Then follow the usual conditions as to an 
hour being allowed between heats for rubbing, and the running 
off of the different heats, the undistanced horses in the finals 
being allowed to challenge to further combat, though at times 
most hopelessly out of it. These race meetings in the north 
were much in the nature of fairs, and Selling Stakes were insti- 
tuted, the winning horse to be sold for 30/.; failing all oflTers, to 
be put up for raffle. Lanark meeting followed Peebles as a rule, 
also another Lanarkshire meeting at a place near Carnwath, next 
Paisley, and then Ayr. 

We give the first extant printed Ayr programme, as 
follows : — 
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AYR RACES, ioth OCTOBER, 1775. 

To be run for over the Ayr course the Noblemen and Gentlemen's 
Subscription Purse as follows, viz. : — 

On Tuesday, loth of October, a Purse of Fifty Pounds Sterling, by 
any horse, mare, or gelding, the best of three four-mile heats, and 
•carrying the following weight — 

Four year old 8 stone. 

Five year old 9 stone. 

Six year old 9 stone 10 lbs. 

Aged horses 10 stone. 

And on Thursday, the 12 th of October, another Purse of Fifty 
Pounds Sterling, by any horse, mare, or gelding, carrying weight as 
above, the best of three or four mile heats. 

The horses to be entered on the Saturday preceding the races, when 
proper certificates of their age must be produced, and the enterer of 
■each horse, etc, to pay Two Guineas of Entry money and five shillings 
sterling to the C.C. And if entered after day, which may be done at 
the post, to pay double. 

Three horses or mares, etc, belonging to different proprietors to 
-start or no race, and in that case Five Guineas to be paid for each of 
those entered. 

The Stewards and Judges appointed by them to be sole judges to 
'determine all difference or dispute in or about the races. 

William McDowall, Esq., Castle Semple, ) g. «rards 
and Hamilton Blair, Esq., of Blair, \ 

Though supported by the Montgomeries, Wallaces, Ken- 
nedies, Cunninghams, Boswells, Oswalds, and other county 
families, the gathering could not be said to be much of a success 
up till the commencement of the past century, and suffered, 
as the countr>' did generally, from the Peninsular War. In 
1808 the Gold Cup, till the establishment of the Ayrshire 
Handicap a number of years ago, formed the principal contest 
of the meeting. It was instituted chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Lord Montgomery, vfather of the Tournament Earl 
•of Eglinton and grandfather of the present Earl. His Lordship 
had his horses then trained at Bogside, on the present flat-race 
courses of the Eglinton Park meeting, by George Dawson, who 
also prepared a few for himself Amongst the latter was a grand- 
son of Eclipse named Stamford, and when on the death of Lord 
Eglinton, in 1809, he went through to the east, he named his 
new house at Gullane, which he had built for him when resident 
at Haddington, Stamford Hall. Stamford Hall is now well 
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known in Turf history as the birthplace of all the famous family 
of Dawson trainers save Tom Dawson, who first saw the 
light at Bogside. The first winner of the Cup was a filly by 
Benningborough, belonging to Lord E. Montgomery, who 
owned another good horse in Caleb Quotem, which, a five-year- 
old, won, at Ayr, his Majesty's purse of icx> guineas the 
previous year. 

A few years afterwards saw the advent on the Turf of Lx>rd 
Kelburne, better known in his latter days as the eccentric Earl 
of Glasgow ; also Sir John Maxwell, his fellow Renfrewshire 
laird. These, with Sir David Moncrieffe, Lord Queensberry, and 
Sir David Baird, kept racing going in the north till the youthful 
Earl of Eglinton came of age. His Lordship, who founded the 
Eglinton Park meeting, together with Sir James Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, infused a great deal of life into the Ayr gathering,, 
as also a good deal of old-time character, always having Rory 
Murphy, a famous piper, to play in the paddock. There were 
besides the assemblies, theatricals each evening, and it was at 
Ayr, on a race night, that Edmund Kean played for the first 
time after he had lived a recluse in what is still known as Kean*s 
Cottage, a retreat built by himself on the shores of Loch Fad, in 
the Island of Bute. Kean was so pleased by the grand reception 
given him (he had been hissed when he last appeared in London 
over a social matter) that on meeting Harry Johnstone, an old 
actor friend, who was part of the local stock company, he, much 
to the edification of the crowd, the members of which were in a 
playful mood, knocked off his hat and kicked it all the way 
down the Sandgate from the Queen's Rooms Theatre to the 
New Brig as if it were a football. As Johnstone got a good 
engagement with Kean afterwards, it may well be understood 
that he did not mind the somewhat indelicate treatment of his 
headpiece. Kean returned by steamer to Rothesay, but soon 
after left for London and fresh triumphs, his strength having been 
much recruited by the Buteshire climate. 

* Cocking ' was at its height in those days, and many a main 
was fought in the loft of the King's Arms Yard, overlooking the 
River Ayr. As a rule, birds and * feeders/ like the horses, came 
up from the south, but there were a few skilled men round and 
about Ayr who could hold their own at 'handing,' amongst 
other old Jock Tyrie, of the AUoway on Doon Mills, who fed 
birds for Lord Eglinton and Sir James Boswell. In these old 
times there were many who thought as much of the morning 
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work with the birds as with the racing, and the late Joseph 
Osborne (Beacon) told the writer that he never was so much 
impressed by this as on one occasion — ^we think Abd-el-Kader's 
first victory in the Grand National — when he saw the famous 
Earl of Derby, the * Rupert of Debate,* crippled with gout, 
carried into a loft on a Sedan-cHair to witness a main of 
cocks. 

A great year at Ayr was that of the Eglinton Tournament in 
1839, ^^ scene of the great pageant being just ten miles off. 
After the three terrible wet days in August, the parties assembled 
broke away to the grouse -shooting, which that year proved to be 
excellent On the first week of October, the saddling-bell rang 
to as brilliant an assemblage as ever graced any race-meeting, 
ancient or modem. Amongst the ladies on the old stand to the 
right of the present highway being Lady Jane Seymour, the 
Queen of Beauty, afterwards Duchess of Somerset. Owing to 
the inclemency of the weather at the Tournament, a good view 
could not be got of her Ladyship. She was naturally, therefore, 
on this occasion, the cynosure of all eyes. It was the year of the 
celebrated dead heat for the St. Leger (the first ever known in 
the history of that classic event) between Charles XII. and 
Euclid, the latter being beaten in the final, after a terrific race, 
by a head. Lord Eglinton was represented in the * Sellinger ' by 
Malvolio, which started at ten to one against, but never took any 
forward part in the running. He was immediately afterwards 
sent north to Ayr, where he was joined by the famous Laner- 
cost, then four years old, and which the week previously had 
been beaten at Liverpool by Mr. Robson's Melbourne by half a 
length. The leading patrons of the Ayr meeting then were 
Lord Eglinton, the Marquis of Queensberry, Sir James Boswell 
(for whom Sim Templeman generally rode), John Maxwell of 
Pollok, Lord Kelburne, Mr. Ramsay of Barnton, and Mr. Meik- 
lam, the wealthy Glasgow merchant, who divided his time and 
his spare capital pretty evenly between horse-racing and yacht- 
racing, his blue-and-white stripe flag being as well known as his 
blue- and- white stripe jacket. Tommy Lye, with Job Marson 
and C. Marlow, generally rode for Lord Eglinton, and Willie 
Noble for Mr. Ramsay. There was one young gentleman there 
that year who was destined to make* a greater chapter in Turf 
history than all those assembled. In a private sweepstakes 
' Young Jamie Merry,' as he was then known to his intimates 
got up on Patriot, in his yellow jacket and black cap, to fight 
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Sir James Bosvvell, his only opponent They made a good 
stiff race of it, the Young Mr. Merry — who, as the late Mr. Red- 
iern, the recognised Father of the British Turf at his death, a 
.few years back, and who had ridden against the future laird of 
Belladrum in many a hard-fought contest, could have testified, 
-was an able horseman — winning by a length. Mr. Merry's 
patronage of the sport of kings at that time only extended to 
• riding a few horses of the hunters* stakes type, some of them 
chasers, at the small gatherings, of which there were then many, 
or the wind-up hunt meetings, now identifiable with point-to- 
point steeplechases. He began in 1838 with Florentian, and had 
a private track on the slopes of Port Dundas, Glasgow, near to 
Jiis own coal-wharves on the Forth and Clyde Canal. Knight 
then trained for him, and Foster, in years afterwards keeper of 
a Glasgow riding-school, was his stud-groom. On the death of 
. his father, with increasing fortune, he started an establishment at 
» Gullane, the Scottish trainers' headquarters, under Mr. William 
. lanson. Most people who are at all versed in Turf lore know 
►his subsequent career as a sportsman. In his early days as in 
ihis later he was the most temperate of men, and if it be true that 
it is the pace that kills on the Turf, he made it clear that it is the 
. cold water that stays. Experience in the saddle, gained in these 
early days, greatly helped him in coming to conclusions when his 
-racing stud became somewhat of a responsibility. 

The Ayr Meeting continued to receive excellent patronage 
vfor the next ten or twelve years, being well supported by Lord 
Eglinton, Mr. Merry, Mr. * Willie * Sharpe of Hoddom, secre- 
tary of the Royal Caledonian Hunt, and other noted sportsmen 
of the day. In the early fifties, however. Lord Eglinton, 
with the cares and costs of the Irish Lieutenancy upon him, 
found it necessary to retire from racing altogether, the Eglinton 
Park Meeting having at the same time to be abandoned. 
During the score of years, 1836-1857, the tartan and yellow 
was carried, it had been popular everywhere, and the regret was 
general, as the following resolution, passed at a meeting held in 
1848 in Mr. Barnard's, the * Northumberland Arms,' Covent 
•Garden, on the occasion of his lordship's colours being carried 
to victory in the Great Metropolitan Stakes — a race established 
by the London Spirit Trades — may well show : — 

* First — Resolved that, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
resolutions recently made by the Earl of Eglinton, in his place 
-in the House of Lords, on the subject of racing-sweeps, were 
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not only able and public-spirited, but highly honourable to his 
character as a sportsman. 

* Second, — Resolved that this meeting, in acknowledging their 
gratitude to Lord Eglinton, have also to congratulate him oa- 
his success at the late Epsom Spring Meeting, and that their 
race, the Great Metropolitan Stakes, should have been won by 
so true and honourable a sportsman, who has manifested such a. 
desire to maintain the rights of the Licensed Victuallers, and to 
facilitate the amusements of the middle classes of society, pro- 
moting the right of every British subject to invest his money in> 
any speculation which he may think proper.' 

His lordship started, in 1831, with Louise, Queen, Bethsheba,. 
and northern meetings ; but it was not until he had Paul Pry * 
and Harlequin that he achieved any signal success. He was 
more interested in riding matches against Campbell of Jura and 
Sir James Boswell. Tom Dawson then trained for him, beside 
Blue Bonnet (St. Leger wjlnner), St. Bennet, winner of Liverpool. 
Cup and Northumberland Plate twice; also Potentate, which^ 
in 1838, won eleven races out of nineteen starts, and in 1839 
fifteen times out of twenty-nine. The Northumberland Plate,, 
with Dalo, and other horses trained by Fobert, seemed to be 
quite farmed by the tartan and yellow in those days. The 
defeats and successes of Van Tromp and the Flying Dutchman 
are matters of common Turf history. It was, no doubt, over 
trouble connected with the former, and his having to dismiss 
Marson, that he sustained his first souring experiences ; but he 
fully declared that he could never race again after the anxiety 
over the Dutchman and the numerous letters he received re- 
specting the trainer and the jockey. Curiously, though Fobert 
won for his lordship 70,000/. in stakes, he only twice visited 
Middleham, preferring to play racquets with Pat Divott, his 
Irish professional, curling in season with Hugh Conn of Kil- 
winning, coursing on the Ardrossan slopes against Grahame of 
Capellie, or, in the evenings, playing billiards with Captain 
Mundy of the Royal Artillery, the only one who could hold - 
his own with him with the cue. As is well known, his last 
game was a round of golf with his friend. Major Whyte- 
Melville ; dying somewhat suddenly at Mount Melville in 
October, 1861. 

The year 1862 saw the youthful Earl of Eglinton attain his 
majority ; also his marriage to the only daughter of the then 
Earl of Yarborough. The same year witnessed his estab- 
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lishment in Ayrshire, long a game preserve, of the Eglinton 
Hunt, which in a few years will attain its jubilee. The 
servants of the new hunt, in their red coats — old George Cox, 
the huntsman, with Jack Ransom, first whip and most daring 
of horsemen, and others — kept the course. They made a grand 
show of their spick-and-span new double thongs ; but, needless 
to say, they never hit or flayed anybody — on the contrary, they 
cleared the track always with a little flow of good-humoured 
badinage. Though, from a racing point of view, the match be- 
tween Lord Eglinton's Deception and the Hon. W. North's Forlorn 
Hope, grey gelding, owners up, two miles, was a small item, 
^ it seemed to be everything with the public. The reappearance 
of the old colours, as borne by Blue Bonnet, Van Tromp, and 
the Flying Dutchman, and last carried to victory by Knight 
of Avenel, seemed to act as the return of Napoleon did upon 
his old warriors. The crowd followed the two contestants 
all the way to the starting-point, then rushed madly across 
to witness the finish, the Earl winning somewhat easily by a 
length. In order to give the gathering a fresh life — the meeting 
which had been in such a state of decline as to make the Belts 
Life reporter declare that, were it not for the visit of the Royal 
Caledonian Hunt, Ayr would soon join the list of dead Scottish 
fixtures — Tom Dawson, with memories fresh of his first noble 
patron, brought up some horses of merit, and with Tommy Jones 
won the Ayrshire Handicap, also the Ayr Gold Cup with Little 
Captain. In all, these horses carried off" five events, so that 
Tupgill did not lose over Auld Lang Syne. In 1867 the present 
stand was erected, and under the able management of the late 
Mr. C. G. Shaw (whose son, Mr. O. W. Shaw, is a most worthy 
successor) the gathering never looked back again. 

Old Ayr racecourse was at times to a considerable extent 
associated with the French grey and cerise colours of the late 
Duke of Hamilton. The Duke, in those early days, made 
Brodick Castle, on the east side of the island, his favourite 
summer — or, rather, autumn — residence, arriving vid Ardrossan 
a few days before the twelfth of August. The bicycle bell, more 
than anything else, drove him right over to the eastern side, and 
Dubh-Garradh, which the natives pronounce Dugarry, became 
his favourite Arran residence. 

In the early sixties, when he had such grand horses as the 
Elk, Sly Fox, and other chasers trained by Page, he generally 
came over by special steamer to Irvine for Bogside. It is 
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easier, in the early summer, keeping up steamboat connection 
between Arran and the mainland, as westerly winds were of a 
comparatively zephyr character. In the autumn it is somewhat 
different on this part of the Clydesdale coast, as both coasting 
skippers in the collier trade and farmers will tell you. And so 
one year it looked as if the Western meeting would have got 
hung up, so far as the Duke's horses were concerned. It had 
been blowing a little bit of a breeze in the morning, when the 
Hamilton flag had been run up on the flagstaff at Brodick, 
and the Heather Bell^ then the Ardrossan boat, lay off the 
Duke's private pier under the Castle. Still, it did not amount 
to much. Eventually it piped up to a gale, carrying up from 
Ailsa Craig a high-running sea. The Heather Bell^ which, years 
afterwards, when discarded, was on the Portsmouth and Cowes 
route, was chartered to bring his Grace and the Castle party 
over to Ayr ; but, after setting out on the voyage, they found 
the sea in the open firth running much too high, with a risk of 
taking the bar at Ayr, and they headed for Ardrossan. In the 
meantime, the storm, which was blowing the canvas roofs off the 
drinking-booths, had destroyed all telegraphic communication. 
Greatly to the delight of his Grace's trainer, who had been 
waiting for verbal orders, the storm-belated party drove up in a 
waggonette or holiday brake they had picked up by luck at the 
railway station, everything being impounded into the * shilling 
a head for the course, sir ' business, and this just as the clerk of 
the scales had started on the first event of the programme. 

The grey Chanticleer, though he won his first race at Paisley 
(the Glasgow Cup), after coming across from Ireland, where he 
had been invincible, secured the Ayr Gold Cup in 1848 for 
Mr. Merry, carrying 8 st. 12 lb., against Lord Eglinton's three- 
year-old Glen Saddel, carrying 7 st. 5 lb. He ran fourteen times 
that year, and was returned ten times a winner. 

Of the later struggles at Ayr during the past forty years, and 
the fight for the handicap in 1868 between Mandrake and 
' Fiddler ' Smith's Paganini, much might be written, the latter 
just getting home the winner by a neck. 

Of noted horses which have distinguished themselves on the 
classic track about to be abandoned have been the Marquis of 
Hastings' Lecturer, Bertram (sire of Robert the Devil), Munden 
(the latter both winners of the handicap). Forerunner, Peter, 
Lowlander (the conqueror in the memorable match with Galopin), 
and many others. 
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The voice of Jackson, of Fairfield, was as familiar in the 
betting-ring as was the shrill treble of Bob Howett, of Notting- 
ham in the seventies ; and for more than a quarter of a century- 
Jemmy Barber's figure, in sombre churchwarden black coat, was- 
rarely absent, and he seldom was unrepresented by a horse^ 
Helen winning for him the handicap in 1866. Tom King, who 
beat Heenan, was at Ayr on more than one occasion, and Billy 
Nicol was a regular frequenter. Towering above all, when betting 
opened, might be seen the great tall figure of John Greaves, the 
* Pontefract Giant,' who stood some inches over seven feet. The 
success of the Ayr gathering in modern days has, in a very large 
manner, been due to Mn J. H. Houldsworth, whose green-and- 
gold victories are always received with great local enthusiasm- 
Mr. Douglas Baird, Mr. Oswald, and other county gentlemen 
will, no doubt, on the new ground, keep up the traits and 
traditions of the old, which is set gem-like amongst places asso- 
ciated with modern turf nomenclature. Thus in Ayrshire, to 
begin with, we have Rozelle, Mr. Houldsworth's picturesque 
residence^facing the stand, to the right being the little fox-covert 
of Balsarroch (his Cambridgeshire winner). Behind, on the 
cliffs, is Dunure ; and, if we motor on to Troon, and turn land- 
ward, we pass through Dundonald and soon are at Kilmarnock,, 
whence we may go on to Cessnock, the residence, when in Ayr- 
shire, of the Duke of Portland, the owner of most of the horses 
mentioned. The new course is on the south side of the river 
Ayr, and is a grand piece of turf, set in beautiful surroundings, 
and, with a circular rising ground, will give the public a splendid 
view without the aid of grand stands. It will be fitted up with 
all the latest improvements, so that the Western Meeting will 
stand no chance of losing its proud designation of * the Scottish 
Goodwood.' 
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MRS. TINKLER'S FOX. 

By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

EIK, heik ! have a try ! lieu wind him, lads ! rout 
him •out ! ' sounded the melodious voice of the 
huntsman in the thicket, as he rode at a foot's pace 
with hounds through the brier tangle, and tried all 
his persuasive eloquence to get a fox going. 

* You are quite sure a fox has not crossed over the ride ? you 
did not take your eyes off it for a moment ? ' questioned Will, as 
he passed the little group of eager foot-people watching the 
middle ride. 

* No, we see'd noat cross over ! ' said the spokesman of the 
party, * excepting a few old cock -pheasants and a jay-bird.' 

* Well, that's odd, for the keeper vows and declares thatiie 
was laying up here, and we've hunted every yard of the covert,' 
grunted Will, sounding the drawn blank on his horn, a signal for 
the two whippers-in stationed on the outskirts to start rounding 
hounds up to their huntsman. 

It was an awkward moment for every one concerned except 
the fox. The whole hunt was out of tune, and it was just the 
time of day when reputations of huntsmen, hounds, and keepers 
go tumbling down like a pack of cards. For the Duke's Hunt 
had been solemnly invited by the resident squire of the district 
to come twenty miles to hunt and slay a roost-robbing fox, 
whom the inhabitants declared was for ever on their doorstep, 
and after an hour's diligent search they could not so much as 
get a smell of him. The whole proceedings were reduced to a 
farce, and the disappointed audience, who came by the hundred 
to view their arch-enemy canter gaily away to the accompanying 
music of hounds, horn, and shrill tally-ho's, felt they had been 
badly treated. Somebody had blundered, of course, and some- 
body was sure to catch it pretty hot, as they generally do on 
these occasions : the second whipper-in, as a rule, coming in for 
the fury of the blast. 

As it was, the keeper suddenly came out of the under- 
growth, looking ten years older than he had an hour pre- 
vously. * Well, it's a caution where he's gone to,' he said, 
addressing Will, the huntsman, who looked black as thunder. 

VOL. XXIIL K 
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* IVe seen him using this covert every day for a fortnight. I 
think hounds must have drawn over him/ 

* It*s a great deal more likely your pheasants have eaten 
him/ snapped Will. ' Come away, lads ; we'll be moving on to 
where there is something to hunt/ 

For some considerable time the neighbouring poultry -yards 
had been fleeced by a resident fox, a freebooter, who bit off the 
heads of the choicest of the flock just for the sport of the thing. 
The hunt had been specially planned to avenge their deaths, the 
proceedings starting with a swell meet on the village green, 
where hospitality and good-fellowship reigned supreme. The 
scene was an imposing one, the pack being flfteen and a-half 
couple of the very best ; the assembled company numbering all 
the foremost people of two counties, mounted on hunters fit to 
go in any country. Such an inspiriting spectacle draws the 
whole district to look on, work being suspended for the time 
being ; and amongst the crowd on foot was Mrs. Thomas 
Tinkler, celebrated for her breed of buff Orpington fowls. She 
sought the huntsman's ear, as spokeswoman for the community 
of hen-wives : * I hope you will have good sport to-day ; for, 
though I love the sight of a hunt, foxes are very devouring 
things, and we shall all be very pleased to hear that there, is 
one less ! * 

* Never fear, lady, we'll catch the rascal, and you'll see how 
handsome his brush will look over your sideboard,' said Will to 
the portly dame. 

* Thank you kindly, I'm sure ; and there'll be a drop of the 
usual ready for you next time you come by my house,' replied 
Mrs. Thomas Tinkler. 

To which Will gallantly rejoined, * And I always wish my 
throat was a yard long, so that I might taste it all the way 
down, when your famous brew comes my way ! ' 

The village rascal, however, was not at home to the hunt, 
so the hunt moved off in one direction, Mrs. Tinkler in another, 
gathering up her skirts and taking a bee-line across country to 
her home, remarking to her companions, * Come on ; don't let's 
waste any more time. We will be off home and pluck some 
chickens for market ! ' 

Away they tramped, and before they had got very far on 
their journey, just as Mrs. Tinkler was climbing a post and rails 
for a short cut, her small fox-terrier roused a snug brown form 
curled up in a tussock of grass on the far side. With a shriek 
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of terror and surprise, which was at once mistaken for a stirring 
view-halloa by the rest of the party, the much-sought-after fox 
was set going, indignantly whisking his well-tagged brush as he 
leisurely moved off. Mrs. Tinkler had found the fox ; and the 
■next minute the whole country-side was ringing with view- 
halloas, which brought Will, with hounds and the red-coated 
cavalcade, charging down to the scene. 

* Where did he go ? *^ * Who saw him } ' • Hold hard, gentle- 
men, please ! Give hounds room ! * There was no need to 
answer questions, for hounds stooped on the line, and, throwing 
their tongues in chorus, which sent a thrill of pleasure through 
the whole assemblage, wiping out the disappointment of the 
morning, they dropped their heads and sterns, racing forward 
together in the full enjoyment of a ravishing scent. With the 
buoyancy of five-and-twenty. Will gave the lead over the first 
fence, to the great delight of the crowd of foot-folk, who voted 
him * the best huntsman in England, and that good-looking in 
"his red coat/ 

Sure enough it was the old poultry-robber lying out whom 
Mrs. Tinkler had set going, and many were present to swear to 
his identity, for they were pretty familiar with his sharp coun- 
tenance and well-carried brush. Thus started a glorious gallop^ 
a red-letter day, that stood out as the best seen in three 
season's sport. Heading away across a grand line of grass, with 
flying fences, at once it was seen that he was a fox who meant 
giving the field a taste of his breeding in a gallop noticeable for 
pace and point. To hunt hounds on such a day was but a 
nominal duty ; they fairly flew along as if glued to his line, and 
Will, with a smile on his face, met fence after fence as if they 
had been old friends. 

Mrs. Tinkler quickly regained her composure, realising the 
important part which she played in the day's proceedings, 
and, climbing the post and rails, shouted, * Tally-ho !* again, in 
high falsetto, * Tally-ho ! ' her emotions stirred by the magnetic 
forces of the chase. Then, as the last horseman in the distance, 
no larger than a fly on a window-pane, disappeared, she climbed 
down to Mother Earth, her steps following her thoughts to the 
poultry at home. 

With the hunt, men and horses were going pleasantly and 
-well, both realising a good scenting day from a bad one. The 
huntsman, [swinging along at a nice hunting pace, had his 
eye on the pack, oblivious of any sense of danger. His 
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trusty lieutenant, Frank, the first whipper-in, was to be seen 
riding a field ahead and wide to the right, as cunning as the 
fox himself, whose point to the earths at Frampton he antici- 
pated, where the pilot fondly imagined, after a pleasant burst of 
twenty minutes, he would find sanctuary. But Frank was up 
first by a good three minutes, and shouting in the face of 
the hunted one, gave him an uneasy moment in the run, which 
a fox of his experience up to then had enjoyed as much as 
anybody. Thoroughly at home on his own ground, knowing 
every creep in the hedgerows and the best foothold on the 
fallows, throwing his heart forward to the comfortable main 
earths at Frampton, where no terrier had a chance to evict, 
this fine fox had never experienced any anxiety in the hunt, 
though he fully realised that scent lay too well to lose hounds. 
Just as he flicked through the last hedgerow with a satisfied air 
of having done well for the reputation of the whole tribe, besides 
getting an appetite for himself, there stood Frank, with his wide 
grinning mouth, above the earths, which he had temporarily 
stopped. ' Halloa, Charles !' he shouted, with a leer on his face, 
'this is as good as half a sovereign in my pocket already. 
If you can't do better than that, you'll lose that fine brush 
before bedtime ! Hi ! hi ! you red rascal ! ' he yelled like a 
wild Indian at his fox, who showed signs of indecision, casting in 
his mind what next move to make on the board now that the 
main purpose had failed. It was just the moment when a 
weak-hearted one would have skulked in a hedgerow and got 
chopped, but the old pilot, laying back his ears, quickly resolved 
on another plan, and turned left-handed. 

The resounding halloas of the whipper-in caused Will to lift 
his hounds forward with all haste, and a fresh phase of the hunt 
began. This time a fox was flying for his life before a relentless 
enemy, clamouring a death-knell in his ears as he sank the 
wind and tried every device to make good his advantage. The 
first check was in a field grazed by sheep, who quickly flocked 
together preparatory to stampeding over the line. * Why did 
not Providence give sheep brains I wonder ? Poor, silly things, 
to be sure!' ejaculated Will as he watched hounds carry over 
the line and throw up. 

* Hold hard, please! Don't go on! Give hounds room!' 
shouted the Master, as Will cast up to the hedgerow with 
hounds lashing their sterns, feeling every inch of the ground for 
the line. • 
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The first attempt to unravel the mystery was not successful, 
but when Will made a rapid forward cast beyond the sheep- 
stained area, first one sensitive nose touched the line, then 
another, until they all came together with a reassuring chorus, 
and forward the hunt moved again gaily as a marriage bell. A 
view halloa in the far distance was fuither evidence, and a 
labourer, wildly gesticulating, shouted the information, as the 
hunt swept by on the wings of the wind, that * the fox had not 
got ten minutes' more go left in him.' It was quite evident now 
that his point was the scene of the morning, and he was con- 
centrating all his energies for the return journey to complete a 
wide loop over five or six miles of open hunting country. The 
whipper-in was again forward, all keenness to see him handled 
at the finish, and as he rode up to the village in advance of the 
hunt, he found every one on the qui vive^ roused to excitement 
by the distant music of hounds. 

Before reaching the village which had been the scene of 
the meet in the morning, hounds were again at fault, and Will 
had to bring all his knowledge to bear, quite certain that a 
sinking fox was making a last effort to avert the inevitable. 
Patient casts and diligent search amongst the out-houses and 
cottage gardens were of no avail, and it looked as if hounds 
would be deprived of the blood they so richly deserved. That 
magic quantity, scent, had as it were all in a moment been 
turned off, and the inspiriting hunt of the morning fizzled out 
like a damp squib. 

But, hark ! * Halloa !' Joyful sound ; though unmistakably 
the piping notes of a woman, it was music at such a moment. 
*Wheredidyou see him?' 'Which way did he go?' was on 
every one's lips, and to the inquiry of the first whipper-in the 
good dame vouchsafed that she had not seen him, but her fox- 
terrier undoubtedly had wind of his whereabouts in the drain 
across the rickyard. Sure enough it was Mrs. Tinkler at home, 
engaged in her household pursuits, and the watch-dog of the 
house had discovered his old enemy lying up near the scene 
of many a wild orgie of the past. 

'Well, good lady, your little dog looks as if he was telling 
the truth ; he is all fire and energy to the very tip of his short 
tail. Will shall draw hounds this way, and then we shall have 
conclusive evidence,' said the Master, dismounting and standing 
by Mrs. Tinkler's side in the rickyard. 

The hounds, swarming round the drain-mouth, quickly con- 
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firmed the terrier's suspicion that there was a fox down 
below. 

* Send some one for a spade. We must crown down into the 
drain/ shouted the Master above the din, and willing hands 
were off in no time, scrambling over one another to take on 
the job. 

*Will your dog go to a fox, Mrs. Tinkler?' inquired the 
Master, when an opening had been made ten yards or so away 
from the drain-mouth. 

* He can but try, sir ; though I do say that his bark is 
worse than his bite,' replied Mrs. Tinkler, much elated at the 
marked attention that was being paid to her by the scarlet- 
coated brigade who had assembled round to enjoy the fun. 

* You really must be tired, Mrs. Tinkler, after your morning's 
exertion, running about after hounds,' said another. 

* I should not care, sir, how far I had to run to the funeral of 
the last fox,' replied the worthy dame. 

*Well, well,' rejoined the Master, smiling, *you know our 
foxes are a perfect annuity to you good people, for the poultry 
claims would go a long way tpwards solving the problem of the 
national debt.' 

* May be, sir ! but the fox is a most devouring animal, and 
there's nothing comes amiss to him — ducks, chickens, turkeys^ 
geese, and even lambs — all's good fish that comes into his 
net.' 

* They certainly know how to live well, but what good sport 
they do show us in return ! I am quite sure a fox knows who 
are his best friends, and if you did not treat him as well as you 
do, why, we should have blank days which are unknown in this 
country,' a remark from the Master that made the whole com- 
munity feel on the best of terms with fox-hunting. 

Meanwhile the keen face of the little terrier, and a bucket 
of water poured down into the drain, made poor Reynard move 
from his uncomfortable quarters. A yell of satisfaction from 
the assembled crowd announced him away from the hiding- 
place, and a short-lived scurry of half a field ended with a 
worry-worry in the open, crowning one of the best hunting runs 
of the season. Every one was pleased, and the cause of fox- 
hunting was popularised in the district by the death of the old 
thief, whose mask was covered with scars won in many a 
marauding excursion. The first question asked in a rural 
district after a day's hunting is, ' How many did you kill 
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to-day?' and a wag, wishing to please his interviewer, once 
replied, ' Seven,' to which came the unexpected rejoinder, 
' What ! only seven with all them dogs ! ' 

The brush of this good fox was duly presented by the Master, 
in presence of all the assembled villagers, to the worthy Mrs. 
Tinkler amidst great enthusiasm. 

Will, the huntsman, insisted on performing the orthodox 
ceremony by pinking the lady's cheeks with the brush, *Not 
that I can hope to make you more beautiful, but to give you the 
right to come fox-hunting as often as you like,' he remarked, 
laying on the colour pretty thick. 

* Well, whenever I look on that brush hung up in my best 
parlour, I shall always say that fox-hunting shall never want for 
a friend as long as Sarah Jane has breath in her body,' said 
Mrs. Tinkler from the bottom of her heart. 

And so say all of us. 




THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE ROD. 

By M. QuiLLER Couch. 

R. and Mrs. Joseph French pursued their morning 
meal in unbroken silence ; both were conscious of 
a sense of constraint, of friction of minds, of elec- 
tricity in the apparently unclouded atmosphere 
surrounding them. 

They had given a party the night before, in fact they had 
frequently given parties of late, and another loomed in the near 
future. Mr. French felt the weight of it settling down on him 
already. He was tired, his nerves were on edge, he regretted 
bitterly that he had not become a hermit, in preference to any 
other calling, especially to that of Benedick ; he was thoroughly 
wear}' of strange, uncongenial people, and stranger, more uncon- 
genial conversation. 

Few had talked to him and none had listened, and no one 
will deny that it is always depressing to feel that one has not 
shone ; but when the recollection of one's bachelor days, and 
the attention and deference one then received is still with one> 
the sense of aggrievedness is doubly acute, the bitterness trebly 
poignant. It made Joseph cynical and hard, whereas he was. 
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or had been, quite a gentle, pleasant, simple creature ; and his 
state of mind that morning must not be looked upon as normal ; 
indeed, it was so far from normal he felt almost a desire to 
make himself unpleasant to his wife, to make her feel some- 
thing of what he was enduring. He longed that she should 
feel as anxious about him as he felt about himself. 

* I must get away from this,' he remarked ; * I feel I need a 
holiday, or — or,' gathering more fire and courage as he went on, 
'the consequences may be serious. I shall treat myself to a 
quiet day's fishing to-morrow.' 

' Oh ! * There was nothing in the response, but something 
in the tone in which it was uttered nettled Joseph. 

' Yes, I am tired, tired of people, the wearisome round of 
tiresome duties — I am sick of it all. A good plain talk now, 
about something one can understand ' 

Yes?' queried Mrs. French, and again her husband felt 
unaccountably irritated. 

* Yes,' he responded bitterly. * I am dead sick of it all. I 
feel I need a day of quiet with nature alone.' 

* And you think you can get it ? ' To Joseph his wife's tone 
sounded horribly like an imitation of his own cynicism. 

* Of course I can,' he answered impatiently, * and what's 
more I'm going to. I shall start at four to-morrow morning 
for a spot I know where there is capital fishing.' 

* Do I know the place } ' 

* Oh no, women never go there ; it is too quiet to appeal to 
them.' 

' Only men, and fish, and silence ? No, it does not sound 
attractive. Men when they are fishing are so comic, they remind 
me of ruminating cows chewing the cud. Well, I hope you 
will enjoy yourself.* 

* Oh, I am certain to,' responded Joseph with marked em- 
phasis. 

' So shall I, I hope,' said his wife sweetly ; ' I shall have a 
long, quiet day at home.' 

*By yourself?' asked Joseph in that cynical tone he had 
adopted lately. 

* Oh, yes ; one can only really rest when quite alone with 
nature. I did think you would have enjoyed it too, but your 
plan is the best, of course. I shall spend the whole day in the 
garden, and have all my meals out there, and try to imagine 
I'm in the country. I shall enjoy it tremendously.* 
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So would Joseph ; he had a great weakness for meals in the 
garden, and he thought, with an injured feeling, that Edith, 
Tcnowing this, might wait for a day when he would be home, 
but somehow he did not like to suggest it. 

When though, in the dim chill greyness of the morning, 
the * alarm ' went off dutifully at four o'clock, and he knew the 
moment had come for him to turn out, he almost swallowed 
his pride and announced to Edith that he would stay at home 
and bear her company. He was very sleepy, bed was very 
comfortable, and — and — but on second and calmer thoughts he 
braced himself with a mighty effort and rose. 

Seated on the river-bank, piecing his rod together, the sun 
glinting through the trees on the rippling water, casting deep 
shadows here, lighting up hidden deeps and shallows there, he 
felt thankful that he had screwed himself to the point and 
come. Edith would only have made a lot of foolish remarks 
-and tiresome jokes if he had not. 

It was chilly by the water, and the ground struck damp and 
cold, but the air was sweet and invigorating, and that exaltation 
•which sometimes fills the heart of the early riser when the 
rising is over, filled him now. 

* Fm jolly glad 1 did not change my mind and stay in that 
poky little garden, and so miss this/ 

It was really a glorious morning ; the little white vapoury 
<:louds drifting across the sky only intensified the blue of it, the 
smell of the earth was delicious, the voices of the birds mingled 
in one great hymn of praise, long shadows lay along the fields, 
shadows with dapples of gold wavering over them. Joseph sat 
in the midst of it all, intent upon his rod. It was a wonderful 
bit of mechanism — when it worked — a new invention, the latest. 
-* It will go easier when IVe used it oftener,* he muttered through 
his set teeth. * It is a good thing I started early.* 

When at last the the thing was fixed in all its glory, he laid 
it down with a sigh of relief, and gazed at it admiringly. 

* I think ril have some breakfast before I begin,' he mur- 
mured thoughtfully. He had had his breakfast before he left 
home, and the provisions he now attacked had been designed 
for his lunch ; * but,* he argued, * when you feel you need food 
that is the time to eat it ; it is foolish to keep it until, perhaps, 
the appetite is gone.* 

So he took his meal in a leisurely way, ruminating, and 
drinking in the peace of the scene ; but it was only when he 
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held his rod in his hand that the perfection of the place and 
the hour entered his soul. * This/ he sighed, * is absolutely "^ 

'Good morning.* Joseph looked over his shoulder with a. 
start. Another sportsman, rod in hand, stood beside him. * Had 
any sport ? * 

' Not yet,' said Joseph gaily. He felt full of sympathy and 
friendliness just then towards all the brotherhood of the rod^ 
* I have only just started. Grand day, isn't it ? ' 

* Fine. Much of a sportsman } * 

Joseph raised his brows and pursed his lips. ' Pretty fair,'' 
he said modestly; * haven't had much time, but mean to find 
more.' 

* Same with me — ^very few opportunities, but IVe made up 
my mind to come oftener. It's the getting up I dislike, but it's 
worth it — so healthy too. Had any breakfast ? ' 

* Yes, thanks ; I had mine before I started, and ' 

* So had I, but I feel I can do another, and I am sure you 
can ; the morning air makes one peckish.' 

* It does,' said Joseph with feeling. 

The breakfast took longer than he had reckoned on, the 
stranger was decidedly slow, and given to mastication. Joseph 
many times remembered Edith's remarks • about cud-chewing 
cows. 

However, it was still early, according to other folks' reckon- 
ing, when the stranger at last moved slowly away, and Joseph 
took up his rod in good earnest. * I need not stop for lunch,, 
so I'll make up the time.' The footsteps of the stranger had 
died away in the distance, a beautiful holy peace rested on the 
face of the world, Joseph felt it sinking into his soul. * Ah, this 
is what I wanted, it does one more good ' 

* D ' The exclamation rent the calm like the bursting 

of a distended paper bag. Joseph started violently and stared 
about him. At a little distance a man was seated, trying to fix 
his rod. How or when he had come there Joseph couldn't 
tell. He felt annoyed ; it is always irritating to find yourself 
not alone when you think you are. At the same moment the 
man looked up, caught Joseph's eye, scrambled to his feet, andr 
unconscious of the resentment burning in Joseph's bosom^ 
came towards him. 

* I can't fix this d thing,' he said savagely. * I've been 

twenty minutes over it, and it's no nearer done now. I was 
coming to you before, but I saw you were asleep. Up early?' 
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* V — very/ snarled Joseph, wondering in what new and con- 
vincing words he could deny this base assertion, and assert his- 
wakefulness. * I was just enjoying the peace and freedom 
and ' 

* That's all right, old chap. Shall myself perhaps, later on. 
Had any breakfast ? ' 

* Yes, three at least,* snapped Joseph, distinctly nettled. 

* Oh, no offence I hope ! I haven't. At least, I had a snack- 
before I started, but — but this morning air makes a chap feel a 
bit peckish. Won't you come to the inn back there ? ' 

* No,' said Joseph, decisively, * thank you.' 

* Oh, well, never mind. I can go on till lunch-time. I've 
got a flask and a sandwich with me. I wonder if you under- 
stand these infernal rods ? Have you any notion how to fit the 
wretched thing together ? ' 

With some feeling of interest, Joseph laid down his own and 
took that of the newcomer. An hour later the man took his 
departure, his rod fixed, his sandwiches disposed of, also the 
contents of his flask. 

Joseph packed away his flask, rose, and paced briskly up. 
and down the bank for half an hour to restore his circulation. 
It was distinctly chilly sitting there by the waterside. ' The 
draught comes up there as through a funnel,' he muttered,, 
crossly. * If it weren't for the look of the thing, I'd like 
a rug.' 

He sat down and took up his rod. * I wish,' he remarked aa 
hour later, * I'd asked one of those fellows if they knew if there, 
was such a thing as a fish in this water. By Jove ! I do believe- 
that was a bi ' 

* Good morning, friend.' 

Joseph paused in the act of winding in his line and looked 
round. A man with a rod in his hand was standing behind 
him. 

'Good morning,' said Joseph, almost amiably. *Just had 
a bite.' 

' Aw, glad of that ! I was just about to ask you if you knew 
if there was such a thing as a fish of any sort in this water.' 

* Wait, and you will see,' said Joseph, growing excited. 

* Right, I'm good at waiting. Been hard at it since four this 
morning. Um ! looks like a branch you've got there. Too bad ;. 
most annoying. So you haven't had much sport so far ? ' 

* Not much,' said Joseph in a concentrated tone. 
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* Well, IVe had none. Had your breakfast, I suppose ?* 

* Not lately.' 

* Neither have I. Had mine hours ago. I wouldn't mind 
joining you if you were thinking ' 

' None left,' responded Joseph, tersely. 

* Sorry. Good morning.' 

A plaintive sound mingled with the man's retreating footsteps. 
* I wish I could get across to you,' a voice said, anxiously. 

Joseph looked about him like a haunted man. Was he mad, 
or dreaming, or possessed ? Was he hearing voices — spirit 
voices ! He knew his brain and nerves had been overstrained, 
Half-fearfully he was raising his eyes to make sure the heavens 
were clear, when the tail of one eye was caught by a waving 
hand. With a deep sense of relief he found he was sane — so 
far. The voice was no spirit voice. The owner, in the flesh, 
was standing on the opposite bank of the narrow river. With 
one hand he waved his hat, with the other he grasped 
a rod. 

* Can you tell me where I can get across to you ? ' he shouted 
the moment he saw Joseph's glance alight on him. 

* No, I can't,' Joseph responded, roughly. 

*Oh, all right, don't trouble, I see! Don't move, please. 
By just going a little way up I can get over on the line of 
rocks. So glad to see you. I'll join you in a moment.' 

Joseph watched him depart, then, with one wild movement, 
got on to his feet, scrambled up his belongings, and bolted. At 
a little distance a large rock rose up from the bank with a 
mountain-ash bush growing beside it. He hailed its appearance 
with joy. Here he thought he might find shelter from every 
casual passer-by, here he might escape peckish brothers of the 
rod. He clambered down and settled himself and his belongings, 
a fierce joy in his heart at the thought of his escape. 

* Whew ! This becomes exhausting. I believe I'll have a 
rest before I begin again.' He settled himself with a mingled 
sigh of relief and weariness ; his eyes were heavy, and he was 
chilled and stiff. The sense of peaceful drowsiness that crept 
over him was simply glorious ; the ripple of the water, the 
singing of the birds, the low whisper of the leaves, all mingled 
in a beautiful, peaceful whole, which gradually became more 
distant and drowsy, musically vague, but never quite 

' Good-day ; hope I haven't disturbed you t ' Joseph woke 
with a start, which alone was sufficient to make any man feel — 
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well, annoyed. * So you have found my favourite corner. Well,. 
I can't say anything; I haven't got a lease. Nice spot for a rest> 
isn't it ? Ah, I see you are a fisherman. I have been one all 
my days, devoted to it, think it's the only sport worth anything. 
It's exhilarating, yet restful. Don't you agree ? ' 

* I haven't found the rest yet,' said Joseph, shortly. 

*Oh, well, of course, if you have good sport it keeps you 
busy.* 

* Sport ! ' groaned Joseph. * It's been nothing but a con- 
versazione so far.' 

The stranger missed the point of his sarcasm. * Ah, indeed ! ' 
he said, his eyes fixed on Joseph's empty basket. * I'm really 
keen, nobody could be keener ; any sort of fishing, it's all the 
same to me. I've got a friend in Scotland who owns the best 
bit of salmon-fishing in the country, and he says to me, " Come 
whenever you like, don't wait to be asked," and I take him 
at his word ; winter and summer, spring and autumn, I'm 
there.' 

* Um ! ' said Joseph, hastily ; *no close season there, I suppose ?' 
The stranger did not answer. * Nice rod of yours, that,' he 

remarked, as though he had not heard. 

' Yes.' 

*I don't know that make, I fancy, but I've got dozens of 
one kind and another. I always get the latest and most up-to- 
date. I like to see what they are like ; but I stick to my old 
friend here ; we have been constant companions for years, and I 
find myself choosing it in preference to any other.' 

* For any kind of fishing, I suppose ? ' queried Joseph. 
'Yes, oh, y^s\ all or any, sea or river, salmon, trout, or — or 

mackerel.' 

' Good rod,' remarked Joseph, sententiously. * Had much 
sport to-day ? ' 

* No, curiously enough I haven't. Don't know how 'tis. I 
gave it up at last ; thought I'd rest. Had your lunch ? ' 

* Lunch ! ' exclaimed Joseph. Is it past breakfast-time ? ' 

* It's past one.' 

* I'm glad of that. Had yours ? ' 

* No ; I thought I'd go to the little inn back there and get 
some. I brought some, but — well, it's gone, this air makes me 
a bit peckish. Coming } ' 

* No, I think not,' Joseph answered, thoughtfully ; * I think 
I'll finish my nap.' 
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The stranger sauntered away. Joseph lay and wondered 
what he should do. He felt the need of lunch, but he had 
none left. He tried to calculate how much time he must 
reasonably allow for the inn to become free of 'brothers of 
the rod ; * he somehow felt he did not want to see any more 
just yet, nor did he feel inspired to start fishing again. He got 
up at last, and stretching himself, strolled out from his hiding- 
place. It really is awfully fine out here, he thought. He 
clambered lower, picked his way over the rocks and shoals until 
he finally got on to a large smooth rock which rose out of the 
middle of the river. There he stood and gazed with deep 
appreciation at the rippling, rolling water, hurrying along. What 
could be more beautiful ? He felt a spasm of contempt as he 
remembered how he nearly gave this up in exchange for their 
little garden at home. 

* Ah, here you are. I could not think how I'd missed you. 
I must ' 

Joseph turned with a start of alarm and fury, slipped on the 
slimy surface, lost his footing and subsided ungracefully in the 
rippling, rolling water, on which he had been lavishing such 
admiration a minute before. Fortunately, the exclamation 
which escaped him was lost in the splash. 

* All right, don't be alarmed. I'm coming ; it isn't deep 
enough to be risky. Tm coming.' 

Joseph sat up in his watery couch. * Don't,' he roared, 
don't ; thank you — but stay where you are. Td rather remain 
here all the days of my — anyhow I might be free from inter- 
ruption.' 

* But you'll take cold, you'll ' 

* I've done that already. A cold is a trifle beside some 
things. Don't mind me. I'm — I'm all right — perhaps if I stay 
here I shall escape becoming a raving maniac' 

* The sun must have affected his head,' he heard the man say 
as he clambered out. * 1 must get him out of that' Then aloud, 
in a calming voice, * I'm coming. When you're out you had 
better go straight to the inn. I was on my way there ' . 

* Not fof worlds,' groaned Joseph. 

* Wasn't it fortunate I came alongside just then — you might 
-have been alone for hours ' 

* No such luck,' groaned Joseph again. 

* Or a few minutes later I might have- 



' Have caught me on land,' muttered Joseph. 
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* Wet your head a little — it will keep the blood from it.' 

* I had better/ murmured Joseph, * Tm beginning to see red.' 
The stranger came nearer. * Wasn't it curious I should have 

missed you like that ? I had no idea I had walked so far before 
I got the crossing. I was under the impression you would be 
quite close when I got over.' 

*You are labouring under the same delusion now/ muttered 
Joseph; * I rather think/ aloud, hastily clambering to his feet and 
hurrying away, * that I will get over to the other side.' 

The man stood ^nd stared at him with some apprehension. 

* Is it quiet over here ? ' Joseph called back. 

* About the same,' answered the stranger, vaguely. 

Joseph groaned and paused midway ; the bank was a nasty 
one to get up, all his belongings were on the other side, besides 
which he felt suddenly very tired and chilled, and done up. 
■* Nothing gained then/ he said. 

'Eh?' 

* Nothing. I think after all I will go back for my things. 
Don't you stay. I'll manage somehow.' He waded back to the 
bank, dragged himself wearily up it, and gathered together his 
Tod and basket. 

The stranger scrambled back somewhat sulkily. * Of course, 
I don't wish to push my advice/ he said, distantly. * But I 
think you had better go to the inn and get your things 
dried.' 

* I'm afraid I had/ murmured Joseph meekly, scarcely able 
to speak for shivering, and thither, in an embarrassing silence, 
they wended their way. 

It was four o'clock when Joseph, warmed, dried, and fed, 
once more wandered back to the river. All the yearnings of 
his heart were for home, and the quiet and comfort of his own 
peaceful garden, shut off from the world. His thoughts dwelt 
aggravatingly on Edith sitting there so neat and comfortable, 
calmly enjoying the perfect rest and peace, and a dainty meal. 
He would have gone home then and there, but that he shrank 
from the quiet amusement he knew would gleam in Edith's 
eyes when he came back early and with an empty basket ; the 
laugh would be with her, the jokes it would take him months — 
years — to live down. No, he must stay till the last moment, and 
he must get some fish, somehow. 

He made his way languidly to the rock where he had earlier 
passed at any rate the happiest hours of the day. He was stiff 
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and weary, and aching in every bone, and this was more 
sheltered than any other spot he had seen in that * popular 
tourist resort/ as he now dubbed it. With a sigh of relief he 
made his way down to it, and nearly fell headlong over a pair 
of clumsy boots which, attached to a pair of gaitered leg^, pro- 
truded from his coveted shelter. 

*Oh-h I — I beg your pardon/ mumbled Joseph, wearily, *I 
— I didn't know any one was in possession. I will go further 
on.' 

' Don't go ; plenty of room for two,* said the stranger, genially, 
as he gathered up his legs and his boots. ^ Delighted to have 
company.' 

Joseph looked at him sharply and groaned aloud; this was 
none of those he had seen before, nor none of those he had left 
at the inn ; it was yet another. The compression of his lips, the 
tense look on his face, struck the stranger. 

* You look as if you've had about enough. Had much sport?' 
Joseph shook his head. * Neither have I. I am sick of it, so 
thought I'd come here and have a snooze. Had any grub. ^ 
The open air makes you peckish. If you hadn't had any I was 
going to say you'd get some back at the inn — unless it is all 
swallowed ' 

* 'Tis/ said Joseph, tersely. 

* Then Tm glad I went early; there isn't much,' with a know- 
ing wink, * that you can teach me.' 

* Experienced sportsman ? ' said Joseph, grimly. 

* That's it. You soon guessed it. I haven't much left to 
learn about fishing, or any other sport. Old sportsman your- 
self, I expect?' Joseph nodded. 'Had any records? Now, 
I'll tell you — and you may take my word for it — I know a good 
many men spin some pretty stiff fishing yarns, but I believe in 
sticking to the truth ; what's the good of telling these here mar- 
vellous stories } Nobody believes them. I don't like, for my 
part, to be thought such a fool as to swallow them, and when 
they start telling them I just walk away, but ' 

* I haven't done much,* said Joseph, modestly, * my biggest 
trout was a twenty-five pounder ' 

The man stared at him, scrambled to his feet, and slowly 
walked away. 

* First stroke of luck to-day,' Joseph murmured, and pro- 
ceeded to let out his line. Delightedly he heard the man's foot- 
steps growing fainter and fainter, followed by complete silence 
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broken only by the 'dap-dap* of the water against the bank^ 
and the low whispering of the leaves. * This/ murmured Joseph^ 
' is what IVe been trying for all day, and of course I only get it 
just as ' 

' Hullo ! Fishing still ! ' said a voice beside him. 

Joseph did not answer, but his teeth set viciously on the 
mouthpiece of his pipe. 

* Yours is the only rod I've seeri. You see it's getting a bit 
late, and most of them start in early, I like to myself, but I'm 
not much of a hand with a rod, I prefer a gun ' 

* So do I — sometimes,' said Joseph, in a suppressed voice, 
with tightening lips. 

* But I've known men — now, I'll just tell you about a friend 
of mine — my word, I could tell you some stories, if I'd got the 
time, about men I've known. I've known men that have gone 
in for every kind of sport : elephants, tigers, lions, foxes, pigeons, 
otters — every mortal thing you can think of— by-the-way,' with 
a pause for breath, * what is it you're catching — trout t ' 

*I am trying to catch,' said Joseph, with terrific calm, 'the 
body of a man who — who would chatter to me when I was fish- 
ing and wanted to be alone. I thought maybe he had been in 
the water long enough, and I'd like to take him out before I 
left ; but I don't know, perhaps it would be safer to leave 
him.' 

The stranger turned and sauntered thoughtfully away* 
Joseph took his rod to pieces, and picked up his basket. ' It 
is a pity to tempt Providence a third time,' he murmured : * I'll 
go home now.' 
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I KNOW A BURN. 

By C. J. H. Cassels. 

KNOW a burn in a desolate glen, 
That sings for me only its song, 
Afar from the ken and the doings of men, 
As sweetly it courses along ; 
With dimples of mirth, or with hush of a dream, 

Through many a run and a turn. 
It wimples away to its far parent stream. 
This changing and hill-ranging burn. 

The eagle still nests on the ben whence it flows. 

And gambols the blue mountain hare, 
The moorfowl the whole of its wilderness knows, 

And sheep, semi-wild, exist there ; 
It glances through heather, and grass that is green, 

And dances through fragrance of fern, 
And never could water more crystal be seen 

Than that in my mountainous burn. 

By hatchery's fry it has never been stocked. 

Of good native trout it is full, 
For night-netting poachers have never yet shocked 

Its *' beauties ' in shallow or pool ; 
Nor anglers, save one, have its finny ones * moved,' 

Or near it been known to sojourn — 
This rivulet charming, whose sport I have proved — 

My beautiful, bountiful burn. 

With fish, as related, it simply abounds. 

Of shape and of hue superfine, 
From weight of four ounces to well-nigh'three pounds, 

This Paradise piscine of mine ; • 
And when a barbed lure I cast into each * hole,* 

King Fario*s sure to discern, 
And seize it ere any one else of the shoal 

That dwells in my seldom-fished bum. 

Each season I * whip ' it my fortune's the same. 

Conditions let be what they will, 
With speckled ones bonny, and gamest of game, 

I still can a creel from it fill ; 
It's name and it's neighbourhood, long though you pray. 

From me you shall none of you learn, 
I will not betray them beyond to re-say, 

That I — well, that / know a bum ! 
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THE TIME-KEEPER. 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEY, 
Author of * The Archdale Colours^^ * The Gleam of Success^ ^c, 

S I sit down to write there is spring in the air, and 
outside a Benedict sparrow is busy with a piece of 
straw, which clearly indicates the near approach of 
serious domestic arrangements and a mendge d deux 
in place of bachelor bliss. 

• Yes, the first touch of spring is with us, and though I am in 
the midst of London, and hemmed in on all sides by bricks and 
mortar, my thoughts bow before no such barriers, but hurry away 
to budding hedgerows, bursting trees, and acres of grassland, 
now donning their new raiment of green. 

Miles and miles they fly, due north to the little picturesque 
Lincolnshire village of Burton, lying under the Cliff, a village I 
have not seen for over thirty odd years, yet which is as plainly 
depicted before the eyes of my memory as when I was wont to 
visit it week by week all through the cricket season. 

The name of Burton will be familiar to readers of these 
* Notes ' as providing the title to a pack of hounds — a pack that 
has owned many a noted sportsman as Master through a long 
series of years. 

But it is not to the hounds that my mind reverts at the 
moment, but to the Burton Cricket Club, whose ground was 
situate in the park of Lord Monson, afterwards Viscount Oxen- 
bridge, at his Lincolnshire seat at Burton. The club is long 
since defunct, and its members — those that are still in the land 
of the living — scattered to the four quarters of the globe ; but, 
while it was in being, it was one of the most enjoyable rendez- 
vous in the county. Owning as its generous President, his Lord- 
ship himself— for he gave us the ground, built us a pavilion, and 
kept the pitch in order, though, certainly in my time, he only 
enjo3''ed the game as a spectator — and claiming as * pro.* Vincent 
Tinley, one of the famous family of cricketing brothers, and as 
factotum and groundman the veteran George Hutchinson, who 
could always be depended on for a certain number of runs, and, 
with the help of a long-stop, to keep wicket creditably, for many 
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years it throve and prospered, and was a name of no small 
account in cricket circles in the neighbourhood. 

It was a club carried on on peculiar lines, such as would not 
have answered in many cases. We paid our subscription, went 
to the weekly practice on Thursdays — when a lunch of cold beef, 
lettuce, bread and cheese, and beer was provided — played our 
matches, either at home or abroad, and at the end of the season 
divided the expenses, so that at the commencement of the next 
season we started with a clean balance-sheet. 

The members consisted of 'Varsity and public-school men, 
resident farmers and landowners in the neighbourhood, clergy- 
men, and such professional men as could spare the time for 
the amusement ; and a merry company we were. It was in the 
days before leagues were thought of, and we played for the game 
alone and to win our matches. As to the Thursday meetings, 
the mornings were devoted to practice at the net, and, after 
lunch, we had a scratch game, both sides fielding if twenty-two 
members did not turn up. We took things easily, and perhaps 
did not always play the strictest of games on these occasions, 
but we always had good fun. 

But all this has been but by way of introduction to an in- 
cident which, though it told against us, is now so old that to tell 
it again will do no harm to any one. 

It was a lovely Thursday morning in June (the year I for- 
get), and some dozen or more of us had commenced practfce at 
the nets when we were surprised to see coming towards us, across 
the park, a young, neatly dressed man, carrying a cricket-bag, 
whom none of us knew by sight. When he got near he stopped 
as if in doubt, and some one went up to him and asked him 
whom he wanted. For answer, he took a letter from his pocket, 
saying he had brought it for Mr. Walker, who was one of the 
most regular attendants. He was there that morning, and, on 
opening it, explained to the rest of us that it was from another 
member — Dolphin by name — who lived at some distance, intro- 
ducing a Mr. Kelly, who was staying a short time in his village, 
and asking us to make him welcome, as he was prevented through 
business from introducing him personally. Of course, we readily 
did this, for hospitality was the first rule of the Burton Club. 

Walker took him to the pavilion, and showed him where he 
could change, and very soon afterwards he was among us, 
proving himself a fair average batsman, with good cutting 
powers. 
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And so the practice went on until lunch-time arrived, and 
ive left the pitch for the little tarred-wood pavilion, where the 
meal was spread. And afterwards, when we adjourned to the 
grassy bank outside to smoke our pipes, he joined easily in the 
conversation — too easily, some of us thought, for a stranger, 
and it struck us some of his cricket stories were a little far- 
fetched. 

He appeared to be a very Zingari, as far as cricket went, 
having played more or less all over England, according to his 
own account, and being acquainted — in a greater or less degree 
— with most of the well-known players of the time. But it was 
only when the pick-up game commenced that we learned his 
real capabilities. 

He had been selected on the side that lost the toss. 

* Where would you like to field, Mr. Kelly } * asked the 
captain. 

* Where you like, Mr. Walker, but I am no good a long way 
out ; I can't shy. If no one else really likes to go there, I should 
prefer taking wicket.' 

* By all means ; I'm sure George Hutchinson will be only 
too glad to get off the job. We can lend you a pair of gloves.' 

' Thanks, I have a pair of my own that fit me, and you so 
seldom are able to find that virtue in those you borrow. I'll get 
them.' And he ran off to the pavilion. 

'You'll go long stop, Percy,' and then aside to the new 
comer, * You'll find him uncommonly good. We're very proud 
of him ; byes are at a discount with him.' 

* Ah, really ; but — well — I don't think I need trouble you for 
any one there.' 

* Oh, but Tinley bowls a good pace, and Trotter is uncom- 
mon fast. As it happens, there are no slow bowlers here 
to-day.' 

* Never mind,' replied Mr. Kelly, with a quiet smile ; * let me 
try without a long-stop. The pitch seems so good, there should 
not be much difficulty.' 

* As you like, but ask me directly you feel you would like 
one, and Percy Turner shall go there,' replied Walker, with a 
quiet smile indicative of doubt. 

* You're very kind.' And Mr. Kelly took his position behind 
the stumps, and Tinley delivered the first over. 

That over was a revelation to us — this occurred previous to 
Blackham's first appearance in England — and whether it was 
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that Tinley had got his back up at the idea of any one pre- 
suming to attempt to keep wicket to him without a long-stop, or 
whether it was out of pure devilment, I don't know, but he 
certainly bowled his hardest, and all on the leg side, and the 
batsman not being by any means a brilliant performer, every 
ball was let off, and every ball was taken by Kelly, and taken 
with an ease and certainty that astonished us. We had never 
seen anything like it before, it was something quite new to us, 
and we were loud in our applause. 

It was just the same at the other end, nothing came amiss 
to this king of wicket-keepers, and it looked so easy ; no fuss, no 
posing, but as quick and clean as lightning. 

There was no taking liberties with him. Let the batsman's 
right foot move but the fraction of an inch, and in a second the 
bails were off; and at the end of the innings he had caught 
two, and stumped three, without a single bye standing to his 
discredit. 

When we congratulated him he took it all very modestly, 
merely saying that keeping wicket had always seemed to come 
naturally to him, and never gave him any trouble so long as 
he had his gloves wet, and once during the course of the innings 
he had run into the pavilion for some water, but beyond this, 
there was nothing that pointed to his taking especial care. 

On the afternoon in question both sides had to field, and 
once more Kelly took up his position behind the * sticks,' and 
again performed brilliantly. 

We had a match coming off the following week, and 
Walker asked him if he would be able to give us his assistance, 
for the Burton Club was not very strict in the matter ot 
membership. 

He could not give a definite answer at the moment, but 
promised to write. 

The game was over at last, and the stately rows of elm were 
casting long shadows over the pitch as we returned to the 
pavilion to dress. 

The stranger had accomplished this before any of us, and 
was bending down, stuflfing his flannels into his bag, when the 
end of his watch chain dropped from his waistcoat pocket. 

He took it in his fingers, examined it for a moment or two, 
and left the dressing-room for the outside, where Walker was 
standing talking to Hutchinson. He drew him aside, and for 
a few minutes they engaged in earnest conversation. 
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We, who were still engaged on our toilets, took no notice 
until Walker came in saying, * This is a most unpleasant thing ; 
Mr. Kelly's watch has been stolen while he has been playing, 
actually cut away from the guard. Have any of you fellows 
lost anything ? * 

* By George ! mine's gone, too. Confound it ! ' exclaimed 
Percy Turner, drawing the end of his chain from his pocket* 
'And it was on a split ring, which would have taken some 
opening.' 

* Mine's all right, thank goodness,' said another. 

' Mine isn't, worse luck,' said a third. * It's clean gone, 
swivel and all. * Who's been up to this game ? * 

* Sure they're not in your pockets ? ' asked Walker. 

' Certain,' came the unanimous chorus, to be followed by a 
general search which ended in nothing, except confirming the 
disappearance of the watches. 

In the end it appeared that four gold watches had vanished, 
but where or how was inexplicable. The dressing-room was 
searched from roof to floor, every one was questioned, every 
one volunteered some suggestion, but nothing came of it. 

* I wouldn't have had this happen for fifty pounds,' said 
Kelly, * I came to you as a stranger, and youVe all been most 
kind and hospitable to me, and in return it seems as if I had 
introduced a thief among you. I assure you, gentlemen, it is 
most unpleasant to me You know nothing of me, you have 
taken me on trust, and the least I can say is I shall be very 
glad if you will turn out my bag, and also thoroughly search 
the things I have on. It would be more satisfactory to me, at 
any rate.' 

*Oh, bosh, Mr. Kelly. Excuse my saying so, but no one 
suspects you! 

* Well, for my own satisfaction, I'd rather you did.' And 
without waiting a second, he dragged out the contents of his 
bag, and threw them on the floor. 

Naturally, there was nothing to be seen, and after more 
talk that week's meeting of the Burton Club broke up, Walker, 
accompanied by Tinley and Hutchinson, going into the village 
in search of the local police officer. 

Mr. Kelly, too, went with them as far as the inn, where he 
had put up his little pony trap in which he had driven over, and 
as he bade them * good-night,' his last words were : * You have 
my address, Mr. Walker, and V shall hope to hear from you> 
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and if I can do anything to help you, let roe know, and in the 
meantime I will write you about your kind invitation for next 
week, which you may be sure I shall accept, if possible/ 

* Right you are. Good-night' And away trotted the little 
pony, breasting the steep hill leading up to the Carlton road. 

But it was past eleven that night when this same little pony 
arrived at his stable, and then in a very weary and exhausted 
condition, whereas to have driven directly back from Burton 
would only have taken three-quarters of an hour, at the outside. 
And even then, Mr. Kelly did not go to rest immediately, but 
set to work packing his luggage, in order to leave by the first 
train for Lincoln the following morning. 

Another curious incident connected with the case was that 
when the detectives came to make an examination of the 
pavilion the following day, they discovered one of the lower, 
tarred boards, forming the back wall, had been removed, giving 
access to the space below the floor of the interior ; and further, 
that one of the floor-boards close to this was quite loose ; and 
lastly, in the dust and dirt in the cavity, the half of a gold split 
ring, cut right in two by some sharp instrument. 

Beyond these facts the secret of the vanished watches 
remained an inscrutable mystery, but seeing that Kelly's 
promised letter to Walker never arrived, and that Dolphin 
denied all knowledge of him, and that he was never afterwards 
heard of, a certain amount of suspicion attached itself to him, 
and ever afterwards when his prowess with the gloves happened 
to be mentioned, he was referred to not as the wicket-keeper, 
but the Time-keeper. 



SPORT OF TO-DAY. 

By * FUSBOS.' 

|NE of the best-known and most experienced sporting 
writers in the kingdom recently asked the very 
pertinent question in a contemporary, 'Are we a 
horsey nation?* his own answer to the same being 
a most decided * No.* According to him, the reason for this 
is attributable in no small measure to motor-driving and golf. 

To our thinking, however, another sporting writer of equal 
renown, in his remarks on the article in question, goes much 
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nearer the mark when he gives as his opinion that our un- 
mistakable deterioration of late years as a horse-loving people 
springs rather from the increase of wealth and luxury. He 
goes on to say — and we certainly agree with him — * A life of 
indolence and ease, or as much indolence and ease as is com- 
patible with the craving for amusement, is what too many 
people aim at in these degenerate days. Do not mistake me, 
please, and crowd the correspondetice column with letters to 
prove that we are not a decadent race ; I never said that we 
were. But I would point out that when a nation comes to 
the standstill point, it is not long before it begins to go back, 
and we are coming perilously near the standstill point.' 
Then he goes on : * Let us turn to the hunting-field — and as 
a regular follower of the hounds for many years past, nearly 
every day in the week, in one of the most sporting and horse- 
loving countries in England, the British Yeoman's opinion 
should surely carry weight if any man's did. " There are, as I 
have often said, more men riding hard in proportion to the 
size of the fields than there were, and there are more horses to 
be found in a good place in a run than was the case five and 
twenty or thirty years ago. But the proportion of young ones 
to the front is not what it ought to be. Young men have 
grown idle, they won't make their own horses ; if they are 
rich, they will only ride horses that are perfectly * made ; ' 
if they are poor, they don't ride at all, or, if they do begin, 
they soon give it up. There are signs that the love of horses is 
not what it was. There are many men who will tell you they 
cannot afford to hunt, or they cannot afford to ride, yet they 
spend money daily over luxuries their fathers, who were 
probably three-days-a-week men, never dreamt of."' 

No truer words were ever put on paper than these, and 
we take off our hat to the British Yeoman for having penned 
them. 

In former years it was the commonest thing in the world 
for a young country gentleman — no matter what his means — to 
make his own horses. Those who have read Digby Grand, 
probably the most popular of all Major Whyte-Melville's novels, 
will doubtless recollect his graphic description of Digby 
schooling a young hunter bred by his father. Sir Peregrine, 
b e fore breakfast, in the course of which he jumps into a lane 
bang in front of the commandant of the district, Sir Benjamin 
Burgonet, who, in company with his aide-de-camp, is looking on 
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admiringly at the performance. Digby has previously told us 
that he always * makes ' his own hunters. 

Mr. Delm6 Radcliffe, in the The Noble Science, gives as his 
opinion that any young man possessing an income of three 
hundred a year can well afford to keep one horse and hunt» 
and no doubt many did in his day. Whether such is the case 
nowadays is open to question. 

There is no getting away from the fact that, as a means of 
getting expeditiously over a distance of ground, the much- 
abused motor-car is very hard to beat. On the other hand^ 
its most ardent admirer cannot but acknowledge that, as an 
adjunct to sylvan scenery, its room would be far preferable to its 
company. 

What more pleasing sight, we would ask, on a summer day, 
than that of a well-mounted lady accompanied by her groom^ 
and 'possibly three or four boys and girls on their ponies,, 
making the shady country lanes echo again with their merry 
laughter as they ride along ? One may go many miles, now- 
adays, along a road before your eyes are gladdened in such 
fashion, and more's the pity, say we. It seems to us, that in 
addition to his query as to whether we are still a horsey nation, 
' Borderer ' might well have asked whether we are the sporting 
nation we have always had the credit of being, and there again, 
we are strongly of opinion that the correct answer would be in 
the negative. 

Take the Turf, for example. There was quite a scare a short 
time ago, when a paragraph appeared in a well-known weekly 
Society journal, stating that the King was about to disperse his 
racing stud, and not without reason, for it is an admitted fact 
that though at the present time there are a greater number of rich 
and influential men patronising the sport than probably there ever 
were in the palmiest days, the chances are that had there been 
any * Truth ' in the report, which fortunately there was not, a 
great many of these would have at once started playing the 
favourite game of * Follow my Leader.' It came as a great 
relief, therefore, when Mr. Somerville Tattersall took the oppor^ 
tunity, in his opening speech at the Cobham Sale, to give an 
unqualified denial to the * canard.' 

It is all very well for people to talk about the deterioration 
of our thoroughbreds, but how can it be otherwise when we allow 
all our good horses, when we do get hold of one, to leave the 
country : Galtee More and Flying Fox, for example. The 
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foreigners seem to display far more judgment, to say nothing of 
plucky in these matters than we do. 

One would have thought, too, that out of their patriotism, if 
for nothing else, some one would have been found — perhaps a 
syndicate formed — at the death of Sir Blundell Maple, to carry 
on the breeding establishment at Childwickbury, which, thanks to 
the care and attention, not to mention the lavish outlay, 
bestowed upon it by its lamented owner, stood without a rival 
either here or abroad. But it was not to be, and a multitude of 
empty loose-boxes are all that is left to remind us of the once 
famous stud farm. 

With lavish expenditure on the part of the Duke of Rich- 
mond to ensure the comfort of visitors to the time-honoured 
meeting in his famous park, with a large sum added to the Good- 
wood Cup, and last but not least, the patronage of their Majesties, 
the King and Queen, no wonder that the consensus of opinion 
was that, granted fine weather, the Goodwood of 1905 would 
prove an unqualified success. 

Alas ! the reverse was the case. With the exception of those 
for the Stewards' Cup, the entries were meagre in the extreme, 
whilst the quality of the horses engaged in the Cup reduced the 
once famous race to a farce. 

That once popular betting race, the Goodwood Stakes, which 
has never been the same thing since it was re-christened — 
goodness knows why — created less interest than usual. The 
visitors took exception to the prices charged, and the jockeys 
found fault with some alterations made in the running track, 
whilst, to finish up with, the Clerk of th^ Weather, who had been 
on his * best behaviour,' turned rusty on the Thursday, with the 
result that the attendance was the smallest ever known. 

In short, the Goodwood of 1905 was glorious only in name. 
And unless owners are less apathetic in future, we don't exactly 
see how it is to regain its good name. To ensure this very 
desirable consummation, it is very certain that the first step is 
to endeavour to reinstate in public favour those whilom popular 
races, the Goodwood Stakes and Cup. If this plan should not 
prove productive of good results, then we give it up as a bad 
job. Another question we ask ourselves is. How is it that 
nowadays so few sporting matches are made, not necessarily in 
connection with horse-racing, but of any kind ? Formerly 
contests in friendly rivalry — steeplechasing, racing, shooting, 
cricket, rowing, running, even ploughing — were of common 
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occurrence. Now they appear to have gone quite out of fashion. 
In fact, the ver>'' last match of any importance we can call to 
mind was that famous encounter t>etween Sir John Astley and 
his friend Mr. Alexander, on Drumhead and Briglia respect- 
ively, at Newmarket, in the autumn of 1879, which caused great 
excitement at the time and resulted in an easy victor)- for the 
Mate. The race at Newmarket was only a prelude to two 
others between the pair— one at pigeons and the other plough- 
ing ; Jolly Sir John winning all three events — or rather, two out 
of the three, for we don't fancy the ploughing match ever 
came off. 

A sporting match, too, was that between Captains Machell 
and * Johnnie ' Chadwick to run a hundred yards for two 
hundred a side. It was run off on the Bury Road at Newmarket 
one morning, during one of the autumn race meetings, in the 
presence of a large body of spectators, and resulted in an easy- 
win for Captain Machell, good man though his adversary was. 

The late Mr. Langley, * Pavo ' of the Morning Post, who 
'fancied' himself not a little as a 'Ped,' when on a visit to 
the late Mr. George Bryan of Jenkinstown for one of the Irish 
race meetings, was rash enough, one night after dinner, to take 
on Johnnie at a hundred yards for fifty pounds. The match 
was decided then and there by the light of the moon, and, need- 
less to say, resulted in a disastrous defeat for the great * Pavo/ 
If we recollect rights it was on the same occasion that Johnnie 
Chadwick, always full of his fun, betted with the company all 
round, that he would carry Fordham, then a young man, who was 
staying in the house, and at that moment fast asleep in bed, 
down into the drawing-room there and then. 

'You'll have to come, George, whether you like it or no/ 
remarked his tormentor, as, suiting the action to the word, he 
proceeded to pull his victim out of bed, and in spite of his 
struggles, carried him downstairs ; his arrival in the drawing- 
room with the unhappy jockey attired only in his * nighty,' as 
the ladies call their robe de nuity kicking and struggling for 
liberty in his arms, being received with shouts of laughter by 
the assembled company. 

A pounding match was talked of— in fact, actually made — 
between Sir Frederick Johnstone and Jackson, the bookmaker 
(Jock of Oran), both of them hard men to hounds, but it fell 
through, mainly because Mr. George Payne, who had been 
requested to act as umpire, flatly declined the post, on the 
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ground that a contest between two such bruisers could only 
result in death to one of them : a decision on the part of 
G. P., which met with decided approbation amongst those who 
had any personal regard for the match-makers. 

There seems a slight tendency at the present time amongst 
owners of horses to revive match-making, a form of sport 
which has always proved attractive to race-goers in general, 
especially when the quality of the equine rivals is something 
out of the common, as witness the large crowds which 
invariably assemble at Hurst Park, whenever its very enter- 
prising and up-to-date executive are successful in bringing two 
Pets of the Public together. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

HE FOX ' is the attractive subject of the latest 
addition to the ' Fur and Feather' Series, published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. It must be 
difficult to write anything new on a topic so well 
known to sportsmen, but Mr. T. F. Dale, the author, does not 
confine himself to the relation of the fox to sport, but to the 
story of the animal from his own point of view, and to his 
natural history and habits, with anecdotes as to his intelligence. 
The excellent illustrations by Thorburn and Giles are only what 
we may expect from such masters of their art. 



From the Field office is issued a book by F. W. Millard, 
entitled Game and Foxes^ which treats of that bone of contention 
between the respective votaries of shooting and hunting — the 
joint preservation of both. Mr. Millard points out the means 
by which this desideratum may be accomplished in the same 
coverts without detriment to either, and endeavours to show 
how, by some regard and toleration for the sports of others, a 
fnodus Vivendi may be arrived at 



Mr. Charles Lancaster, the well-known gunmaker, late oi 
Bond Street, but now of Panton Street, Haymarket, has just 
brought out a seventh edition of his Art of Shooting. It has 
long been recognised all the world over as a standard work, and 
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that it has now reached its present edition is sufficient recom- 
mendation to its popularity. 



Seamanship for Small Yachts^ by F. B. Cooke, whose con- 
tributions to this magazine will be remembered by our readers, 
is a little, book which will be found to be invaluable to those 
who find delight in sailing their own craft. It is full of useful 
hints and interest to the practical yachtsman, as well as to the 
tyro. It is published by the Yachtsman Company. 



The Why and Wherefore of Bridge^ issued by Longmans, 
Green & Co., is yet another addition to the output of literary 
matter on this subject, and as proficiency in this popular game 
has become a positive social qualification, we are grateful to the 
authors, Messrs. Atchison and Lindsell, for this interesting and 
instructive little handbook. 
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SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 




EARLY STEEPLECHASING. 
By Lilian E. Bland. 

[TEEPLECHASING may be said to have had its 
origin in the hunting-field, when sportsmen matched 
the rival merits of their hunters over a natural 
country. The line chosen was kept dark until the 
moment of starting ; no fl^s marked the course ; the hedges 
were untrimmed, and all gates locked ; the winning-post, pro- 
bably from the fact of its being easily visible over the surrounding 
country, was frequently the steeple of some church, hence the 
word * steeplechase,' and not, as the French lady inquired, ' Ou 
sont les sept-p'tit chaises ? * 

Records of chasing of a kind hark back to the reign of 
James I., but Ireland was, I believe, the birthplace of matches 
and chases of ^^&ry description. 

In 1752, Mr. O'Callaghan and Mr. Blake matched their 
horses over four and a half miles (Irish) of hunting country from 
Buttevant to St Leger Church ; unfortunately these old records 
generally merely state the fact, and leave out what to us would 
have been interesting details. At Ballyshannon, in 1793, the 
Turf Club were asked to decide a delicate question. Four 
horses ran for a stake of twenty-five guineas each, one horse to 
cany a ' featherweight' The course, a sevei;e one, included a 
six^ibot wall, and when the * feather * (a small boy) came to this 
obstacle, he turned his horse over, remounted on the far side, 
and won the race. Only one other competitor cleared the wall, 
and he claimed the race on the ground that the boy, having 
dismounted, was disqualified ; but the partisans of the boy 
argued that the horse^ having a saddle on, was carrying a 
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' featherweight ' ! History does not relate the decision of the 
Turf Club ; probably ' a wee drop of the crathur ' settled every 
one. * Complete tumble-down races ' were also instituted, which 
must have delighted the hearts of my countrymen ; they still 
love to see the grand leppin, and do their best to comer one 
over the biggest place in a fence. The account of one * tumble ' 
race was that the winner fell four times ; no one was killed ; 
betting at starting was that there would be six falls (a pretty 
safe wager). 

In England, Leicestershire was the home of hard-riding 
sportsmen, and the first steeplechase with more than two starters 
took place from Burkby Holt and Billesdon Coplow and back, 
a distance of eight miles. Mr. Charles Meynell, son of the great 
M.F.H., won the race. 

The famous match between Clinker and Radical was 
also held over this identical Jine of country. At Bedford, in 
1 8 10, one hears of the first course with made fences. The 
race was for hunters, but the stewards were afraid that some 
racehorse would be entered that would carry off the spoils, and 
show no sport ; they, however, settled on a most effectual way 
to overcome that difficulty by having the fences built up four 
feet six inches high, with a strong bar on top ! 

On the conditions becoming known, eleven subscribers 
entered ; there were eight of these formidable fences in the 
course, which was to be run in three-mile heats. Eventually 
only two competitors faced the starter — Mr. Tower on his mare 
Cecilia, and Mr. Spence on Fugitive. Both had won their 
hunting certificates at the death of three Leicestershire foxes. 
The riders cleared every fence, Mr. Spence winning on Fugi- 
tive. These gallant gentlemen made a cool thousand over the 
race, which was run in the presence of a crowd estimated at 
forty thousand. 

There were, however, no organized meetings until Mr. 
Thomas Coleman, trainer, rough-rider, inn-keeper, and Father 
of Steeplechasing, came upon the scene in 1815. 'Tommy* 
was a real ' character ' ; he combined original ideas with keen 
observation, and, from riding gallops as a stable-boy, raised 
himself by sheer force of will and intellect to become the trusted 
counsellor in racing matters of some of the greatest men of his 
day. Coleman started the meetings on No Man's Land, near 
St. Albans, but there were numerous difficulties of soil, &c, 
to contend with, and. Lord Verulam having given him per* 
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mission to train in Gorhambury Park, the meetings were 
afterwards held there with great success. ' Tommy ' then built 
himself a house with stabling for thirty horses, and rebuilt the 
old • Chequers Tavern ' at St. Albans as the * Turf Hotel/ 
which he ran on comfortable and up-to-date lines for his 
numerous patrons. He was then training horses for Sir David 
Baird, Lord George Bentinck, Prince Esterhazy, and others. 

George IV. patronised his first meeting by sending the 
Colonel and Hindostan to run for the Cup, which the latter 
ivon by half a head from a mare of Coleman's named Bunter. 
She was put in to make the pace, ' to destroy all the rest/ as 
Coleman was so anxious for the King's horse to win. Pulling 
a horse was unheard-of in those days, and he had not told 
his jockey to let Hindostan win, naturally thinking the mare 
ivould have no chance after forcing the pace for three miles ; 
but Hindostan only caught her in the last stride. Coleman 
ivas a wonderful judge of a horse, and he was constantly 
winning valuable stakes with horses that were no good in the 
hands of other trainers. He considered that more races were 
lost by overwork than by too little, and he trained some of 
his own by turning them out loose in a paddock and keeping 
them on the move with his whip. 

He also invented elastic rollers, saying that tfght rollers 
and girths on young horses compressed the heart and lungs, 
and were a frequent source of roaring, while he never remem- 
bered hearing of a roarer until about 1825. Formerly horses 
were not broken until they were three- or four-year-olds, and 
their limbs and frames had time to develop properly before' 
the strain of training began. His sensible ideas on this sub- 
ject and on breeding sound horses might be studied with 
advantage by the present generation, and the amount of races 
that Coleman won proved the soundness of his theories. 

The first steeplechase at St. Albans was in 1830. Sixteen 
started on the hill near Arlington Church, the winning-post 
being the Obelisk in West Park. Coleman arranged the line so 
that he could start them, and, by taking a short cut, judge them 
as well. Captain MacDowal won on Lord Ranelagh's Little 
Wonder, his instructions being to * watch nothing but Clanri- 
carde/ whose fame as a horseman had preceded him from Ireland. 
The latter was riding a little Irish horse called Nailer, who 
had just come over in poor condition. Little Wonder beat him 
for speed over the last fence, but the two were a long way in 
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advance of the field, who came into the Park from all direc- 
tions. Moonraker won the next two years. He was bought by 
Mr. Beardsworth out of a water-cart for 18/. This horse was 
a tremendous puller, and created a sensation by jumping the 
Holloway lane in the course of an exercise canter. (The 
picture of Moonraker with Mr. Elmore belonged to Dan 
Seffert, who, having quarrelled with Elmore, returned home and 
slashed his knife through the picture.) 

Coleman considered Becher the finest horseman, with his 
wonderful hands, even temper, and nerves of iron. Dan Seffert 
had not quite the same nerve, and the irrepressible Billy Bean 
was another celebrity of his day. 

As an amateur the ' Squire ' was his beau-ideal. An 
amusing story is told of a mount that Coleman gave him on 
a brute, called Sober Robin, that no one could hold. Tommy 
had a mare, Hariette, in the race, and, if the pace was made hot 
enough, he thought she could win. The Squire asked for 
instructions, saying that he always rode to orders, so Coleman 
told him to jump off and set the others going, and then to pull 
back gently. However, Sober Robin went away like a lunatic, 
and the unfortunate Squire could neither steer nor hold him, 
going the wrong side of half-a-dozen posts, but the pace was a 
cracker, and Hariette won. 

Coleman met the Squire in a towering passion, so thought 
it best to get in the first word. 

Coleman : * Why, Squire, you did not ride the horse as I 
told you.' 

The Squire: *You infernal scoundrel, for putting me on 
such a dangerous brute ! I thought I never should have stopped 
him/ 

Coleman : * I thought you were a horseman, Squire ! ' &c.y 
and it was a long time before Osbaldeston forgave him. 

Coleman started several good jockeys on their career. He 
put Becher up in his first race, and the * Captain ' lived at his 
house on and off for twenty years, and rode all his horses. Two 
of his best jockeys he picked up on the road, where he met them 
driving sheep. They were both nicknamed * The Drover,' and 
one afterwards became John Scott's light-weight, and saved 
10,000/. * Tommy ' put Jem Mason * up ' for his first race, which 
he won on The Poet for Lord Beauclerc. 

Matches were frequently made after the race had been 
decided, the owners being dissatisfied with their horses' per- 
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formance. The Squire considered that Grimaldi should have 
beaten Moonraker at St. Albans, so he arranged a match over 
Elmore's farm at Harrow for 500/. a side. Seffert rode Moon- 
raker, but the Squire beat him, as the light course suited his 
fast grey, and included no brooks. Grimaldi would never do 
more than walk into water, although Dick Christian said that 
he cured him of this afterwards. 

Another celebrated match between the Squire on Grimaldi 
and Colonel Charritie's Napoleon, ridden by Becher, took place 
over the P)^chley country near Dunchurch. The river Lem 
was the thirty-eighth jump, and six from the finish, and the 
scarlet coats lined the banks to see the fun. The riders charged 
it together, and disappeared under the water. Napoleon was 
the first to scramble out ; he was a grand fencer, but a slow 
horse, and he was beaten for speed at the finish, but some 
dispute arising the stakes were withdrawn, and the riders having 
been rubbed down, went out hunting, and ' had the Lem again.' 

Grimaldi won his last race at St« Albans in 1836, but dropped 
dead under Becher after he had passed the post. 

This fine rider was closely identified with Vivian, on whom 
he won the great race at Aylesbury. Vivian was bought in 
Ireland for 30/. after he had kicked a respectable family ofT an 
outside car. He was a rather dangerous mount, as he galloped 
open-mouthed over his fences, but rarely made a mistake. 

Lottery is a name that will never be forgotten in the chasing 
world. He was bred by Mr. Jackson, near Thirsk, and Elmore 
bought him at Horncastle fair for 100/. His schooling at first 
consisted in sending him round a ring by himself, over fiights of 
hurdles, and Jem Mason rode him out with Mr. Anderson's stag- 
hounds. 

His first appearance of importance was at St. Albans in 
1837, si'^d Mason declared that Lottery, fit and well, could beat 
any of his opponents, and these words were more than fulfilled 
when the horse won all before him. No penalties seemed to 
stop him, and he is the only horse that was ever barred from a 
race, and from the victories of Lottery and Gaylad the handicap 
era gradually commenced. 

The races at St. Albans came to an end in 1839, but 
Coleman's example had been followed all over the country, 
and Liverpool held its first Grand National this same year. 

The horses carried twelve stone each. Seventeen started. 
The Nun being favourite, and Lottery quoted at 9 to i. Captain 
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Becher, on Conrad, led the way, to get his horse to settle down, 
but at the seventh or eighth fence, which consisted of a strong 
rail and hedge and a six*foot brook on the far side, which had to 
be jumped out of heavy plough, Conrad crashed through the 
timbers, and turned a somersault into the water. Becher lay 
low. under the hedge, to escape the cavalry charge, and then 
crept out and remounted in pursuit of the others, but he left his 
name behind, as every one knows. One of the obstacles was a 
five-foot stone wall, erected to encourage the Irishmen. Lottery 
won easily, jumping the last flight of hurdles as gaily as though 
he was just starting, and Mr. Darby told me that he always cleared 
twenty-eight feet over his last fence. Although Lottery and Jem 
Mason were such good friends when Jem was in the saddle, the 
horse hated him out of it, and Jemi had to hide his colours 
under a coat before he mounted. The firm of Messrs. Langdon, 
of Duke Street, have the head of Lottery in their possession. 
Mr. Langdon, senior, Used to make all Jem Mason's saddles. 

The * National ' in 1844 was remarkable from the fact that, 
out of nineteen starters, not a single horse fell. Discount won. 
His name originally was Magnum Bonum. Sold to hunt in 
Leicestershire, he was such a hard puller they could make 
nothing of him, and Mr. Payne, the dealer, had the horse on 
his hands for some time, and as Mr. Quartermaine offered less 
money each time he saw him, the horse was rechristened 
* Discount.' 

The first Irish horse to win the Liverpool was Mr. Courteney's 
Mathew. The celebrated mare. Brunette, then aged thirteen, 
was also in the race. She unluckily went amiss the day before 
with a sore throaty and would never have been started had it not 
been that an Irish sportsman had laid 2000/. on her going to 
the post. In spite of this she ran so gamely that she finished 
fourth. The Chandler was a * gift-horse ' for Captain Peel, and 
for a long time his favourite hunter. It was during the race for 
the Warwick Hunt Cup that this horse cleared a distance of 
thirty-seven feet. Abd-el-Kader, whose dam was bought for 
50/., out of the Shrewsbury * Hirondelle * coach, won the race 
two years in succession, the only other horse to accomplish 
this feat being The Colonel. 

{Our illustrations of the first Grand National (1839), won by Lottery y 
are taken from the original prints by F. C Turner^ in the possession of 
Messrs. Fores.] 
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ON BREEDING THE RACEHORSE. 

By F. iNSKip Harrison. 

!HE fact that, out of the hundreds of foals which are 
bom annually, a really great racehorse only makes 
its appearance about once in every three or four 
years, shows that there is, indeed, something very 
rotten in the state of Denmark. The idea naturally suggests 
itself that these horses are bred by chance, for, surely, if it 
w^ere otherwise, the percentage of good horses would be very 
much higher. Some of the foals, of course, never reach maturity, 
and others, being mere weeds, are not considered worth putting 
into training ; but there still remains a large proportion left, and 
the fact that there are usually so few first-class horses amongst 
them I put down to various reasons. 

First of all, and most important, is the foolish and almost 
general custom practised by breeders of running after those stal- 
lions which have been lucky enough to make a temporary hit, 
without any regard whatever as to their suitability, or otherwise 
(in nine cases out of ten otherwise) ; second, the indiscriminate 
mating of mares with horses selected only because their style 
and conformation has attracted the breeder's fancy, or because 
he himself is the owner of the sire in question ; and, third, the 
unsuitability of the conditions under which the young stock are 
reared. 

I will deal with the last point first. The situation of the 
stud is of the greatest importance. Nowadays, fortunately, 
breeders are beginning to recognise that the soil and climate of 
Ireland are unrivalled for rearing the thoroughbred ; and, with 
so many English-owned studs being removed there, the pro- 
spects of a greater percentage of first-class horses being bred 
annually are much brighter. For a mare, carrying a foal in 
uierOy too much space cannot be allowed ; and whilst she is 
feeding in one paddock, fresh grass in another should be grow- 
ing, in readiness for her occupation before the first has got 
stale. Should she be confined to one paddock, the probability 
is the youngster will be born weakly and stunted, having been 
arrested in development by its dam's insufficient or improper 
nutrition. In former days it was the general custom to keep 
the foals, after weaning, in one paddock together, but now many 
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breeders have a separate paddock for each youngster, which is 
a long step in the right direction. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
was, I believe, the first to inaugurate this method, and the 
reward of his enterprise speedily came, as St. Frusquin, Galeazzo, 
and other good horses bred by him testify. 

In looking over the long list of Derby winners, especially 
those of late years, it is surprising to note how few have been bred 
by public breeders. The fact is suggestive, but it is easily capable 
of explanation. Breeders for public sale are the more readily 
swayed by the dictates of fashion, as is quite evident from the 
rush which takes place amongst them to secure nominations to 
a sire whose stock have proved unexpectedly successful. In 
doing this they cannot be blamed, for yearlings by such horses 
invariably command the highest prices. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the youngsters bred by public breeders are not reared in as 
natural a fashion as the stock of private breeders, being forced 
like hothouse plants, and fattened up so that they may appear 
at their best when sent up for sale. 

Much of the indiscriminate mating of horses and mares 
without regard to their suitability to one another on blood, 
arises from the prepossession which an owner naturally feels in 
favour of a horse he has bred or raced himself, or which he has 
purchased. He mates him, in turn, with all the mares in his 
stud, in hope that one of them will make a hit with him, /.^., he 
accommodates the horse to the mares, not the mares to the 
horse, as he rightly should do. If a breeder desires to develop 
a horse in his own possession into a successful sire, he should 
be careful only to mate him with such of the mares in his 
stud as would suit him on blood, and, if not sufficient of these, 
others should be purchased such as would. 

An extensive and close study of the breeding of the best 
horses has proved to my satisfaction that there are certain 
well-defined methods of blending the different lines of blood 
which, rigidly followed, would result in very great success. 
Inbreeding I am a strenuous advocate of; but, apart from 
this, no breeder could go astray who endeavoured only to 
repeat amalgamations which past results had proved to be 
successful. Thus, Rosicrucian mares might be mated wifh 
Florizel, or his brother, Persimmon, because Volodyovski 
(winner of the Derby), Doricles (winner of the St. Leger), &c., 
were bred on these lines. Again, mares by Ormonde, Kendal, 
and horses similarly bred, or their sons, might be mated with 
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St Simon horses with reasonable hope of success ; as Sceptre, 
Collar, Zinfandel, and others, have proved that St. Simon, 
crossed with a combination of the Bend Or, Macaroni, and 
Agnes strains is a correct amalgamation. This, however, is but 
one of the ways in which breeders might mate their mares in a 
more scientific manner than they do at present, and thus in- 
crease the number of first-class horses which are bred. A great 
many of them profess to think that inbreeding is ruinous to the 
thoroughbred, but, although individual horses may suffer there- 
by, all experience goes to show that it is beneficial to the breed 
at large. ' In a wild state one stallion is lord of a whole drove of 
mares, and remains so till one of his own sons, or grandsons, 
becomes powerful enough to usurp his place. During the period 
of his reign there is not the slightest doubt that he mates with 
his own daughters and granddaughters, and when succeeded by 
one of his own descendants the incestuous relationships become 
even worse confounded. It is a curious and a *!striking fact that 
some of the best families in the stud-book have sprung from an 
incestuous experiment in in-breeding such as breeders of the 
present day would be afraid to try. In former days they were 
not so squeamish. Spanker, for instance, was actually mated 
with his own dam. The produce of the pair became the great 
granddam of Bartlett's Childers and Flying Childers, whose 
blood is found repeated scores of times in every present-day 
pedigree, and from the former of whom Eclipse is descended. 
Treasure, whose sire, maternal grandsire, and maternal granddam 
were all descendants of Atalanta, founded that great family to 
which belonged Voltigeur, from whom Galopin and St. Simon 
are in tail-male descended. Masquerade was similarly in-bred to 
Boadicea, and to her we owe Superba, Pride, Saraband, St. 
Brendan, and other good horses. I have, however, threshed out 
this subject sufficiently in a previous article in this magazine, 
and so I will proceed to show how, in my very decided opinion, 
mares should be mated in order to achieve far better results 
than is the case at present. It is a correct plan to mate a mare 
with a horse from whose maternal grandsire she is descended in 
tail-male. Among early winners of the Derby, Spread Eagle 
(^795), Eleanor (1801), Cardinal Beaufort (1805), Election (1807), 
Pan (1808), Pope (1809), Blucher (18 14), and Azor (1817) were 
all bred in this way. Azor's sire's maternal grandsire was 
Alexander, and his dam's sire was Don Quixote, an own brother 
to the latter. 
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Particularly is this method of breeding successful when the 
dam of the stallion employed was either a first-class winner 
herself or is an own sister to one. Take Orme, for instance. 
His dam is Angelica, a daughter of Galopin and an own sister 
to St. Simon. Now, it is a striking fact that all this sire's suc- 
cesses have originated from alliances with either Galopin or St. 
Simon mares. His best son, Flying Fox, one of the finest 
horses bred for many years, was out of a Galopin mare, and so 
were Duke of Westminster, Gilbert Orme, Flying Lemur, and 
other successful specimens of his stock. 

When the grand-dam or diam of a mare's sire is the direct 
ancestress in the female line of a stallion, or vice versd, she should 
be mated with the latter. Hence the success of Ayrshire when 
allied with Melton mares, and of Ladas with Bend Or mares. 
Bend Or's grand-dam was Ellen Home, from whom Ladas is 
descended in the direct female line ; whilst the grand-dams of 
Ayrshire and Melton, Feronia, and Violet respectively, were own 
listers. Robert le Diable and Melayr are by Ayrshire out of 
Melton maresy whilst Epsom Lad, who was unfortunately ' cut ' 
ere his great merits were discovered, was by Ladas out of a 
Bend Or mare. In-breeding to a common ance3tor in the four 
principal male lines within eight removes can be recommended. 
Sainfoin, winner of the Derby in 1890, was bred on these lines ; 
so was that great horse, Isonomy, and many others too numerous 
to mention. Sainfoin's four grandparents were respectively St. 
Albans, Viridis, Wen lock, and Sandal, and each traced in tail- 
male to Camel, as also did Isonomy's grand-parents. If a mare 
and the sire with which she is allied both trace in the two prin- 
cipal male lines to the same two ancestors within ^ix removes, a 
successful ' nick ' will have been secured. Sainfoin was also 
bred on these lines. Sainfoin's sire, Springfield, traced to Stock- 
well and Touchstone respectively in his two principal male lines ; 
so did his dam, Sanda. Similarly should the two principal male 
lines of either parent of thie sire correspond, as denoted above, 
with the two principal male lines of either parent of the dam, a 
successful * nick ' will also have been secured, 

It is always advisable in seeking a 5uita,ble mate for a mare 
to note how she is bred in the direct female line. Failing a 
horse to suit her on any of the lines already set fprth, choice 
should be made of a sire who either himself traces in the direct 
female line to the same source as she does, or else, his own sire 
or grandsire does— care being. taken, of course, that the *nick' is 
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not too far removed. The nearer it is, indeed, the better. Ally- 
ing a mare with a horse descended in tail-male from either her 
own sire, <5r the sire of her dam or grand-dam, has times out of 
number proved successful, particularly when she herself, her 
dam, or grand-dam, was a great race-mare, or sister to one. 
Take Manganese, for instance, winner of the One Thousand 
Guineas. She was a daughter of Birdcatcher, and from her 
alliances with Rataplan, a grandson of that horse, sprang a 
number of mares to whom such good horses as Esterling, 
Bosphorus, Apology (winner of the One Thousand Guineas, 
Oaks, and St. Leger), Agility, Crowberry, Kisber (winner of the 
Derby), Wenlock (winner of the St. Leger), Geologist, &c., owe 
their existence. Again, there is Vaga. Her dam was Mendi- 
cant (winner of the Oaks), a daughter of Touchstone. Vaga 
was mated with Toxophilite, a great-grandson of the latter 
horse, and to him produced Belphoebe (winner of the One 
Thousand Guineas) and Stray Shot. The latter in turn was 
mated with a grandson of Touchstone, to wit, Hermit, and to 
him produced Shotover, winner of the Derby, and a whole series 
of famous brood-mares. 

Opinions vary as to what kind of mare may usually be relied 
upon to turn out successful at the stud, but, generally speaking,, 
those bred on any of the above lines should preferably be 
selected. Wild mares breed early, at about three years of age, 
and no harm would be done if sent to the stud at about that 
age. Like usually begets like, and mares who have been good 
winners on the Turf invariably accomplish the best things. 
Speedy mares rather than those gifted with stamina make the 
choicest matrons, but the reverse applies to the opposite sex. 
Horses unable really to get a mile in good-class company at 
racing pace generally transmit the same failing to their pro- 
duce, and rarely succeed in founding an enduring line. 

Daughters and g^rand-daughters of mares who have bred 
more than one first-class winner are particularly to be recom- 
mended, as they nearly always succeed in transmitting the trait 
to their descendants. No mare, in my opinion, is worth breeding 
from whose dam or grand-dam was not a first-class winner 
herself, or own sister, half-sister on the dam's side, or sister-in- 
blood to one. It is always advisable that the mares of a stud, 
and the lord of the haras, should be kept at different establish- 
ments, otherwise deterioration in the stock is sure to set in 
eventually. 
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IN DEFENCE OF OTTER-HUNTING. 

By Clifforo Cordley. 

S the chase of the otter constitutes one of the most 
legitimate as well as one of the most time-honoured 
of field sports, let us begin by defining Sport. 
Sport is the discovery and pursuit of a wnld animal. 
In sport are included hunting, hawking, shooting, and angling. 
Having regard to die days when a gentleman would no more 
think of going out mounted without his hawk and his hound 
than without his sword and spurs, hawking and hunting on 
horseback must be given the premier place. In point of 
seniority, angling comes next Shooting, as we now understand 
it, is a comparatively modern form of sport. 

Though lacking the dignity of the equestrian attribute, otter- 
hunting is true sport. The quarry is wild, is discovered and 
pursued, and is treated with all the law, licence, and fair play 
that is ever properly accorded any beast of chase. 

One cannot state, with any approach to exactitude, how 
antiquated is the sport of otter-hunting in these islands. We 
know that the ancient Britons, clad in their workmanlike garb of 
blue paint, pursued, killed, and ate the otter. (This is curious, 
seeing that those historic Celts did not eat the hare.) It is, 
therefore, assumptive that the chase in question has been 
prosecuted with us virtually from time immemorial ; that, upon 
the advent of the polite Normans, who introduced the laws of 
sport, together with all that complicated phraseology or argot, 
the knowledge of which so long marked the gentleman, 
otter-hunting, of a sort, was found to be firmly established. 

I deal with this question of antiquity for logical reasons. 
But it will not be either convenient or edifying to dwell too long 
on ancient history. Suffice it to say that the popular pastioie 
now under consideration was both popular and fashionable at 
least 350 years ago. It is written that ' Ye chase of ye otter 
was a favourite amusement of ye younge gentlefolke of both 
sexes during ye reign of Queen Elizabeth of glorious memorrye.' 

In the chain of continuity, not a link is wanting. 
Somervile and Gay have sung its praises in verse. I2mak 
Walton treats of it prettily and approvingly. The sport has 
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languished at times, has been alternately decadent and crescive ; 
and to-day, it is more generally and diffusely popular than it 
has ever been. 

In 1836 — just seventy years ago — there were twelve packs of 
otter-hounds in England, Wales, and Scotland (none in Ireland). 
Most of these are still extant, whilst others have been added ; 
now there are, in round numbers, a score of packs in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and fields are much larger than formerly. 

How many of the people of this country have ever seen an 
otter in a state of nature ? Not one in a thousand ; not one in 
ten thousand. Not that the beast is so very rare, but that it is 
shy, sly, nocturnal, and recluse. When seen, it is seen by 
keepers, water-bailiffs, fishermen, and otter-hunters — men who 
know its ' marks ' and recognise its ' chain ' and ^ spur.' 

In various parts of Britain, sparsely inhabited, where streams 
of pure water harbour fish, as also in fenny regions, there otters 
are to be found by those who know how to find them. The 
surest way to find an otter on any given stream, is to introduce 
a pack of otter-hounds ; upon the advent of which it will often 
happen that, to the surprise of the venerable oldest inhabitant* 
Lutra will be discovered, located where his presence was not 
even suspected previously. 

It is a popular delusion that the otter is the dire foe of the 

angler; the animal is therefore shot, trapped, * bashed,' and 

otherwise basely and ofted cruelly done to death. True, the 

otter does eat and destroy fish, but besides collaring salmon and 

trout, he also captures chub and roach, and other inferior 

varieties. Likewise, he makes war upon sickly and injured 

specimens, thereby acting as scavenger, as a useful member of 

riparian society ; but, above all, he consumes vast quantities of 

eels, which work havoc with the spawn of salmon and trout 

Thus, it may almost be asserted that the otter is the friend 

of the angler for game fish. The late Mr. William Collier, 

M.O.H., of Culmstock, held and expressed this view strongly, 

and Mr. Collier's words cannot but be weighty. That fine 

sportsman and naturalist was a huntsman throughout over a 

hundred consecutive seasons ; carrying the horn for more than 

fifty years, with his own otter«hounds in summer, and with 

Mr, Rayer's foxhounds (now the Tiverton) in winter. And 

besides being a master of the science of venery — knowing how 

to find and bring to hand stag, hind, fox, hare, and otter — 

he was a most ardent, skilful, and successful fly-fisher for the 
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trout of those western waters which he knew and loved so 
well. 

But if, on the other hand, it be argued that the otter is 
inimical to the fisherman and destructive of fish, and therefore 
that we do well to hunt him, I decline to base any portion of 
my defence on such ground. The fox is no longer killed as 
vermin, but is preserved for hunting, and is hunted as a beast 
of chase, as providing sport. Let the otter stand on the same 
foundation. 

In pursuance of my plan of defence, and in rebutting the 
charge of cruelty, I do not purpose to pen a long description of 
the chase of the otter — of the modus operandi. My readers — 
sportsmen and sportswomen to a man and woman^-do not 
need it ; moreover, I have written about otter-hunting in these 
pages any time this twenty years past and more, and other 
hands have ably treated of the subject, formerly and quite 
recently. But in order to present the case for the defence 
methodically and thoroughly, I proceed to set down an * ottering ' 
sketch as briefly as may be. It is not my own, but is abridged 
from a letter written by Major George Winter, late Master of 
the Cheriton. 

An otter will travel from his holt twenty miles, or more, to a 
fresh stream, and if satisfied will remain in it for a period, or 
return to his old home. Hence the peripatetic perambulations 
of most packs. 

At the meet, the M.O.H. listens to no fairytales, but promptly 
puts his hounds to water. As a rule, he generally tries up- 
stream. Hounds get on scent, carry a drag, have to be taken 
back, hit the trail again. * Hark forward ! ' The pack hunts up 
to the holt, and announces the presence of the game. 

Hounds are withdrawn. A terrier is put in. The otter is 
bolted. There is a tally in a long pool. * Look out below ! * 
* Look out above ! * A guard is formed. After a grand swim, 
in which the otter, probably unscathed, holds his own — after, 
sometimes, several hours' true and honourable hunting, the otter 
faces the upper or the lower stickle or ford. 

Eventually, after repetitions of the above, and after, possibly, 
a brief trip across country, hounds run into ' their quarry, which 
dies — dies game — fighting ; dies speedily, and without half the 
sufTering attending the death of, say, a badly-shot pheasant ; a 
hunted hind, with the huntsman not up ; or, more especially a 
tarpon, which takes three or four hours to bring to land or boat 
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I do not mention these little details of comparison in- 
ATidiously, but merely to illustrate the fact that whilst all 
suffering is comparative, there is relatively less in otter-hunting 
^han in some other branches of sport (as will appear further, 
later on), and that there is never any unnecessary, avoid- 
able pain inflicted by the sportsman — never any intentional 
<:ruelty. 

And now for the case for the prosecution. We are not 
<:onducting this action at all in l^al sequence. But I am 
not a lawyer. We have heard the defendant first. Aye shall 
next hear the prosecutor, and then, representing both judge and 
<ulprit, I shall sum up. 

In May last there was published in a daily paper, having 
a huge circulation, a descriptive account of a day's otter- 
hunting. Though necessarily written in popular style, this 
.article was sportsmanlike, accurate, and truthful. It depicted 
the otter fairly found, fairly hunted, and fairly and speedily 
killed — that is, after the actual killing commenced. 

Immediately following the appearance of this innocent de- 
piction, a small yelping pack of ill-informed critics gave tongue. 
They were off the line from the moment of taking up the drag, 
and they babbled and rioted in the widely-read journal, and in 
other publications in London and the provinces. The leading 
hound of this scratch, or bobbery, pack started by misrepre- 
senting the original article ; stating that the said article told of 
the terrible sufferings caused by this form of sport (which it did 
not), and straightway proceeded to demand action on the part 
of the admirable Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, with a view to the suppression of the sport by Act of 
Parlian^ent (Later this hound was rated and muzzled. The 
Society declined to take action.) 

Then other writers, ignoring the first article, and each em- 
broidering the dark, imaginary picture of his sciolistic prede- 
<:essors, proceeded to shriek, * Cruelty! Down with it ! ' United 
in their desire to make an end of this ancient and legitimate 
form of sport, they ran heel, ' hunted counter,' and, lacking all 
other cohesion, made their attack in directions as varied as their 
limited numbers. Though a noisy they were a scanty band. 
Possibly a million persons read the original article. About a 
score replied to it inimically. But their replies must be dealt 
with, not as implying that they possess either importance or 
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influence, but in support of a principle — a principle of national 
and racial interest. 

These critics are to be divided, broadly, into three divisions : 
Anti-sport, Know-nothing, Care-nothing. The Know-nothings 
derive their notions . of otter-hunting from imagination, from 
fables, from nightmare, from old books (more or less reliable, 
when they were written), and from pictures — the said pictures 
beii^ professedly fanciful and ' artistic ' productions, worked up- 
for effect, and representing the chase in question as it was (or 
was not) conducted many decades ago. As for the books and 
traditions, they inspired the uninstructed cavillers with visions 
of nets, spears, and other engines and methods, which are as 
obsolete as the rack, the thumbscrew, the stocks, and, alas! 
the. cucking-stool for scolds. So much, for the present, for the 
Know»-n6things. 

; Th,en the. Care-nothings, subdivisible into those who have 
some knowledge of otter-hunting and those who have none- 
Some of these are sportsmen. Unhappily they are invidious — 
would exalt one form of sport by belittling another. One of 
these' describes otter-hunting as 'revolting and barbarous,* be- 
cause he, forsooth, is a hunter of big game. Well, sometimes it 
i§ necessary to pump lead into your elephant, or rhino, or hippo^ 
o.r. giraffe, for hours ; then going for a fresh supply of ammuni- 
tion, and r0newing the bombardment, and^ perhaps, finally 
finishing the big job with cold steel. One thinks of the pot 
and the kettle. 

: Another opponent considers that neither nerve nor pluck is 
required on the part of the otter-hunter, whose art is to be 
likened to shelling pea$, so tp speak. So? Obviously the 
gentleman has not actively participated in a chase which is 
calcjilated . to try ajl the physical powers of the sportsman^^ 
Climbing, toiling, wading, exposed to intense heat, chilled by 
water often icy cold ; there are difficulties, risks, and dangers,^ 
divers and diverse. 

To. find, hunt, and kill, an adult otter is indeed a /large 
order.' The true type . of the otter-hupter, who must be hardy 
arid vigorous; is the personification of patience and perseverance. 
There is.no branch of the science of venery so fraught with, 
trials and disappointments ^s the chase of the beast in question. 
In wet seasons, when the. rivers are * bjg,' one good dj^y's sport 
out of eight may be reckoned .as normal. With summer 
droughts and excessively low streams otters migrate, and the 
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veteran hunter of forty seasons confesses himself yet a babe in 
knowledge concerning the habits of his game (the hunting of 
which is 'so easy'). One of the keenest and most expert of 
otter-hunters declares that he is satisfied if he gets an otter upon 
one day out of every three that he takes the water with his 
pack. And, when found, it is at least three to one on the 
quarry — five to one, indeed, according to the dictum of a famous 
M.O.H. 

The Culmstock once hunted a trail for sixteen miles in the 
New Forest — * neither nerve, pluck, nor exertion required !* 

That great and accomplished sportsman, * Parson Jack * 
Russell drew a, thousand miles of water before he found and 
killed his first otter — * shelling peas ! ' But to resume. 

It is further asserted by the prosecution that ' the persecuted 
little otter — the wretched victim ' — is worried. * For hours its 
torturers watch with glee its futile efforts to escape. It is given 
no chance to avoid its doom, but is worried for hours.' 

These gentle souls know not the size or weight of an otter. 
They might recognise one, stuffed in a museum, carefully 
labelled Lutra vulgaris^ with the translation appended in large 
and clear print — * THIS IS AN Otter.' 

As for the futility of its efforts to escape and the unavoid- 
ability of its doom, vide supra. And as for the worrying for 
hours, one has hardly patience to refute such ignorant nonsense. 
Of course, we all know that the * worrying ' lasts but a few 
minutes, and that the bold quarry dies game and fighting. 



After an interval, able counsel for the defence addressed the 
national court. These gentlemen included well-known Masters 
of Otter-hounds, experienced otter-hunters, and other pro- 
minent and accomplished sportsmen. They showed that the 
sport was Sport, conducted in a sportsmanlike manner; that 
the 'spear' was merely an unarmed staff, never used as a 
weapon ; that * tailing ' was abhorrent and practically unknown ; 
that any brutality which might very occasionally be associated 
with the pursuit of the otter was exhibited by the unruly and 
irresponsible hoi polloiy whom ofllicials ever tried to teach good, 
decent, and sportsmanlike behaviour; and that no beast of 
chase, no creature constituting the quarry of those who indulge 
in any form of legitimate field sports, had more law, more 
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licence, more chance to escape, less wounding, worrying, or 
cruel treatment. 

Before I proceed to sum up, as briefly as may be, I give the 
views of a noble sportsman. This personage has sported all 
over the world. He is a fine horseman, and an authority on 
horse and hound. He is a crack shot with rifle, gun, and pistol. 
But the only form of sport which he really enjoys is hunting on 
horseback. But, instead of swaggering and assuming an attitude 
of lordly, exclusive superiority, he writes as follows : — 

' Thoroughly conversant with " ottering " from my youth, I 
regard it a^ a glorified form of rat-hunting (which is real and 
pretty sport). I take no pleasure in the former ; neither do I 
in pigeon-shooting, coursing, and rabbit-running. But I sym- 
pathise with all sportsmen, with all sport and with most pastimes: 
would not try to put down the recreation of one class because, 
belonging to another, I am not "built that way." Sport is 
catholic and national ; it is an attribute of gentility, a proof of 
manhood, and a form of recreation calculated to promote virility 

in whomsoever it operates.' 

• « » * 

To sum up, then : Otter-hunting is a healthy outdoor amuse- 
ment, exceedingly popular, and is freely indulged in by old 
and young — men, women, girls and children, gentle and simple. 
By no means exclusively aristocratic, it is largely followed, in 
certain localities, by dominating Demos. Inexpensive, whether 
as regards establishment or field, it affords a unique oppor- 
tunity of studying and enjoying all the beautiful intricacies of 
houndwork. Moreover, as has been demonstrated, I hope, the 
specious cry of * Cruelty * is ' not proven.' 

Many good and influential sportsmen are inclined to treat 
the recent and, indeed, present (for the puny enemy is scotched 
but not killed) outburst of * Cruelty ! ' with silent contempt 
They are wrong. It is an instance of rampant Puritanism, 
namby-pambyism, spurious, maudlin sentiment, and mock 
humanitarianism. It emanates from a noisy bandlet of fanatics 
who 'compound for sins they are inclined to by damning those 
they have no mind to.' It is the thin end of the wedge. They 
would put down all sport. We are none of us safe in these 
islands, nor are those who hunt big game in regions afar 
endowed with much more lasting safety. First otter-hunting, 
then stag-hunting, then fox-hunting ; next, all forms of shoot- 
ing, even at wild game ; finally, angling. 
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When, in the spacious days of Great Elizabeth, we were at 
war simultaneously with France, Spain, Holland, all Europe— 
virtually all the civilised world — and came out * top-dog,' we 
were designated the fiercest nation on earth in time of war, and 
in peace the gentlest. We were sportsmen then. 

Wherefore it behoves all sportsmen, of all ranks and classes, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of freedom. 

When there is no more sport in these islands there will be no 
more Men. 




A SPORTING WRITER AND HIS WORKS. 

By C. M. G RES WELL. 

T is a curious fact that, although no books that have 
ever been written have given such unfeigned delight 
to readers of Sporting fiction as Handley Cross^ 
Sponge's Sparling Tour^ and the companion 
volumes of this series, very little is yet known of their author to 
whom such an unspeakable debt of gratitude is due. 

A bald and meagre biography of Mr. Surtees is furnished as 
an introduction to Jorrock^ Jaunts and Jollities^ but we cannot 
help thinking that further details will probably be acceptable to 
that wide section of the public who know and appreciate a clever 
man's works, for the test of literary greatness consists in the fact 
of a writer's works living after him, and although it is more than 
a century since the author in question first saw the light, yet 
the ' great light of sporting knowledge ' which he did so much to 
kindle is burning brightly still. 

Robert Smith Surtees was the second son of Anthony 
Surtees of Hamsterley Hall in the county of Durham, and was 
born there in the year 1803. 

He was educated at Durham Grammar School, but was 
articled on the completion of his school career to a solicitor, 
for work one can hardly imagine congenial to an individual 
blessed (or cursed }) with sporting tastes. As a boy he was 
extremely fond of following the hounds on foot, and with Mr. 
Ralph Lambton's pack, which then hunted the district near 
his old home, he must have acquired much of that intimate 
knowledge of the minutiae of the hunting field which we find 
displayed in every page of his works. 
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Upon the completion of his time in the solicitor's office 
he bought a partnership in London, but the business was 
misrepresented and he had some difficulty in ultimately 
recovering the purchase-money ; meanwhile he took rooms in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields and started his literary career by con- 
tributions to the old Sporting Magazine, 

In 1830 he compiled a Horseman^ s Manual^ being a 
treatise on Soundness, the Law of Warranty, and the law in 
regard to Horse-buying generally ; but the death of his elder 
brother Anthony, unmarried, at Malta, which occurred in the 
following year materially altered his prospects, although it 
was not until his father's death in 1838 that he actually entered 
into possession of the family estates. Before that time, however, 
he edited, in conjunction with Rudolph Ackermann, the * New 
Sporting Magazine,' and in these pages was developed between 
the years 183 1 and 1834, the humorous character of John 
Jorrocks the Grocer, whose absurdities and vulgarities have since 
passed almost into household words. 

We must regretfully admit that Mr. Jorrocks' was vulgar, but 
as the author himself remarks ' there is a distinction between 
describing vulgar people vulgarly, and in merely describing 
vulgar people,' and Jorrocks had at any rate one recommendation, 
he did not pretend to be anything but what he was ! 

The appearance of the Jaunts and Jollities^ suggested to 
Mr. Apperley (• Nimrod '), that Surtees ought to try his hand at 
a novel, and the result was Handley Cross^ in which Jorrocks 
reappears in the character of a Master of Foxhounds. 

Handley Cross Spa is supposed to have its original in the 
town of Cheltenham in the early thirties, and in looking over 
old files of the Cheltenham Looker On^ particulars of the 
Foxhounds and allusions to the ' M.C of the balls, and the 
* table of precedence ' — that rock on which Mrs. Jorrocks and 
Mrs. Barnington split — confirm this idea. 

Nay, old inhabitants still point out the identical house in 
Bayshill, ' Diana Lodge,' which the worthy M.F.H. inhabited, 
and Surtees certainly spent some considerable time in the town, 
just before his book was written. 

Leach's brilliantly humorous illustrations added a great deal 
to the success of this particular work, and the artist utilised a 
sketch of a coachman, made in church, as his model for the 
ex-Grocer. 

Hillingdon Hall^ Hawbuck Grange, Spongers Sporting 
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Tour^ Ask Mama^ and Plain or Ringkts^ all followed in 
"fairly quick succession, and with the exception of Hawbuck 
*Grange ('Phiz') all were illustrated by John Leach. 

This latter, Hawbuck Grange^ originally appeared as by 
Thomas Scott, in BelTs Life in London, but Surtees had an 
-extraordinary objection to appearing in print, and the Horse- 
snatis Manual was the only one of his works to which he 
affixed his name. His last and, in the opinion of many good 
judges, his best novel was Romford's Hounds^ and was given 
:to the world as a posthumous work. 

The first fourteen plates are by Leach, the last ten by 
H. K. Browne (* Phiz '), but by the time the whole had made 
its appearance, by a sad coincidence, the busy pens and brains of 
l>oth author and artist were still for ever. 

Surtees combined in a wonderful degree the qualities of a 
keen observer and humourist and an absolute knowledge of 
liis subject ; he wrote with authority on sporting matters because 
he knew what he was writing about, and no one but an 
•enthusiast in hunting could have so faithfully depicted the 
pleasures and incidents of the chase. 

All the same, to those of his admirers who have ridden (in 
imagination) the run on the turnip-fed * Dragon of Wantley,' or 
who have helped to smuggle * Good-hearted Green's ' very 
indifferent hunters over a country, it will come almost as a shock 
to learn that, though a thorough horseman and a fine judge of 
a horse, Surtees was himself no thruster when hounds really 
j-an, in fact carried out the ethics of his own * Sporting Lector * — 
that it is quite * lawful for a man to hunt even if he won't ride 
over the moon.' 

In appearance he was of a tall, commanding figure and 
striking personality, whilst his ready wit and keen sense of 
humour made him a universal favourite in all ranks of society. 
As he was Major in the Durham Militia, J. P. for Durham, 
and High Sheriff of his county in 1856, he had ample 
opportunity for collecting those social sketches in which he 
portrays country society of the early Victorian period so 
vividly and accurately. 

We cannot call him altogether happy in his selection of 
women heroines, though his pen portraits of Miss Rosa and her 
mother, Cassandra Cleopatra and the Hazeys, were possibly 
only satires on the types of the day. Undoubtedly, poor, reck- 
less Lucy Glitters stands out as the best bit of feminine character- 
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drawing he ever executed, for her courtship by Soapy Sponge 
and his subsequent desertion, her career as lady-whipper-in to 
Romford's hounds, and her brief triumph as Chatelaine of 
Beldon Hall, are all told with an inimitable grace. 

Lucy's pluck and horsemanship must win the hearts of each 
and every sportsman, and the pathetic touch when Lady 
Caperington denounces her old friend at the Meet, as a ' most 
pernicious woman,' cannot fail to excite their sympathy. 

* She was, indeed, Mrs. Sponge, but it was not for an oM 
comrade to upbraid her, she would not have done so by the 
Countess ; and turning her horse short round, poor Lucy burst 
into a flood of tears ' 

Times have changed, of course, since these books we^e 
written ; increased facilities for railway travelling now bring 
in larger crowds to the cover-side, hounds run faster, and as a 
natural consequence we ride blood horses to try and live witli 
them, animals which, by comparison, would make the great 
Artaxerxes cut a very sorry figure. 

There are many alterations and variations, but the great 
theme is still the same, and for this reason, Surtees' novels will 
always retain their popularity, because human nature as depicted 
therein can never change. 

We still meet * Jawleyfords ' in the world, though here and 
there the presence of a * Jovey Jessop ' comes to balance these 
undesirable characters; Captains Doleful yet walk Handley 
Cross Spa on the look-out for equine bargains, which have the 
same knack as of yore of resolving themselves into very 
moderate animals, *only calkilated for exhertion in the minor 
fields of 'oss enterprise.' Of making many books ' there is no 
end,' but these especial ones have still the power to hold and 
charm their readers. 

Curiously enough, in the author's lifetime, his works were 
never a financial success — in fact, Hillingdon Hall came 
perilously near to being a failure. 

A copy of the Jaunts and Jollities fetched as much as 
eleven guineas in 1895, and the first issue of Handley Cross 
in red covers, with Leach's illustrations, is valued at 9/. 
Sponge's Sporting Tour was published originally in thirteen 
different parts, and is now worth 8/. a volume ; while Plain ot 
Ringlets and Ask Mama did not quite attain the popularity 
of the rest of the series, and never reached more than 5/. or 61 
a copy. 
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Surtees married, in May, 1841, Miss Elizabeth Fenwiclc, 
daughter and heiress of Addison Fenwick, of Bishop Wearmouth, 
and had three children : a son — Anthony — who died at Rome, 
in 1 87 1, and two daughters, Eleanor, the youngest of whom 
married in May, 1885, John Vereker, who afterwards succeeded 
to the Viscounty of Gort. 

Surtees' latter years were spent very quietly on his Durham 
estate, where he accomplished much good and useful work 
both for his own county and the neighbouring one of North- 
umberland, and he died at Brighton, regretted by a large circle 
of friends, on the 16th March, 1864, at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-one years. 




ROAD AND RACECOURSE. 

By 'ROCKWOOD.' 

PEAKING a few years ago within the Music Hall at 
Edinburgh to an audience of several thousand, met 
with a view towards raising a monument for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the novelist, Lord Rosebery, who 
presided, said that there were two places which the famous 
author held an interest in above all others : one was the Old 
Hawes Inn at Queensferry, and the other the bridge at which 
Lord Nelson, on the way to victory and death at Trafalgar, 
bade good-bye to Lady Hamilton. ' It so happens/ said his 
Lordship, * that both arc situate on my property/ As regards 
the parting at the keystone of the bridge in the south, our story 
has nothing to do. The old Inn — once a small hostelry, its 
windows shaded by the red hawes, as hawthorn berries are still 
termed in the north — is little better than a dovecot under the 
West Lothian side-arch of the Forth Bridge, and has but the 
remains of such ancient features as characterised it when Sir 
Walter Scott, within its hospitable walls, brought young Lovel 
and Monkbarns together in his opening chapter of The 
Antiquary. Though the iron horse careers over it now, and 
laughs at the foaming waters of the Forth beyond, everything 
about the place is redolent of old-time coaching days, and 
adventurous parties going or coming to or from the Scottish 
Race Meetings at Aberdeen, Cupar, or Montrose. When 
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Margaret Queen of Scotland was ferried over from the Fife to 
the Lothian shore, there was but one h'ttle building — a humble 
cot of stone and lime which, as a ruin, has been preserved 
through the generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has done 
so much for his native town on the banks of Forth, * Royal 
Dunfermline.' The establishment of the actual ferry, now 
superseded by the greatest bridge in the world, dates from the 
time the Stuart Kings began to reside at Linlithgow Palace, 
and had to cross over regularly with hounds, hawks, and horses 
for sport at the Royal Palace of Falkland. The ancient royal 
ferry-boat, stoutly built of Falkland forest oaks, after several 
centuries of peaceful work in conveying droves of cattle from 
the northern counties to Falkirk Tryst, was only broken up a 
few years back, when its timbers were found quite sound and 
fresh. What stories could not these timbers have told of these 
old royal parties ; of the quaint costumes of the falconers, and 
the queer sayings of Geordie Buchanan, the Court jestet, who was 
always a central figure on such occasions. 

The romance attached to the *01d H awes' was preserved 
right down to the railway period, and for a considerable time 
after, by William Ramsay, of Barnton, the neighbouring laird of 
Lord Rosebery. 'Willie' Ramsay, as he was termed by his 
friends, possessed immense wealth, acquired commercially, his 
father having been a successful merchant, was a born sportsman, 
and no one stands more conspicuously out in Turf history than 
the owner of Lanercost, the first winner of the Cambridgeshire, 
The Doctor, and other noted horses. Never was there any more 
popular Master of the Linlithgowshire and Stirling Hounds, and 
his presentation portrait from the Hunt members is to be found 
in nearly every farmers dining-room — a bright-eyed, cheeiy- 
faced gentleman seated on a mossy rock in the woodlands, with 
two favourite hounds by his side. The old Edinburgh school 
who knew Ramsay in his very early days are fast dying out. 
* Was he fond of the road ? ' said one, not long ago, in answer to 
the writer. * Man, he began on it like monie mair, for he eloped 
wi' Lord Torpichen's dochter frae a boarding-school up at Wim- 
bledon, near London. Ay, and though the auld lord growled 
when he heard it, and said, " Oor Kate has married a golden 
calf," he was a richt golden game one, was Ramsay.* 

The Laird of Barnton was at the height of his popularity 
during the ten years previous to the extension of the railway 
system north of the Tweed. Apart from racing and fox- 
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liunting, his chief deh'ght lay in coaching. Though he had a 
team of his own, like his friend Coldhel Anstruther Thomson 
-and many others, he preferred to do his driving in Her Majesty's 
mails. There was a tameness about the mere * tooling over ' to 
race-meetings and other social gatherings, such is now the 
fashion, which did not appeal to him. He liked keeping ' billed 
time' in all weathers and under all circumstances, heavy roads, 
swollen approaches at bridges over rivers, and 'cutting out' 
from severe snow-drifts. The cheery bar of the half-way inn 
lay as much to his heart as the hearth of his old dining-room at 
Bamton. Alas ! the last time we looked on the latter, it was as 
cold as the icy slate slab of the fishmonger ; the wine-glow of 
the old nights of Lanercost's victories had gone for ever — the 
jackdaws were in the chimney-pots, and the sparrows were 
nestling in the wainscot- work of the ceiling. The call of ' Fore ' 
rang out amongst the oaks, and the paddock where the points of 
many a good yearling had been pointed out to friends had 
become a putting-green. 

As most motorists and cyclists have long found out, the 
Queensferry Road, skirting Lord Rosebery's beautiful grounds, 
is one of the best bits of British highway to be found in the 
kingdom. Further than to make our story a little clearer, it is 
not necessary to explain why this should be the case. For the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth century there was scarcely 
anything talked about from Land's End to John-o'-Groats' 
House but ' roads improvement,' and it is almost certain there 
would have been no finality in this direction had Stephenson not 
invented the locomotive. It is well for modern motorists and 
cyclists that the Northumbrian pitman did not come on the 
stage at an earlier period. Telfourd and Brunei cutting off 
corners and easing gradients, with Macadam laying down his 
whinstone cubes to get gradually ground by passing wheels into 
a solid surface, allowed of the beating of records which have now 
to be cut down with improved driving wheels and piston rods on 
the iron track, and petrol and pneumatic tyres on our leading 
thoroughfares. Whilst the best bits of the road from London to 
Edinburgh could be done at nine, and sometimes ten, miles an 
hour, there were portions where seven and a half was the most 
that could be got out of the very best teams, even when roads 
and circumstances were most favourable. 

The most trying bit of the whole Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
route was the ferry, which for many years had to be crossed at 
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midnight, midst drenching showers of spindrift and spray, and 
no small risk of being driven by a north-west wind down the 
Firth and out into the German Ocean. When Will lanson 
returned from Montrose with Queen Mary, which he found 
hawking coals in a cart, to found a dynasty of Blink Bonnys, 
Blair Athols, and their descendants, Bend Or and Ormonde and 
Orme, he had a good shake-up in this way ere he gained the 
shelter of the Hawes Inn. The state of the tide having both 
going and coming to be studied, the stage had to be done at the 
highest possible speed. The road, therefore, had always to be 
in good order, and the horses not only fit, but fast. Frequently 
taking the ribbons himself, the Laird of Barnton determined 
that the Queensferry coach should be the fastest in Scotland, 
and in this he had the hearty co-operation of the Cookhams, 
the mail contractors, who, like himself, were keen* supporters 
of the Scottish race-meetings. Nothing would do but he 
would horse it with some of the best of his thoroughbreds, 
alleging that it did them a lot of good in many ways, and that, 
when they found themselves on the strong springy turf after the 
hard macadam, they were so delighted that they wanted to 
gallop their hearts out The Queensferry coach leaving the 
Post Office sharp at ten o'clock in the morning was one of the 
sights of Edinburgh, and by its time were set the clocks and 
watches all along the route. Both coachman and guard had 
gaudily mounted red coats and the old-time beaver hats. The 
art of making the latter has now been altogether lost, the last 
having been specially turned out for the late Sir Henry Irving to 
play the part of Alfred Jingle. Messrs. Heath had almost given 
up the idea of executing the order when they heard of an old man 
in a workhouse, driven there largely, like many others, through 
the invention of silk hats, who was still equal to the work. 

It was when the Queensferry Coach was at the height of 
Its reputation that Barnton one morning received a letter from 
Sandy Cookham, the latter part of which read as follows : — 

* He (Sir Robert Windhover) has determined that he shall 
characterise his period of office as Postmaster-General by insist- 
ing upon the use of better horses ; and against that there is 
nothing to be said if he would grant us more money. He 
has, however, put in a sort of hare-brained nephew, who is a bit 
of a whip, to go over all the roads and report. This he has 
already done on the Holyhead, Bristol, and other routes, and 
raised the very deuce. Some are all sinews, not fit to pull a 
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fishmonger's barrow: others are equal to hauling harrows or 
turning a mill. He is to be on the north road next week, and 
will go as far as Aberdeen, where he has entered a mare of his, 
<:alled Sweetbriar, for the Cup. She is of very moderate merit, 
and I think you have two in your stable which could beat her. 
Now, if you are up to your old form, you might have a little bit 
of a game with him. His mare will go by Stirling and Perth, 
but he will journey by the Ferry, and Walker, if he wishes, will 
let him take the lot on from the Post Office.' 

As was expected, young Windhover turned up by the south 
mail at Edinburgh four nights before the Edinburgh Meeting, 
and, having seen the sights of the capital, repaired at half-past 
nine ta the Post Office, where he presented his card. The fact 
that he bore the same name as the Postmaster- General was 
enough to get himself eyed with considerable curiosity by the 
numerous drivers to whom the word had been quickly passed by 
Walker. He did not look much like an inspector or an old 
hand, they said, but as soon as they saw him go over his lot and 
mount the box they voted him a workman. All down-hill, he 
was soon at the ferry and on his way across to the Fife shore. 
He seemed fairly satisfied, but expressed no particular admira- 
tion for the horses. Why should he ? If all was right on the 
roads he would not be able to gain that post of general in- 
spector of stage coaches promised by his uncle, and which would 
fetch him in six hundred a year, a tidy addition to the little 
income left him by his father. 

Safely ensconced in the Duff Arms Hotel, at Aberdeen, he 
had time to go and look after his mare, which had arrived a day 
or two previously. The lad who accompanied her declared 
that she had been going exceedingly well, and stood a good 
■chance of lifting the Cup. The Royal Caledonian Hunt falling 
to visit the granite city that year, there was a specially large 
turn-out for the races from all parts of the county, also Perth- 
shire, Fifeshire, and Forfarshire, the race balls being the g^eat 
social unions for the far-north counties in those days. No 
sooner had Windhover entered the paddock than he stumbled up 
^inst an old friend of his Cambridge days, one Grindhall, from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The usual salutations over. 
Windhover acquainted him with the nature of his business, and 
^at he hoped he would win the Cup with Sweetbriar — * Not much 
of a victory, I dare say, old man, in a place where a^racehorse is as 
^vich out of place as a red deer on Newmarket Heath.* 
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* Ah ! don't you wax so facetious, Windy, old man ; these 
Aberdonians don't understand that sort of thing. One thing 
they can't stand is treading on their toes. You will have to be 
mindful, therefore, what you say about them in your reports.' 

At last the time came to weigh out for the Cup, and 
Windhover began to see after his representative. The stable- 
lad, an excellent horseman, as in previous races in which 
the naare took part, it was arranged should ride. It was whilst 
so engaged Grindhall sought the opportunity of introducing him 
to Mr. Cookham, whose acquaintance he had not previously 
made. 

* A very nice mare, Mr. Windhover. I'm jist on the outlook 
for sic as her to match anither as leader for one of my Eldin* 
burgh teams. I'll gi'e ye forty pounds for her, win or lose.' 

* Thank you, Mr. Cookham,' said Windhover, biting his lips, 
almost with temper. * My mare's a bit too good for that class 
of work at any time, much less in running amongst )^ur 
miserable crowd of nondescripts.' 

*Oh, indeed! And so you think that the horses on the 
north Scotch road are a very poor lot ? ' 

* Poor is not the word for it ; it's the worst horsed-road in the 
kingdom.' 

* Then you must admit that the Edinburgh and Queensfeny 
horses are as good as anything you ever handled ? ' 

* On the contrary, I thought them exceedingly common— a. 
very common lot indeed.' 

* Ahem ! ' was Sandy Cookham's response as he walked: 
away, a grin crossing his face which those who knew him would 
have said was one of triumph. 

There were half-a-dozen runners, the favourite amongst 
which was a bay mare, Deception, which carried the Bamton' 
colours. There was very little betting, however, at the Scottish 
meetings in those days. The owner of Sweetbriar took 40 to 
10, and thought he stood a good chance if Mr. Ramsay's mare 
were out of the way. Soon the starter lowered his flag, and the 
favourite commenced to make running, which it did for the first 
half of the two miles, when Sweetbriar took it up. Below the 
distance the latter was fairly beaten, and Deception walked in 
the easiest of winners. 

As she stood at the weighing-room door with Grindhall, who* 
had backed her, notwithstanding his friend's advice to be on. 
Sweetbriar, Cookham approached. 
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*Ah! Mr. Windhover, Tm glad to see you know her again. 
Nice mare, isn't she ? ' 

* Never saw her before in my life.' 

* Oh ! come, now, that's a good joke. You drove her in the 
near lead from Edinburgh to Queensferry three mornings ago. 
I. think your mare would go well on the off-side of her occa- 
sionally, as they are of the same height and stamp. You can 
still have that 40.' 

Somewhat sour, Windhover turned into the paddock to look 
after his own, being followed by Grindhall, who had overheard 
all this. 

* So they have trapped you, old man ; I thought they would. 
Better take the 40. If you don't, and your report appears, 
there will be some nice questions put to your uncle in Parlia- 
meht by the Member for Aberdeenshire — offered 40/. for a mare 
which was beaten by a mare which the reporter himself had 
driven in the Edinburgh coach, and was refused, and all that 
sort of thing.' 

On second thoughts. Windhover resolved to take his friend's 
advice, Cookham making it guineas. Sweetbriar never ran in a 
coach, but did next year for the Cup, which she won. When 
the report about the north horses appeared, it was, compared to 
the others, very mild in its comments. This did not much 
matter, for a General Election taking place in the spring, the 
Ministry was ousted, Postmaster-General and all, and the nice 
little job at 600/. per annum disappeared in the smoke. 



THE SALVING OF THE * MERMAID.' 

By Francis B. Cooke. 

TALKING of salvage,' remarked old Murgatroyd, 
breaking into the conversation which had turned 
upon the subject dear to the hearts of all who go 
down to the sea in ships, * did you ever hear how I 
salved the Mermaid? No ? Well I am not altogether surprised 
at that, for the incident occurred many years ago, before some 
of you boys were born or thought of. I'll tell you the yarn if 
you care to hear it' 

We, who had foregathered on the balcony of the Mud- 
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puncher Yacht Club, in the cool of the evening, were nothinj 
loth to hear one of Murgatroyd's yarns, for the old fellow 
met with many strange adventures in the course of a yachtti 
career extending over a period of some forty years. 



Well (he commenced) it happened, as I said just now, ms 
years ago, when I was a youngster, and was about the bigg< 
stroke of luck that yachtsman ever stumbled against in the dar) 
I had, a few months before, become the proud owner of a litl 
cutter of about four tons, called the PetnL I expect 
pampered youngsters would have turned up your noses at h< 
for she was neither sound nor in the first blush of youth, 
my first craft, however, I thought no end of her, and spent 
jxiy leisure hours cruising about the Thames estuary. I 
'been for an autumn trip to the Essex rivers, which, in tb< 
days, were but little known to yachtsmen, and one afternoon 
October left Burnham-on-Crouch bound for Gravesend, to lay 
for the winter. With an easterly breeze it was slow woi 
turning out to the Whittaker, and before I reached the Ri( 
Buoy the shades of night had fallen. The breeze also d» 
away to nothing, but I drifted on in the darkness, hoping 
save my tide out to the Whittaker Buoy. Then, to my dii 
a breeze came out of the south-west. This meant that I shoi 
have to beat all the way up the Thames, and with no side-lighj 
on board I did not fancy threading my way through the maze 
traffic which is ever encountered in this, the main artery of 
world's commerce. 

Whilst debating in my mind whether I should continue 
journey or bring up and wait for daylight, my wanderi] 
attention was arrested by the noise of sails slatting in the bree: 
Instantly I was on the qui vive, for it sounded as if some \\ 
vessel were in the act of going about close to me. I peei 
into the darkness but could see nothing ; yet the noise continue 
.growing every moment more distinct. This struck me as beii 
strange, for, if the craft had been in stays when I first heard 
ilapping sails, why had she not, ere this, filled on the other tack] 
Then my ears were assailed by the sound of running wat 
-Steering with caution, I followed the direction of the noise, ai 
in a few minutes there loomed up through the darkness 
indistinct form of a large vessel. Seizing my night glasses 
•eagerly studied the craft, and found she was a ketch strandi 
-on the edge of the Buxey Sand and listing outwards. Th< 
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only canvas set was her jib, which slatted gently in the soft 
breeze. Sailing close to her, I hailed repeatedly, but meeting 
with no response, rightly concluded that she had been 
' abandoned. Here was an adventure for a youngster to tumble 
across! You may rest assured I had no further thoughts of 
going round to the Thames that night, so, luffing the Petrel 
head to wind, I let go my anchor about thirty yards distant 
from the ketch. Having roughly stowed my sails, I jumped 
into the dinghy, and taking the riding light, went off to investi- 
gate matters. The derelict proved to be a 3^cht of from eighty 
to a hundred tons measurement, and, although listing outwards, 
was lying very comfortably ; I knocked vigorously on her side 
with an oar, and shouted again, but receiving no answer I felt 
confident that she was deserted. All the time the noise of 
running water close at hand was plainly audible, so I paddled 
gently along her side to ascertain what it was. The discovery 
I made was astounding, for I found myself gazing with amaze« 
ment at two streams of water gushing out of the vessel's side 
about three feet below the water-line. The holes, about an 
inch in diameter, were perfectly round, and had evidently been 
bored with a brace and centre-bit. The truth flashed across my 
mind in a moment : the yacht had been scuttled and abandoned. 
Tingling with excitement, I took my riding light and jumped 
•on board. First I took a look round on deck. Everything 
seemed in perfect order, save that her gig was missing, the davit 
falls hanging loose over the side. The anchor was secured on 
deck in its proper position near the cathead, and there were no 
signs of any hurried departure. From the data at hand it 
required no Sherlock Holmes to deduce that the yacht had sailed 
herself ashore after the crew had scuttled and abandoned her. 
Then I went below. Most of the water had run out, for the 
yacht had listed to port, which was the side in which the holes 
had been bored. Holding the riding light above my head, I 
looked around, and espying a candle-lamp slung in gimbals, 
lit it With this additional illumination I had a better view of 
'Ae saloon. Floating about in the water, which still stood in 
the port bilge to a depth of several feet, were cushions, rugs, 
^ chart, and various odds-and-ends. On the swing-table was 
the dihris of a meal and an empty whisky bottle. I took up 
^he remains of a loaf which proved to be still soft. Here, I 
^^ght, was conclusive evidence that the yacht had been 
v^ently abandoned, for, had it been otherwise, the bread would 
VOL. xxn. O 
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have become hard from exposure to the air. Whilst thus 
engaged, a gurgling sound apprised me of the fact that the 
water inside the vessel had dropped to the level of the holes. 
Taking the riding light, I crawled along the inclined floor to 
investigate. I had no trouble in locating the leak, for a plank 
of the lining had been removed, and just at the side of the 
holes I discovered a brace tucked in between the lining and 
the yacht's skin. The holes were about an inch in diameter, 
and it occurred to me that if I could find a suitable bit of 
wood I might easily plug them. I had not come across any- 
thing on the derelict that would answer the purpose, but 1 
had several hours before me as the tide was still ebbing. As 
I was getting uncommonly hungry, I thought I would go oflf 
to the Petrel^ and think matters out whilst I had supper. I 
had in my mind a vague idea of plugging the holes and 
dropping the yacht's anchor. I thought I could then leave 
her whilst I sailed back to Burnham to procure help. But 
when I went on deck I discovered that the wind had veered to 
to the north-west and freshened slightly. This put an entirely 
different complexion on the matter, for the yacht, instead of 
being on a lee shore, was now on a weather one. It flashed 
across my mind that if the wind remained in the same quarter, 
the vessel could be got afloat without any anchor work. Why, 
if she only floated she would come off the sands without any 
assistance at all. Even the jib was set in readiness, and all 
that was necessary to be done was to haul it a-weather and 
belay the sheet Could I get her off by myself and take her 
into some port } The' more I thought of it the more I was in 
love with the idea. The cravings of the inner man had, how- 
ever, first to be satisfied, so I jumped into the dinghy and 
rowed off to the Petrel. 

After a good square meal of cold meat and pickles, I lighted 
a pipe and settled down to think the business out. The 
problems I had to solve were, (i) how to stop the leak ; (2) how 
to get the yacht afloat ; (3) what canvas to set ; (4) how to 
set it ; and (5) what to do with the Petrel, The first presented 
but little difficulty, for I could cut capital plugs from my boat- 
hook staff. The. question of getting the derelict afloat was not 
so easy of settlement, for an element of doubt as to tide and 
wind must bulk largely in my calculations. The ketch had 
evidently taken the ground at or about high water, and the tides 
were taking off. According to the tide table the next high- 
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water would be nine inches less ; on the other hand, the wind 
was now north-west, which favoured a good tide, and the yacht^ 
freed from the weight of water which must have been in her 
when she struck, would probably draw a foot or two less. Taking 
everjrthing into consideration, there seemed but little to fear from 
lack of water. With her jib hauled a-weather, the boat, when she 
floated, would blow off the sands, provided that the wind 
remained in its present quarter. Should, however, it back to 
the south-west again, I was helpless, as my little seven-foot 
dinghy was far too frail a craft to lay out the derelict's huge 
anchor, even if I could handle it, which, of course, I could not 
do. As regards making sail on her, the jib was already set, and 
I decided to also set the mizzen ; the mainsail was out of the 
question, but I thought I could manage to hoist the mizzen by 
using, if necessary, a tackle on the halyards. It was obvious that I 
must either leave the Petrel where she was or tow her behind the 
ketch. The former course I would not even think of, and the 
alternative seemed risky, for, with no one on board to steer her, 
I know the Petrel would sheer about wildly and probably break 
adrift. Then it occurred to me that if I towed something astern 
of her it would keep the boat steady. A bucket by itself would 
not be sufficient, but, I thought, a bucket on the end of a long 
warp would fulfil ^\txy requirement. Finally, I decided to take 
the ketch to Harwich, should I succeed in getting her afloat. 
With everything mentally arranged to my satisfaction, I set 
about putting my programme into execution. 

I first packed up some provisions, and then, taking from the 
tool-lockcr a saw, spokeshave, and mailer, once more rowed off 
to the derelict. The tide was now flooding, and, although the 
leak was yet well above water, I thought I had better plug the 
holes before doing anything else. A considerable portion of 
the cabin floor was still under water, in which I must kneel to 
get at my work. I therefore stripped off my clothes and slid 
into the bilge water with a shudder — ^you must remember it was 
October, and the time one o'clock in the morning. The end of 
the boathook-stafT fitted the holes nicely, so I sawed off a few 
inches, and, with a few lusty blows from the mallet, soon had 
one securely plugged. The other plug took longer, for it had 
to be whittled down with the spokeshave and rubbed with glass 
paper to make it round, but both holes were securely plugged 
inside of half an hour. In the meantime I was nearly perished 
with cold, and, having no towel with which to dry myself, had 
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to make shift ivith my shirt. Getting into my clothes again as 
quickly as I could, I took a good strong nip of whisky from my 
flask, to counteract any ill effects from my nocturnal bath. 
There was nothing more to be done down below, so, taking the 
riding light, I went on deck. I found the wicd had freshened 
considerably, but still blew steadily from the north-west The 
weather jib-sheet was belayed, and, the sail being already aback, 
required no attention. I should have liked to have set the 
mizzen in readiness for getting under way, but was afraid to do 
so, lest the sail should prevent the yacht from paying off when 
she floated. I decided, however, to get it all ready for setting ; 
but, when I came to look at it, my spirits sank to zero. It was 
not so much the size of the sail that filled me with dismay, but 
its weight. The canvas seemed as thick as a board, and the 
spars were very stout and heavy. Having overhauled the 
mizzen sheet, I found the topping lift, and threw all my weight 
and strength upon it To my disgust the boom refused to 
leave the crutch, and it seemed as if all my plans were doomed 
to failure. Then I thought of using a purchase, and, after 
looking about for a bit, found the reef tackle on the main boom. 
This I cast off, and, climbing up the mizzen rigging, which 
fortunately was rattled down, secured the tackle to the topping 
lift fall, some ten or twelve feet from the deck. With the aid of 
this additional purchase, I was easily able to top the boom. 
Having belayed the topping lift, I cast off the tackle in readi- 
ness for any further use for which it might be required. When 
I had removed all the gaskets but that which secured the bunt 
of the sail, my preparations, so far as the ketch was concerned, 
were complete, so I turned my attention to the Petrel. Weigh- 
ing her anchor, I pulled her alongside of the ketch, and tempo- 
rarily made her fast whilst I searched for warps. In the sail- 
room of the derelict I found two — one of hemp and the other of 
bass. The former I led outside the mizzen rigg^ing and secured 
to the Petrels bitts, and then let the latter ride to it, so that she 
lay quietly alongside and under the lee of the ketch. The bass 
warp, which was about fifteen fathoms in length, I made fast to 
the Petrels counter, and, securing a bucket to the other end, 
carefully coiled down. By this time the leak which I had 
stopped was well under water, so I went below to examine my 
plugs, which I found quite tight and firm. It was now 3 a.m., 
and, as it would not be high water until about six o'clock, I 
retired to the Petrel for a couple of hours' sleep, setting the 
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alarm clock to wake me at five. Turning in all standing, I was 
soon sound asleep, and it seemed but a few minutes ere the 
clock aroused me. But it was five o'clock, nevertheless, so, 
throwing ofT my blankets, I turned out to find that day had 
dawned. 

The ketch was already on an even keel and might float any 
moment, so I jumped aboard at once. From the name on her 
wheel I discovered that she was the Mermaid^ and a fine power- 
ful yacht she looked. By daylight the magnitude of the task I 
had undertaken seemed rather alarming, but, having set my 
hand to the plough, I was not going to turn back. There was a 
nice sailing breeze from North- West, and every indication of a 
fine day, although it was wretchedly cold. Whilst I was walking 
the quarter-deck, and swinging my arms vigorously to get warm, 
the Mermaid suddenly began to slew round. I rushed to the 
wheel and put the helm hard over. She was still hanging by 
the heel, but, when the jib began to draw, she sailed off and was 
free. Seizing a boathook, I fended off* the Petrel as she dropped 
astern, and knocked the bucket from her counter into the water. 
Then I righted the helm, and had the intense satisfaction of 
feeling that I had successfully refloated a vessel of some 100 
tons. Securing the wheel, I ran forward and eased up the jib- 
sheet a bit ; then another dash aft to see how the Petrel fared. 
She was towing steadily astern, the drag of the warp with a 
bucket on the end keeping her from yawing about. My next 
job was to set the mizzen before I got into the trafiic of the 
Swin. There was a double gipsy winch on the mast, and, 
putting the halyards on this, I slowly hoisted the sail until it 
was about three-quarters of the way up ; but, although I tugged 
and toiled and sweated at the lever, I could not get another 
turn. So I went aloft with the tackle, and, securing it to the 
halyards, one after the other, led the fall to the winch. By this 
means I managed to set the sail perfectly. Although this does 
not take long to describe, it was in reality a lengthy process, 
for I constantly had to rush to the wheel to keep the yacht on 
her course. By the time I reached the Whittaker Gas Buoy, 
however, everything was shipshape, so, getting out my basket 
of provisions, I breakfasted off" tinned tongue, washed down with 
a nip of whisky. 

My passage to Harwich was uneventful, for everything went 
without a hitch. Whilst reaching down Swin I got the anchor 
over the side in readiness for letting go. This I contrived by 
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leading the fall of the anchor burton to the gipsy winch on the 
mainmast, which gave me sufficient power to handle it Reach- 
ing along with the wind on the beam, the yacht would steer 
herself under the canvas she was carrying, and, having nothing 
else to do, I rigged the pump ; and, by the time I arrived at 
Goldmer's Gat, had almost cleared her of water. I had to make 
several short boards into Harwich Harbour, which gave me 
plenty of exercise. When going about, I would put the wheel 
over, and, having secured it, run forward as fast as I could to let 
the jib sheet go ; then, as the clew of the sail cleared the fore- 
stay, I managed to get the other sheet in and belayed ere there 
was any weight of wind in the jib. When abreast of the coast- 
guard station, I got a couple of burgees out of the forecastle, 
and, using the semaphore code, signalled a message requesting 
the Receiver of Wreck to come off to me. Then I made 
preparations for bringing up. First, I set up the mizzen top- 
ping lift as taut as I could, and then saw that the cable was all 
clear for running. Everything being in. readiness, I luffed the 
Mermaid into the wind, and, running forward, eased up the jib 
outhaul. The big sail came in along the bowsprit, and, when I 
let go the halyard, fell on the foredeck, almost smothering me. 
Freeing myself from the mass of canvas, I went to the cathead 
and let go the anchor. It fell with a mighty splash, and the 
roar of the cable through the hawsepipe sounded in my ears as 
a paean of triumph, for the salving of the ketch Mermaid was an 
accomplished fact. 

In a few minutes the Receiver of Wreck came on board, and, 
having heard my story, formally took over the vessel. 

He on his side gave me some astounding news. A telephone 
message had been received from Clacton stating that four men 
had landed there in a small boat the previous evening, and 
reported the loss of the Mermaid, They had made a de- 
position before the coastguard officer to the effect that the yacht 
had sprung a leak and foundered. They, moreover, declared 
that, after taking to the gig, they stood by the ketch until 
she sank. 

The story soon got into the papers, and the owner evidently 
thought it advisable to make himself scarce. Anyway, he never 
turned up to claim his yacht. The Merfnaid, it transpired, had 
Been heavily insured at Lloyd's, and there can be but little doubt 
that the owner had bribed the crew to cast her away. They 
had, however, not stopped to see the completion of their work. 
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but had made for the shore as soon as she had been scuttled. 
The vessel had apparently then sailed along under her jib until 
she struck the sands where I found her — ^thus the attempted 
fraud was frustrated. 

What did I get for my work? Well, the Mermaid was 
eventually sold by auction, and I received 200/. for salvage 
services, with which, by the way, I bought a smart little five- 
tonner. I also had this watch presented to me by the under- 
writers at Lloyd's. Not at all a bad day's work for a youngster, 
was it ? 




A FEW NOTES ABOUT FOXES. 

By W. ScARTH Dixon. 

iT is a curious thing how little is actually known about 
foxes, even by those whose business it is to make 
their habits a life-study. There are of course certain 
well-defined traits in the fox's character which every 
one knows more or less about. His courage, his resourcefulness, 
the way he keeps his head under difficulties, his keenness in 
hunting his prey, his lust of slaughter when he gets the chance 
of killing in wholesale fashion, are all topics of common 
conversation. Yet, even here, we find an instance of the 
ignorance which prevails, for we are occasionally told — when 
our friend's depredations come in for discussion — that he is 
a glutton. That he certainly is not. A hearty feeder he may 
be like all animals that live a healthy, open-air life, but a glutton 
he certainly is not. 

That sin would be more justly laid to the charge of the 
badger, of whom, by the way, even less is known than there is of 
our friend, the fox. A digression to give an instance of this 
may perhaps be pardoned. It is a general opinion that badgers 
live principally on insects and vegetables, and that though they 
may eat flesh when it comes in their way, they will not look for 
it. One wonders, when one hears this story, what those 
tremendous jaws are for. There is at the present time, in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
the head of a badger that was caught flagrante delicto^ 
slaughtered chickens all round him, that would have done 
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justice to a fox. In the same hunt, but in another part of it, in 
a badger earth that was dug out, were found partially consumed 
lambs and rabbits, pheasants' legs, &c. As the huntsman who 
was present on both occasions, said : ' See what foxes get blamed 
for/ 

But to return to the foxes. In. addition to those traits which 
have already been referred to as matters of common knowledge, 
huntsmen know much about the run of foxes and something of 
the reasons which induce them to do certain things in the course 
of a run ; but when we come to look closely into these matters, 
even they know very little about them. 

The fox, from his own standpoint, is as secretive as an 
enigma, and will continue to be one. He is not as secretive as 
the badger, for his greater activity and energy takes him farther 
afield. But considering that he is hunted on every available 
day, from September to April, all over the country, it is wonder- 
ful how little is known about him. 

The writer not very long ago asked a well-known huntsman, 
who, he thought, was the greatest authority on foxes, and his 
reply was characteristic. * Tve studied them carefully for forty 
years/ said he, * and I don't know much about them. I should 
think the man who was born five minutes since would be 
the man to apply to — he'll know it all ! ' 

We often hear statements made about such a fox being a 
good one, but I am pretty certain that the same fox comes to be 
called a bad one because, owing to some fortuitous circumstance, 
he makes an ignominious end. There is one characteristic of 
foxes, however, which all appear to be ag^reed on. He is not 
given to being in a 'bad hurry.' Like a famous Roman 
Emperor, he has the brains to conceive his policy, the courage to 
put it into execution, and the skill to carry it out. Whenever a 
fox does get into a bad hurry he has probably been literally 
' caught napping/ and is confused. 

One frequently hears a man, when speaking of the excellence 
of a fox, say he was not inconveniencing himself, but that, like 
the fox in the old Cleveland hunting song, * That jogged along to 
Scaling Dam all at his own leisure,' he was taking things easily. 
That leisurely fox is travelling at a much better pace than the 
ordinary spectator would be inclined to credit, as he would find 
could he follow that fox and compare his apparent speed with 
that of his followers. Nevertheless, a fox does * go within him- 
self until hounds begin to press him very hard indeed and the 
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end is near. How well he carries out this policy is 
apparent to any one who has seen the swing and dash with 
which a well-beaten fox will stride along when he finds that he 
is viewed by some one. 

The question of good foxes is a curious one. In almost 
every hunt — indeed, in every hunt of the many in which the- 
writer has hunted — there are . traditions about the excellence of 
the foxes in certain coverts. These the oldest inhabitants will 
tell you have always been able to evade their pursuers under any 
and all circumstances, and from time immemorial this stoutness- 
and cleverness has existed — so we are told. ' They never kill 

an X fox/ says the oldest inhabitant, who, like the good 

fellow he is, looks upon a good fox as a hero. 

But thes^ traditions are not so difficult to account for after 
all. The good runs that take place, and the good foxes that 
escape, are remembered. They live long in the local history.. 
The ordinary eveiy-day occurrences of the hunting field, like the 
ordinary every-day occurrences elsewhere, are forgotten. Then 
again, the great runs and the great exploits receive somewhat in 
the way of embellishment, especially if the local poet should feel 
a moment of inspiration. For instance, the old Cleveland hunting 
song which I have quoted is manifestly the history of three — 
probably more — good runs, gathered into one. 

Wild foxes — by which is meant foxes that are left to run 
with the old vixen, or to put it the other and plainer way, foxes- 
that are allowed to be brought up under the tutelage of their 
dam, are all more or less good foxes, though of course some will 
be stouter than others. But that it is absurd to claim for foxes* 
bred in a certain covert that they are superior to their fellows is* 
manifest to any one who knows the migratory habits of foxes. 

This habit has been specially noticed by Mr. Tom Smith in 
his charming book. The Life of a Fox, and no doubt every 
observant hunting man is cognisant of the fact that for some 
reason which it is never quite possible to fathom, foxes will 
change their quarters and travel long distances before they 
settle. As an instance of how far a fox will travel may be given 
the history of a fox which came from Cumberland in the long: 
s%o. This fox was turned down before Lord Lonsdale's hounds- 
something like half a century ago, when that gentleman hunted 
the Vale of Aylesbury. It was a little vixen, taken from an 
earth near Lowther Castle, and after a good run she beat 
hounds ; and the next year the same fox, recognisable by her 
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size and earmark, was taken from the same earth again. Lord 
Lonsdale's hounds ran her again, and again she beat them and 
disappears from the pages of history. 

One thing most hunting men will have noticed, and that is, 
how the foxes of one litter will run for a season over the same 
line of country ; and this is continued if a fox or two out of the 
same litter are killed. 

But when there is a great run from that covert — a run in 
which the fox takes a ten-mile point or more, and makes his 
escape — what becomes of him ? Of course, if hounds come 
across him in the next day or two on his homeward route, it is 
very easy to guess his fate. But suppose he gets home all right, 
£hat line is not taken again perhaps for seasons. Where has 
that fox got to? He came back all right — in the particular 
instance of a * bob-tailed * fox which occurs to the memory he 
was easily recognisable — and has never been hunted since to any 
one's knowledge. Several instances of this must occur to the 
memory of the observant man who has seen much hunting. What 
I want to know is where does he get to, and what becomes of him ? 
In the case of the bob-tailed fox referred to he got a tremendous, 
* jacketing ' on the last day of the season. I saw him myself fresh 
and well on the first morning of cub-hunting, and he was never 
seen in the country afterwards. What came of him ? That he 
was put down I won't believe. It might be a case of migration, 
but if so he must have migrated to a considerable distance, for 
he was at one end of a wide country. Or did he migrate to the 
cliffs, which is quite possible ? 

A curious instance of foxes' wandering habits came under 
my own notice many years ago, when Mr. John Proud was 
Master of the Cleveland. He brought some well-grown cubs 
from the East Moors to turn down in Scamer Whin. These 
foxes were found once, and only once, in the first season, and 
they were not hard pressed, for it was a bad scenting day. 
What came of them no one could guess ; they simply disap- 
peared. It is, of course, a well-known fact that turned-down 
foxes frequently forsake the covert they have been turned into 
after being once hunted, though why they should do so is 
difficult to tell : but they are generally seen about the neighbour- 
hood. But these disappeared altogether. 

The next season the covert was blank the first time hounds 
drew it, and as the huntsman and I were coming away from it, 
I saw a fox laid out on the fallow field adjoinifig it. We had 
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as good a forty-five minutes as ever I saw in my life, as Sir 
Alfred Pease, who had the best of it all the way, can bear 
witness, and hounds killed him literally in Middlesborough 
town. He was one of the turned-down foxes which had found 
their way to Middlesborough Park, and no doubt worked back- 
wards and forwards. Eventually, either that season or the 
following one, other two of the turned-down foxes were ac- 
counted for. I am not quite certain about the fourth, but the 
curious thing about them was that they were never found in 
the covert, but always close to it. Why would they not use 
Seamer Whin ? 

It is a generally accepted maxim that when a fox goes to 
ground in two or three fields, he is a cowardly brute that is no 
better worth than killing out of hand if an opportunity presents 
itself. * Don't give him a chance ; he doesn't deserve it, the 
cowardly brute,' is the general opinion which is freely expressed. 
*He will only spoil sport on a good scenting day.' Many 
huntsmen hold this opinion, and it is perhaps as safe a 
generalisation as any that can be indulged in about foxes. 

But, after all, is it a safe one? Here, at any rate, is an 
instance when it was not. When Mr. Thomas Parrington 
hunted the Hurworth country on one occasion, a fox went to 
ground just two fields from the covert in which he was found. 
Mr. Parrington was all for killing him on the earth, insisting on 
the point that a cowardly fox like him was only a spoil-sport at 
the best. But the covert-owner pleaded hard for him, so they 
gave him a chance, and he gave them an eight-mile point, and 
beat them. So it never does to be too confident when gene- 
ralising. The above are the main incidents of a very interesting 
event ; the exact details I have forgotten. 

If the foxes of certain districts get a good reputation, so do 
the foxes in others, with just as much or as little real cause, get 
a bad one. Here is a case in point. Hounds were drawing a 
quiet, snug covert early the season before last They got through 
about half of it without a whimper, and then they all opened 
together, and ran in such a way as showed that they were very 
close indeed to their fox. They rattled him round the open side 
of the covert, and to the side on which the bulk of the field was 
posted ; he made an attempt to break, was headed by some 
gentlemen in scarlet, and killed. Curiously enough, the next 
time hounds went to the covert, something of the same sort 
occurred. At any rate, the fox was killed at once ; and, of 
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course, the next time the covert, was drawn there were all sorts 
of remarks made about how bad the foxes of that covert were. 
Now, I was there on the first occasion, and I am by no means 
convinced that the fox in question was such a cowardly brute as 
he was so freely called. It is true that he had one side of the 
covert quite free, but that does not necessarily imply that he 
had a chance of going away. My own opinion is that hounds 
were so close to him that if he had tried to break on that side, 
his end would have come a little sooner. And, I would ask, 
was it quite fair of these gallant sportsmen to surround three 
sides of the covert ? 

Where coverts are numerous and close together, ringing 
foxes may be expected, foxes that go from one covert to 
another, run once round it on the chance of finding an accom- 
modating friend to take up the running, and, if they should not 
succeed, going on to the next. But occasionally a fox will be 
found who, though he goes near covert after covert, never 
enters one. He will pass within a field of a covert, and, from 
all that can be gathered from his action, he might not even know 
of its existence. A notable instance of this occurred the season 
before last. A fox who was not unduly pressed — indeed, he had 
plenty of leisure to look about him — missed three coverts which 
were obviously in his way, and actually ran to within a hundred 
yards of one of them. A second covert he passed a couple of 
fields off, and he was within half a mile of the third covert, in 
which were open earths and safety, when he turned, quite of his 
own accord, right away from it. It was a curious turn, he was not 
headed, and was just taking it easy in front of hounds. He made 
good his escape, but what made him miss those coverts, which he 
must have known of, is a puzzle which remains unsolved. 

There is another matter which affords food for speculation. 
It is unnecessary to insist with fox-hunters on the persistency 
with which a fox will sink the wind even when he has a distant 
point in view. His skill in this direction is remarkable. For 
weeks the season before last, even during the high winds which 
prevailed about and after Christmas, foxes run up-wind in most 
extraordinary fashion. Nor was this confined to one country or 
two. I had opportunities of comparing notes with men who 
had been hunting in other countries, and north, south, east or 
west, in the majority of cases, the conclusion was the same. 
* It was a nice gallop, kept moving all the time, but I don't think 
there was much of a scent. They ran up-wind all the way.' 
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It may be said that the explanation is obvious, that travel- 
ling foxes were about, and were making for their own homes. 
But this is by no means a satisfactory reason. Two and three 
foxes in a day have run up-wind, and it is scarcely likely that 
they would all be travelling foxes from a distance, or that, 
if they were, they would all come from the same quarter. 
Neither is it likely that travelling foxes would come .from one 
quarter of the compass one day and perhaps the opposite 
quarter of the compass the next. The problem remains 
unsolved, and I can see no explanation of what is a very 
extraordinary, though not an unprecedented, circumstance, and 
it is only one more fact which goes to show how little we really 
know of foxes from their own standpoint, and how difficult it is 
to do as the veteran huntsman said he always tried to do when 
hunting a fox, viz., to put himself in the fox's position, and 
think what he would do if he were a fox. 




BACHELOR BILL, 

By 'FUSBOS.* 

AD it ever come to a question of ballot, as to who 
was the most popular man in the county, it is 
very certain that our friend, William Delamere, 
of Hillfield Hall, Daflfodilshire, commonly called 
Bachelor Bill, would have been returned at the head of the poll 
by a very large majority. 

Just turned forty, of a goodly presence and generous 
disposition, with a reputation as a sportsman second to none in 
the kingdom, he possessed every attribute calculated to ensure 
popularity with those amongst whom he dwelt. But after all 
said and done, it was the bright, sunny nature of the man 
which was the great secret of his success. You had only to 
watch Bachelor Bill enter a room full of people, and the riddle 
would be solved at once. 

Old men and maidens, young men and children— the faces 
of one and all lightened up at the mere sight of him. 

A keen observer, noting all this in wonder, possibly mixed 
with envy, might well feel inclined to ask, 'Why "Bachelor" 
Bill ? ' A query which, had it been submitted to many a fair 
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maiden, or matchmaking mamma, would doubtless have elicited 
the reply (accompanied by a heartfelt sigh), *Why, indeed!' 
And it certainly was a marvel when one came to think of it, 
how it was that, after he had been hunted regularly, so to speak, 
six days a week, to say nothing of Sundays, Bill had managed 
to remain single all these years. It was the more remarkable, 
since it was common property that our friend's coffers, which 
had been dipped into very freely indeed, for many years past, 
sadly needed replenishing, a defect which at least half-a-dozen 
heiresses in their own right wpuld only have been too delighted 
to rectify, had Bill only given one of them the chance. But, 
no, not a bit of it. The hard-hearted monster seemed in no 
hurry to 'better himself,* as the servants express it, and as^ 
presumably, he was the best judge of what was good for him, 
there was nothing more to be said. 

As we have already hinted. Bill's character as a sportsman, 
in the best and truest sense of the word, would have of itself 
been sufficient to ensure popularity for its owner — amongst men 
at all events — wherever he went Hunting and shooting, fishing 
and cricket, ' all came alike to him.' 

But after all said and done, it was the way he * 'witched the 
world with noble horsemanship ' which set the seal on his fame. 
It was a recognised fact, indeed, that, go where you would, a 
finer or bolder horseman across a country — and the two don't 
always go together — than the subject of our sketch did not 
exist. 

And so thought Mrs. Hiram B. Mountjoy, the young and 
fascinating American widow, as from her seat on the box of 
Lord Wensleydale's coach, she joined in the applause which 
greeted Bachelor Bill from all parts of the course, when, amidst 
a scene of frantic excitement, that gentleman, by sheer 
horsemanship, won the Tally Ho Steeplechase, at the Hunt 
Meeting, for the fifth year in succession. 'That's the best 
specimen of a gentleman jockey I've seen yet, I do declare!' 
exclaimed the fair widow, enthusiastically. ' Say ! Lord 
Wensleydale,' said she, turning to her host as she spoke; 
* supposing I were to do as you were good enough to suggest 
this morning, and came down to hunt in this part of the world 
next fall, do you think if I had the temerity to ask such a 
favour, your friend, Mr. Bachelor Bill— if he is not married in 
the meantime, that is — would condescend to pilot such an 
insignificant person as myself?' 
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'I don't think he'd have the temerity to refuse,' was the 
gallant reply. 

' But here he is to speak for himself/ went on my Lord, as- 
the hero of the day, having donned his greatcoat, was seen 
wending his way to the drags ; * so you can sound him on the 
subject at once.' * Hi, Bill!' he shouted, 'come up here! 
you're wanted on a matter of importance ! * 

« « • # • 

'Well! you have not told me yet what Bachelor Bill said?'' 
said her noble host, addressing his fair companion on the 
box-seat, as a couple of hours later on he drove off the course. 
' Did you book him in advance for next season, as I advised) 
you?' 

* Did I not ! ' was the laughing reply. * Poor man ! he tried 
all he knew to avoid giving a definite answer, but I pleaded 
so hard, that in the end he had to give way and consented. 
"Hadn't the heart to refuse," he said. Sweet of him, was it 
not ? ' 

* Hadn't the what ?' said my Lord in great glee. 

* Hadn't the heart to refuse,' pouted the fair American. 

* No ; I should think not, indeed, the old humbug ! * went on 
his lordship, now laughing louder than ever, * for the very good 
reason why, my dear Mrs. Mountjoy — because lie never had one ! ' 

* We'll see about that,' thought the widow to herself. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

When in due course the hunting season came round again, it 
found Mrs. Hiram P. Mountjoy comfortably settled down at 
Mai^aux Abbey, the historic home of the Hazards, which she 
had taken on lease for a term of years, at a very high rental,, 
very much to the satisfaction of Sir Roger Hazard, the present 
head of the family, who, owing to bad times, had always bee». 
unable to live there ; and as much at home in it as if she had* 
been bred and born in the county. 

Fabulously rich, the lively widow openly avowed her 
intention, to quote her own words, of making things * hum ** 
around her at the earliest possible opportunity. That this was- 
no empty boast on her part was soon proved by the fact that 
the county families had barely had time to leave their cards on 
the newcomer in their midst, before garden parties, cricket 
matches, and entertainments of all kinds, for both high and low, 
followed each other with a rapidity which positively took people's^ 
breath away. 
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Now, in ;nine cases out of ten, such a lavish display of 
(hospitality on the part of a comparative stranger would have 
/been looked upon as nothing else but a vulgar dodge on the 
part of one of the nouveaux riches to obtain a footing into 
^society, which it would have been difficult to have effected 
•otherwise. 

The usual formula would have been gone through on both 
^ides : 

' Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Luker request the pleasure of Sir 

Roderic and Lady Random's and the Misses Random's company/ 

x&c, .&c.' — ' Colonel and the Honourable Mrs. Cocker will have 

.much pleasure in accepting Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Luker's kind 

invitation/ &c., &c. 

And having e]:\}oyed themselves to the top of their bent, and 
,.gone into ecstasies over the display of flowers, the music, and 
.the entertainment ^enorally — not forgetting the gold plate — the 
guests will ^t. into their respective carriages, or motors, as the 
case may be, and keep 19 the fun by abusing their host and 
hostess all the way home. 

With our ilittle widow, however, it was altogether diflerent 
iNo one could be in her company five minutes without being 
.aware of the fact that, in i|pite of her great wealth, there was not 
an atom of affectation in her composition. 

Generous and impulsive to a degree, her one object in life 
seemed to be making those about her happy, whilst enjoying 
her own merry self ; and as she was lucky enough to possess 
the wherewithal ito< enable her to do so, why say her nay } 

Therefore it was that Idaflbdilshire folk generally, now that 
Tthey ihad become acclimatised, so to speak, with the widow 
:and'her little ways,!began to take the constant round of amuse- 
iment provided by her for their delectation, just as a matter of 
•course, and flocked >to Margaux Abbey at her bidding as 
vnaturally as a swarm of ibees to their hive at the mandate of 
^heir queen, happy iinithe knowledge that in so doing they were 
^contributing quite as much to the happiness of their hostess as 
she was to theirs. 

And what about our friend, Bachelor Bill ? Well, some of 
rthe ladies were heard to declare that it was rather too bad, the 
^way Mrs. Hiram Mountjoy monopolised that gentleman's 
•society. 

Commencing as Master of the Horse, he seemed by 
limperceptible degrees ito have ibecome what, in the theatrical 
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profession, is termed a * utility' man. And a very fine Master of 
the Revels our friend made, as one and all agreed : more 
particularly the fair chdtelaine of Margaux Abbey, who declared 
that without Bachelor Bill at her elbow, she didn't know what 
she should do — she didn't really. 

Hardly a day, indeed, passed — if he didn't turn up of his 
own accord, that is — without Bill being sent for to the Abbey, 
on some pretext or another. 

' You'll have to marry the widow. Bill, Til be hanged if you 
won't, if you go on like this ! ' exclaimed Lord VVensleydale, 
wrth one of his hearty laughs, meeting his friend one day 
on the King's highway, cantering along at a brisk pace on the 
grass at the side of the road, in response to an urgent summons 
from the lady in question. 

' Nonsense ! ' replied Bill, flushing like a schoolgirl under the 
other's fire ; • why she wouldn't have me if I asked her.' 

' Do you think not ? ' laughed my lord. * Look here. Bill ! I 
tell you what I'll do with you : I'll bet a ' 

But his victim had had quite enough for one day, and was 
off and out of hearing before my lord could finish the sentence. 

** Ah, well ! ' soliloquised that lively nobleman, as he set his 
cob in motion again, * some people never know what's good for 
'em. Eighty thousand a year if she's got a penny, so they 
say ; no encumbrances ; and as charming and piquante a little 
woman, I'm sure, as any one could wish to meet with. Bill, 

my dear friend, you're an ass.' 

♦ « ♦ ♦ * 

The hunting season was in full swing ; and the Lady Abbess, 
as the wags now called the fair ch&telaine of Margaux Abbey, 
having with the aid of her Master of the Horse, got together 
r^ardless of expense, such a stud of hunters as are seldom seen 
aH at once, was quite in her glory. 

There were several hard-riding ladies in the Hunt, quite 
capable of holding their own in any country, and these had 
made a dead set at her. But it was no go : the widow, piloted 
to perfection by Bachelor Bill, had in turn, * cut down and hung 
up to dry,' as the saying is, every one of them. 

People now talked of her performances in the hunting field, 
jost as they did of her entertainments, when she first came 
among them. As for Bill, he vowed and declared to his 
intimates, that never — no, never in the whole of his experience — 
^ he seen her -equal in a riding-habit. Seat, hands, pluck, 
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and judgment — Mrs. Mountjoy possessed all four qualifications- 
to such an eminent degree, that it was hard to say which 
to admire most. 

' As for piloting her/ he would exclaim in his enthusiasm^ 
' it strikes me that the boot's on the other leg, and that she 
ought to pilot me, for it's certain that she has forgotten more- 
about horsemanship than I ever knew, and I fancy I can make 
'em go a bit, too, on occasion.' 

And if Bill waxed enthusiastic about his fair charge, it is 
very certain the latter repaid the compliment with interest 
whenever she saw an opening. The truth of the matter was 
that the fair American was by this time head over ears in love 
with Bachelor Bill, whose apparent blindness to the fact made 
her, as she herself would have expressed it, feel real mad at 
times. 

She couldn't fathom his reason either for being such ani 
iceberg where she was concerned, unless it was that, his means 
being out of comparison with her own, his pride predominated 
over his inclinations, for with a woman's intuition she felt pretty 
certain that, notwithstanding his outward show of indifference,. 
Bill, in his heart of hearts, had more than a passing regard for 
herself. 

The questions the widow asked herself, every time she went 
out hunting, and followed unflinchingly as Bill — lur Bill—took 
every fence that came in his way, little or big, was how to bring 
this unromantic cavalier of hers to book ? Only given half a 
chance, and Mrs. Mountjoy could spell 'opportunity' with 

any one. 

• • • • • 

It was one of their woodland days, and for a wonder 
the hounds had got well away with a straight-going fox, 
almost directly they had set foot in the forest, with the result 
that the majority of the large field, as is not seldom the case on 
these occasions, got left in the lurch. 

Busy chattering in one of its large rides, on pretty nearly 
every topic under the sun, except fox-hunting, the first intima- 
tion they had of what had happened, was a very faint twang 
of the horn, in the far distance — so far off. indeed, that unless 
a convenient check came to the rescue, there seemed very little 
likelihood of any of tliem seeing anything more of the hounds- 
that day. 

Cigars thrown away, smothered oaths, and the usual wild 
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rush of cavalry, only to learn from a keeper, on emerging from 
the wood, that * the hounds were two mile off, running like 
Billy O, with no one with 'em but the huntsman ; a genelman 
and lady ridin' close together like ; and Jim Topper, the rough- 
rider, on a young 'oss he's a-breaking in for the Hurl/ 

* They looked to me,' went on the keeper, ' as if they was a 
making for the old Deer-park. And if so,' he added, ' it strikes 
me that the 'ounds and fox '11 have the fun all to themselves, 
for the 'oss 'as never bin foaled yet capable of jumpin' the pales 
and ditch at the fur end, and never will be, it's my opinion, and 
they'll have to go round quite three-quarters of a mile, I should 
say, before they'll light on a gate.' 

The keeper proved a true prophet in his own countrj'. After * 
running hard for fifteen minutes, with only three souls with 
them, viz., the huntsman, Bachelor Bill, and Mrs. Mountjoy 
(the roughrider had long ago come to grief), the hounds 
found themselves in the old Deer-park, surrounding the 
romantic ruins of Malvoisin Castle, across which they streamed 
in a body, at a pace which looked like killing all over. 

The huntsman drew rein for a moment, to let Bachelor Bill 
and his fair companion come alongside. * We must leave 'em, 
sir, and go round in search of a gate,' said he, with a touch 
of his cap, as they galloped on. * The ditch on the far side of 
the park palings, just where the hounds are making for, is abso- 
lutely unjumpable. They, poor things, no doubt will manage to 
scramble over somehow, but for you and me to ride at it, will 
mean certain death to both horse and man. I'm very sorry, 
sir,' added Tom, * but I don't see any other way out of it. I'm 
no '^ funker" as a rule, as you are aware, but I candidly admit 
I'm afraid of the breakneck affair ahead of us.' 

Bachelor Bill turned to the widow : ' You hear what Tom 
says, Mrs. Mountjoy ? ' he began. 

' Parfaitement* replied the widow coolly; *and I may as 
well say at once, that as I have never in all my life turned 
my horse's head to right or left, when hounds are running, it is 
certainly not my intention to begin now. So with your kind 
permission, Mr. Delamere, I will see whether Brilliant and I, 
between us, cannot negotiate this formidable obstacle, whilst 
you and the huntsman — ha, ha, ha! — go round by the gate. 
Au revoir, monsieur ! * and with flashing eye and a wave of 
her hand to Bill, she was off and away without giving her now 
horrified pilot a chance to expostulate. The only thing he 
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could do he did, which was to follow on as hard as he could, 
and shout to her to put all the steam on she was capable of. 

Our widow was nearing the fence by this time; all he 
could make out being an ordinary park paling. What there 
was the other side, heaven only knew, and he shuddered to 
think. See ! she was collecting her horse for one mighty effort ; 
Brilliant cocking his small ears, and quickening his pace, as if 
he knew something out o( the common was expected of him. 
The next instant they rose in the air. 

* By the powers above, she's done the trick ! ' shouted 
Bachelor Bill, as sitting well back in his saddle, and digging the 
spurs in freely, he sent his own horse at the obstacle for all he 

.was worth. 

« « « * « 

A ditch to you, filled with bracken and brambles ; a rotten- 
looking paling some five feet high ; and beyond that again, a 
deep trench, such as you see inside fortifications, some fourteen 
feet in width. 

This was the place which gave the finest horseman in 
England the very worst fall he ever got in his life ; lost him the 
best horse in his stable, and converted him into a Benedick, 
whether he liked it or no. 

His horse was beat at the time, or we believe he would just 
have done what was asked of him. Alas ! he jumped short and 
hitting the far side of the trench with his head with terrific 
force, he turned a complete somersault into the field beyond, 
breaking his own neck and falling with all his weight on his 
rider, as he lay prostrate on the ground, 

♦ ***#♦ 

* My de-ar Mrs. Delamere — it was Lord Wensleydale who 
spoke — ' so far from deeming you the wicked woman you would 
make yourself out, I think you did quite the right thing in going 
at that horrible place out of the old Deer-park, though you did 
risk breaking that pretty neck of yours in so doing. Believe 
me— and I know Bill better than you do— if you hadn't 
frightened the selfish old rascal out of his senses by that daring 
act of horsemanship of yours, he would never have asked you to 
marry him.' 

• I didn't give the poor wretch a chance,' laughed the bride,, 
with a look half demure and wholly mischievous, into my lord's 
admiring face, ' / asked him to marry ME,* 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF SPORT. 

By Finch Mason. 

ITH a seamy side to pretty nearly every enjoyment 
in life worth having, it would be odd indeed if the 
sports of the people, which by virtue of their sur- 
roundings afford probably more scope for sordid 
rascality than almost any pursuit one could mention, were 
exempt from the drawback just mentioned. And by sports of 
the people we mean racing, coursing, boxing — in fact, anything 
V affording an excuse for the passing of money. 

Never probably in its whole existence has the turf enjoyed 
such widespread popularity amongst all classes of the com- 
munity as is the case at the present time; nor has it ever, 
thanks in a great measure to the outspoken language and 
fearless energy of the Earl of Durham, and his coadjutors, 
borne a higher character for integrity. For all that, however, 
in spite of every precaution, that mysterious * in and out * run- 
ning of horses, which seldom, if ever, is satisfactorily explained, 
still goes on in the same sweet way, and always will to the 
end of the chapter. 

Of the number of horses running each day in the week 
during the season, how many are really trying — how many 
are merely, what is playfully termed, * out for an airing ? ' 

How constantly it happens, too, that a horse, who from the 
first has been pounced upon by the public as a * good thing ' for 
some important race, and backed accordingly, makes its ap- 
pearance on the course so palpably unfit that he might just as 
well have remained in his stable for all the chance he possessed 
of winning an important race. 

* Do I think the favourite will win?' exclaimed a once famous 
trainer, in derision, when, meeting him in the paddock just 
before the race, we ventured to ask his opinion. * My dear sir, 
howm/i a horse with six inches of fat on his ribs win the Derby ? ' 

And, sure enough, the candidate for the blue riband in 
question, thought good enough by the public to back against the 
field at the finish, was to be seen rolling about like a ship in 
distress long before Tattenham Comer was reached. No wonder 
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the street-corner bookie can aflford to give a ' fiver ' to the poor- 
box, in addition to the sum he is fined by the local police 
magistrate before whom he makes his unabashed appearance 
nearly every week ! 

One of these gentry, so we are told, in response to the cheer 
which always greets him v/hen, richly apparelled and in com- 
pany with u bottle of champagne and an enormous cigar, he 
puts in his weekly appearance in the best box at the local music- 
hall, invariably shouts back, in playful satire, as he waves his 
bejewelled but grimy hand to his admiring clientiU^ * You pay 
ibr all this ! ' 

It was this same wag, who, having built a row of workmen's 
houses on a plot of ground he had acquired out of his ill-gotten 
gains, christened the tenements in question, ' Mugs^ Cottages.' 
At least he would have done so but for the intervention of the 
County Council, who failed to see the joke. 

How much depends upon the jockey, too ! Not so much his 
horsemanship as his honesty. A well-known owner of race- 
horses, recently deceased, is reported to have once replied to a 
friend, who was somewhat severely criticising the riding of the 

principal jockey in the stable, ' I quite admit all you say, but 

possesses one qualification which — in my judgment, at all events 
—covers a multitude of sins : he is the only one of the lot I can 
trust.' 

No, it is to be feared your Fordhams, Cannons, and John 
Osbornes are not to be met with every day, and more's the pity. 
One would naturally suppose that a jockey once arrived at the 
very pinnacle of his profession, and in receipt of an income 
exceeding that of a Prime Minister, could be relied upon not to 
mix himself up in any transaction likely to jeopardise his fair 
fame in any way. Such, however, unfortunately, is not always 
the case, some of the worst offenders being drawn from the class 
, of whom we speak. 

Not so long ago, after the death of one of them, a very 
eminent member of the craft, a claim for a thousand pounds 
was sent in to his executors by a brother jockey for pulling a 
horse belonging to a well-known nobleman, for whom the 
deceased had won many an important race, and thought by 
him as likely to jeopardise the success of the animal he himself 
was riding in an important handicap, and which he had backed 
to win him a small fortune. The claim was paid without a 
murmur. Whether this was the only animal * squared ' in this 
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^particular race to suit the purpose of the jockey in question is 
more than doubtful ; suffice it to say that in the result his 
-elaborate precautions proved of no avail, a desperate finish 
ending in the head victory of a despised outsider hailing from 
Ihc North, whose chance had probably never entered into his 
calculations at all. 

It is a welUknown fact that West Australian, generally 
credited as being one of the best horses ever foaled, would 
never have won the St. Leger but for the action of one of his 
"backers, who, alarmed at the persistent onslaught made against 
Mr. Bowes's colt by sundry pencillers, interviewed Lord Derby 
on the subject, with the result that the eminent jockey retained 
to tide him was duly carpeted by that nobleman, and warned 
-that, in the event of the horse not winning, the investigation 
which would certainly follow might lead to very unpleasant 
-consequences to himself. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
the immediate outcome of that interview was a very remarkable 
•change in the St Leger betting, West Australian jumping 
unaccountably — to those not behind the scenes that is — to a 
remarkably short price in the quotations. 

The late Mr. James Merry once frustrated a similar con- 
spiracy in a way quite suggestive of the * canny Scot.' A horse 
-of his engaged in the Goodwood Stakes, going very badly in 
'the betting, in spite of the large sum of money his owner had 
invested on him (the latter after consultation with his trainer)^ 
•quickly arrived at the conclusion that there could be but one 
reason for the retrogression in question, which was that the 
jockey had been * got at.' 

Bidding his trainer — who was naturally upset at seeing his 
horse, whom he knew to be thoroughly fit and well, knocked 
about in the betting as if he were a genuine stiff *un — not to 
trouble his head further in the matter, and, above all, not to say 
a word on the subject to the suspected jockey, Mr. Merry, who 
had already settled in his own mind what to do, bided his time 
quietly until Goodwood, laughing in his sleeve, no doubt, all the 
while as he noted, day by day, his horse going worse and worse 
in the betting. 

Goodwood arrived in due course, and the jockeys engaged in 
the Stakes were assembled in the weighing-room, each waiting 
"his turn to go to scale — amongst them the boy who had been 
set down all along to ride the Russley crack. 

The latter's astonishment, not to say dismay, can be better 
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imagined than described when, just as he was about to seat 
himself in the weighing-chair, he suddenly found himself con- 
fronted by his master, with the unwelcome news that, another 
jockey having been engaged, his valuable (?) services would not 
be required. 

The news, of course, spread like wildfire, with the result, as 
in West Australian's case, that in less time than it takes to 
wnte this, Mr, Merry's horse veered round from an outside price 
to absolute favouritism. As a once prominent penciller graphi- 
cally expressed it, when relating to us the story : ' The " getting 
out " was frightful I ' 

The subsequent victory of the * boy in yellow,' in fact, gave 
the Ring a * facer ' they were not likely to forget in a hurry, 
and serve 'em right, say we. 

It is ver>' ominous when men tell you, with a shake of their 
head, that * So-and-So is in the hands of the Ring ' — and, such 
being the case, the less one meddles with So-and-So's horses 
the better, unless the would-be backer wants to burn his fingers 
in the process. Such a state of things is, unfortunately, not 
seldom the case, and we have known more than one instance 
where the unhappy owner was actually in ignorance up to the 
very last minute whether or no his horse was a starter. 

The most flagrant case probably ever known in this line was 
the scratching of the Earl for the Derby, in 1868, at the hands 
of Mr. Padwick, ostensibly acting on behalf of the Marquis of 
Hastings, who, heavily indebted as he was to that astute money- 
lending attorney, was like a puppet in his hands. Who does 
not remember the sensation caused when the announcement was 
made public that the pen had been drawn across the horse's 
name, followed a day later by Admiral Rous's famous letter to 
the Times, denouncing the act and all concerned in terms as 
strong as they were deserved ? 

A photograph in carte- de-visite size, published soon after- 
wards, depicting the Admiral and John Day with their coats off, 
in fighting attitude, entitled * 2 to i on the Admiral !' had an 
enormous sale we remember. 

Threatened with an action by the trainers, the Admiral had 
to draw in his horns and apologise so far as John Day was 
concerned, and there the affair ended. When, later on, the Earl 
was sold at Tattersall's, the indignant onlookers actually hooted 
him, whilst the real culprit, in the shape of Mr. Padwick, at 
whose head we would gladly have thrown a brickbat, looked 
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on unconcernedly from his seat beside Mr. Edmund on the 
rostrum. 

It was indeed a black page in turf history that chapter of the 
spider and the fly. 

Needless to say, he would have been a very bold man who 
tried to get the best of Mr. Padwick, and it would certainly 
have been long odds against him, no matter how early he got 
up in the morning. The story goes, however, that, at all events, 
once in his life that astute gentleman was fairly and squarely 
* had on toast,' as the saying is, and by a lady of title too, of all 
people in the world. Old * Paddy,' as his aristocratic clientele 
called him, was not only very susceptible where the fair sex 
were concerned, but was also firmly convinced that he himself 
uras a lady-killer of the first water — a second Don Juan, in fact. 
Accordingly, when one fine morning the charming Countess of 

B came blushing and simpering into his * sanctum* in 

Berkeley Square, with a request that he would advance her the 
trifling sum of five thousand pounds on a box full of valuable 
jewellery she had with her, the amorous money-lender, notwith- 
standing that he was buying a ' pig in a poke,' inasmuch as, 
her ladyship having left the key of the jewel-case behind her, it 
was impossible to inspect the contents, had not the heart to 
refuse. In half an hour's time, therefore, away tripped my lady, 
now more smiling and blushing than ever, plus Mr. Padwick's 
cheque, and minus :i note of hand for the amount at six months, 
with a trifle added for interest, and her precious jewel-box, both of 
which the money-lender, in high delight at having made, as he 
thought, a fresh conquest, locked up in his safe. When, seven or 
eight months later, no notice having been taken of his repeated 
applications for payment of her ladyship's dishonoured bill, Mr.. 
Padwick, in despair, sent for a locksmith to break open the 
casket containing those priceless heirlooms so dear to his noble 
client, only to- find some rubbish, purchased probably for a 
few shillings in the Burlington Arcade, his feelings may be better 
imagined than described. 

He was not the sort of man to take himself out into the 
Square and weep bitterly, but you may depend that any of his 
kite-flying clients, with dubious security, anxious to get a * bit of 
stiff*,' down to settle with on Monday, just at that particular 
period found their old friend * Paddy ' a very hard nut to crack 
indeed. 

We once heard a well-known sportsman declare that, after a 
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long experience, he had come to the conclusion that the most 
untrustworthy, and consequently expensive, animal you could 
back was your professional pugilist. ^Take 'em literally out 
of the gutter/ he would go on, ' find their battle money, pay their 
living expenses, show 'em every kindness, in fact, and then 
they'll sell you.' 

The last fight in the old style of any importance, that be- 
tween Heenan and Tom King for a thousand a-side and the 
Championship, and which, had the men been left to themselves 
and allowed to do their best, might, and probably would, have 
proved one of the most exciting battles ever recorded in the 
annals of the P.R., was entirely marred by the rascally arrange- 
ment come to beforehand, which made it the one-sided affair it 
eventually turned out to be. In other words, Heenan accepted 
a heavy bribe to take a deleterious drug shortly before the fight, 
on the understanding that, drug or no drug, he should do his 
level best to win. And to all intents and purposes he did win, 
for having knocked King clean out of time, had the referee 
done his duty conscientiously, the battle should have been 
awarded by rights there and then to the gallant Benicia Boy. 
As it was, a tremendous wrangle was got up in the ring by 
the other side, in the course of which Tom King, after having 
had his ear bitten through by way of a pick-me-up by his 
energetic second, managed to pull himself together again. 

Meanwhile, the poison, which hitherto had taken no effect, 
began to tell on Heenan, and from that moment Tom King, 
who by this time was quite himself again and as strong as a 
lion, had matters all his own way. We were always sorry for 
Heenan. A very superior man both in appearance and be- 
haviour for one in his profession, he certainly had not the best 
of luck over here. Opinions differ as to whether he or Tom 
Sayers would have won the great battle at Famborough had 
the ring not been broken up by the mob; but we fancy the 
majority, for choice, would have stood the Benicia Boy, who, 
though nearly blind, was as strong as a lion. Tom on the 
contrary, though able to see, was so weak that he could hardly 
stand. 

Then came the fiasco with Tom King we have just described. 
This was Heenan's last appearance in the ring. He tried 
bookmaking for a while, but not with much success we fear, 
and finally died of consumption at a comparatively early age. 
A similar case of voluntarily taking a drug was that of a 
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well-known professional rowing-man, when competing in an 
international race over in Canada. The result was shocking 
in the extreme, the poor fellow falling dead in his boat at the 
very moment of victory. 

, That fine old English sport of wrestling one hears so 
little of nowadays, the very mention of which should be 
sufficient guarantee of a clean slate, has its seamy side. One 
of the executive of the Grasmere sports, where the picked men 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland compete, as a rule, told us 
not so long ago that the bouts were nearly all arranged by 
the men beforehand ; whilst in pedestrianism, so popular in 
the north of England, the running of the men in the different 
handicaps is frequently of such an in-and-out character as to 
put to shame the most erratic of our racehorses. 

Coursing, again. What finer sport than to see two well- 
trained greyhounds running the course on their merits? But 
greyhounds can be ' got at ' as well as horses, and with far less 
trouhle. We have heard, for instance, of a well-backed dog for 
the Waterloo Cup kept purposely overnight in a place re- 
dolent of draughts. Result : a bad cold on the all-important 
morning. 

Shooting has, in our humble opinion, its seamy side, inas- 
much that nowadays it is treated more in a commercial spirit 
than of yore : the letting of their shootings, all over the 
country, to millionaires, or, what is worse, syndicates, whose one 
and only object is a big bag, doing away, to a great extent, 
with the good feeling which hitherto has existed between the 
owners and their tenant farmers. 

In many cases the tenant rents the shooting purely as a 
matter of profit to himself, the guns besides paying handsomely 
for their fun, having to buy any game they may require for 
themselves and their friends at market prices. One syndicate 
we heard of, not one of whom, to use a slang expression of 
the day, could shoot for nuts, but had stipulated for a retention 
of the game, actually quarrelled among themselves when, at the 

«nd of the first day in the woods, there was a division of the 
spoil. 

Said an old sportsman to the writer, not long since, ' I like 
loosing my gun off pretty often when out shooting, as you 
know ; but when I hear of a man blazing away at pheasants 
'^ntil his left-hand glove is nearly burnt from his fingers, whilst 
another camps out on the moor all night, so that he can attack 
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the grouse at daybreak, purely for the sake of making a bigger 
bag than his neighbours, I ask myself, Is this sport ? * 

If he had put a similar inquiry to ourselves, the answer 
would assuredly have been, ' Yes ; but on its seamy side.' 




AN ARMY AND NAVY FOURSOME. 

By T. Dykes. 

HERE are still a few men in the golfing shires of the 
Frith of Clyde who remember Captain Timbrel, R.N. 
If not by his name and rank they will do so as * Old 
Binnacle.' Who bestowed the latter designation on 
him was never very well known, but it was generally understood 
that it must have been some old seafaring man like himself. A 
native of the * Kingdom of Fife,' he had been educated at St. 
Andrews, and thoroughly understood every point in * Ye RoyaJ 
and Ancient Game,' a game which the right sleeve pinned across 
his breast let all know he could no longer play. He carried 
always a pocket-compass, about as big as an old-fashioned 
turnip watch, and with a knowledge of how all the holes lay 
from their respective tees, would take magnetic bearings of 
every stroke played. The old school laughed at him, except in 
so far as he was splendid at finding lost balls, but the younger, 
whose erratic zig-zag play through the course rather handicapped 
them, confessed to learning a good deal in correcting their line^ 
more especially when he would produce a little bit of a chart at 
times with the remark, * You won that hole, but your opponent 
played the best golf ; a ship can't sail round the world, you 
know, and get home, any more than the FJying Dutchman can 
get round the Cape.' And so they began to study straightness, 
whilst striving, as most eager ones will do, for distance. Men 
who faced east to play nor'-east he did not believe in ; with him 
it was all * setting course and playing course.* In regard to 
finding lost balls in the rough ground, that was a very simpfe 
matter, as, with an exact line and a good idea of the distance, 
he never had, like some useless retriever, to quarter any un- 
necessary ground. He had been a long time on the South 
African coast, and it was a matter of regret to all his friends 
that a nasty slash, when boarding a slave dhow, had settled his 
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pretensions to driving and putting for all time. However, as 
Charlie, the Prestwick Club green-keeper, observed, * he was a 
game one and a guid looker-on.' Not able to play, he found 
amusement, besides coaching young ones, in making up matches, 
and was quite an Admiral Rous in his way in the matter of 
arranging a golfing handicap. Sometimes he disappeared from 
Prestwick altogether, and this almost without more warning 
than does the swallow before setting off at the back end of 
autumn for the Sunny South. He had no clubs, and his 'dun- 
nage' was of a simple character — ^so small in bulk that it was 
generally placed by the porter in the overhead rack of the 
railway carriage. It was not often that he joined the St 
Nicholas' Club men, but when he did, at one of their ' smokers,' 
no man was more welcome, and he always gave them 'The 
Arethusa,' finishing up in answer to the unanimous request with 
a golfing song of his own composition to the tune of ' Bonnie 
Bessie Lee,' and which ran as follows : — 

THE BONNIE GAME O' GOWFF. 
(Air : ^Bonnie Bessie Lee had a face fi^ d smiles*) 

The bonnie game of gowff 

Was a game fu' o' wiles — 
It could mak' the blin' man see, 

An' the lame man walk for miles; 
It could mend a broken heart, 

And drive away all care, 
An' the auld folks it made young 

At three-score years an' mair. 
Weel we supped it wf our spoons. 

And at eveiy hole we'd tea (tee)t 
At the end we'd have a dram — 

Oh, the guid auld gowff for me. 

Full twenty years I sailed 

On a lone and distant shore, 
Where the wail of slaverrV 

Drowned the welcome call of * Fore ; ' 
I came home to find the spoons 

Of their life had supped their last, 
And the good long-headed driver 

Was a thing, too, of the past. 
Of putters there were plenty — 

One for each day in the week — 
Of the old lot just remaining. 

The niblich airn (iron) and cleek. 
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Now, they boast fii' loud o' bulgers, 

Wt* their brasses sclaff the grass, 
And they loft the heights wi' mashies; 

Ay, and mair has come to pass — 
For a frothy pint o' black-strap 

To steady down their play 
They tak' nips o' curagoa 

Full twenty times a day, 
Making hard toil oot o' pleasure. 

And every hole a howff; 
Oh, I'd rather hae the auld game — 

Our ain game o' gowfil 

Yes, the old game o' gowff, as played by the men of forty 
years ago, has very little of its ancient character left. Occasion- 
ally we find a veteran like the Earl of Wemyss coming out with 
something in the 'road-scraper' line, but the young hand, 
whether amateur or professional, knows he would get laughed at 
if he were to venture with such to the first teeing ground. Ben 
Sayers, of North Berwick, the recognised Pocket Hercules of 
golf, still believes in big putters, hence the following bit of 
badinage on the morning of a championship meeting : — * How 
long have you played with that club ? ' Ben : ' Played with it 
all my life ; very useful club.' * Very useful ? I should think so ; 
there's as much timber in it as will make you a coffin when 
you're deid ! ' The little Lothian man, who has had the honour 
of giving King Edward VII. his first golfing lesson, still hopes 
to win another championship before his putter will be required 
for mortuar)' purposes. 

At the time of our story, the Prestwick links were very 
largely played over by the oflScers of the regiments stationed at 
Maryhill, Glasgow. At one time Ayr had a barracks with 
officers' quarters for a battalion of the Glasgow regiment, and 
the military men played some capital golf on the old twelve-hole 
course. Though this dep6t has long been done away with, the 
infantry officers in the West being continually at it, are very 
hard to beat. A particularly strong golfing lot were the men of 
the Blanketh Light Foot, who did a good deal more walking on 
the course than on the parade-ground, and were quite equal to 
backing themselves against anything in the Army. At the 
close of a medal day, in the smoking-room, a civilian member^ 
whilst they were discussing the propriety of issuing a challenge,, 
thought it would be most interesting to have an inter-regimental 
match at the time the Western Race Meeting was on at Ayr> 
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and large house-parties had been got together for the balls in the 
evening. There was lawn tennis, of course, in the forenoon, in 
Wellington Square, but to be up-to-date they ought to have golf. 

* Why not have an Army and ^Navy match when you are at 
it?' interposed another member. 

This suggestion produced from the military section a roar of 
laughter. 

' And why shouldn't naval men play golf as well as army 
men ? ' asked old Binnacle, excitedly. ' Why, Old Campbell, of 
Saddell, "The Admiral,*' with Major White-Melville, were 
the two best players in St. Andrews in my days. All rot, I say, 
though they haven't got the chances you men have. Why, man, 
let me ask, where are your great army men when it comes to 
that?' 

* Where are they ? ' replied young Chatteris. * Why did you 
ever hear of one called Freddie Tait, of the 42nd (Frederick Tait 
was alive and well to the fore then), or Andrew Kirkcaldy who 
was a private in the same regiment, or ' 

* Or yourself, I suppose ? I know lots of good players in the 
Navy, but they have a little more work to do than play two 
rounds ever]) day over a biscuit and a glass of sherry to get up an 
appetite for dinner. Golf is a sailor's game, every bit of it. Youi 
can*t play it well unless you. can steer straight ; you have to be 
avoiding sunken hazards ajl the time, and you'll never get safe 
to port unless your bearings are accurate.' 

' Bravo! good old Binnacle!' came the call from a fresh-faced, 
bright-eyed gentleman, Lindsay of Lappock, who had just 
entered the room. He was an enthusiastic yachtsman as well as 
golfer, and had just come off a cruise from the West Highlands^ 
Binnacle had done many a combined sea and golf trip with him, 
and the two were fast friei\ds. * What's all the talk about } ' he 
asked. 

* Oh ! Binnacle's sticking up for marine golfers against golfing 
land-lubbers, that's all. I dare say he'll be making out that 
Nelson, with one arm and one eye, would have licked the lot of us. 
No doubt they get some nice practice lofting out the trough of 
the sea, whilst their sea-legs will greatly help them in keeping the 
left heel down. Golf is onlyr-a^roU and a lurch to begin with, 
and a pitch and a putt in the end, I suppose ; and every time 
you miss the globe you catch a crab.' 

* Ah ! don't you wax ironic^^Chatteris old man,' said Lindsay. 
* I've seen some men playing golf of late who have not slept ashore 
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for the best part of a twelvemonth, and I think they would put 
some of the men on this course to leeward. Why, up on the 
Moray Firth the fishermen have a round every afternoon before 
they go out to the ground with their boats, the little yellow- 
haired lassies acting as caddies. They do lurch a bit, but their 
ball is always at the bar-mouth.' 

At this point there entered Major Wildfire, jubilant over the 
fact that he had just beaten his opponent, a well-known East* 
country player of note, by three up and two to play. It had 
been the first victory of any note he had secured for a long time, 
and he felt like taking on all the amateur and professional 
champions one by one. 

* What's this you have been discussing did you say, Chatteris ? 
Navy men play golf as well as Army men ? Oh, yes, I dare say. 
Fve seen them play deck-golf on a P. & O. steamer. YouVe a 
putt the length of a plank to begin with, and then you go 
puttering about like a cat hunting for a mouse amongst all sorts 
of lumber. Rubbish ! I'll back Limborne and yourself against 
any two men in the Navy you can get hold of, within this and 
the next two months ; after that we poor fellows shall have to 
do our rounds on Afric's burning sands, as the poet says. 

* All right,' was Binnacle's reply. * Til take you for fifty, and 
Lindsay will stand in half. 

' That I will,' was the immediate response of the yachting 
man, ' but you must give us time to get our men. Say the 
forenoon of the first day of Ayr races — that's just exactly six 
weeks from now.' 

This was agreed to, as was also the stipulation that the 
match should be kept strictly private in the interim. 

The next day Captain Timbrel, R.N., was a conspicuous 
.absentee from the Prestwick neighbourhood. ' Off to search the' 
British fieet for men who can loft a ball over the main truck,' said 
•one ; ' or to Gareloch head to have his compasses adjusted,' said 
.another. ' Never you mind,' said a third, who as the phrase runs 
Jcnew something, ' he and Lindsay will be back in good time for 
their fifty.' The most that could be ascertained with accuracy 
was that he had been seen on the deck of theZ^^m//,as Lindsay's 
yacht was named after the sea-grass of the Orkney Islands, when 
rshe steamed out of Ayr harbour bound round the Mull of 
Cantire for Oban. 

The week previous to the Ayr race meeting, old Binnacle, 
with a face like pickled pork, turned up again on the shores of 
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the Powbum, the compass in his fob as usual : not that he needed 
it, for it was remarked he could, if he were given his right arm, 
navigate the Prestwick course by the stars. Asked as to the 
coming match he merely said, * When the hour comes the men 
will come.' It had been noticed, however, that a Government 
fishery gunboat had been lying off the Powburn mouth at the 
break of daylight, and that her boat was seen to land men who 
were more interested in golf than in putting down the splash-net 
poaching of sea-trout which was said to be the object of their 
particular mission to that part of the Clyde. 

At last the morning of the match arrived. So far as 
Society went the country as usual had * filled,' parties having 
arrived from all the Highland shooting lodges, the men for 
racing and golfing, and the ladies for dancing. H.M.S. Leopard 
dropped her anchor off Ayr pier on Monday night, and Captain 
Davidson, R.N. and Lieutenant Evans were announced in the 
local papers as amongst the distinguished arrivals. The Zobrah 
it was also stated had come into the harbour after her usual 
West Highland cruise. 

Ayrshire so far as the county families of old standing are 
concerned, is half naval, half military. With the Montgomeries 
of Eglinton it is the rule to have the eldest son in the navy, as it 
is also with the Boyles of Kelburne; the present Earl of 
Glasgow, like his eccentric uncle of racing fame, having been a 
long time in the service. The Blairs of Blair have been 
connected with the navy for centuries, and who has not heard of 
the sea-fighting Cockranes of Dundonald ? Prestwick, long before 
she ever had known of golf, had given her best sons to the sea, 
as the inscriptions on the tombstones of the old Kirkyard over- 
looking the course still tell ; indeed the old Kirk bell still visible 
between the storm-swept gables was stolen away by buccaneers 
at one time, and on it for fifty years were struck the watches in 
far-away seas. 

Though Captain Limber had expressed a desire for privacy, 
the whisper that a most interesting match was to take place on 
race morning soon leaked out, and at nine o'clock, when the 
Army as represented by Lieutenant Chatteris and Limborne of 
the Blanketh Foot, and the Navy by Captain Davidson and 
Lieutenant Evans, of H.M.S. Leopard^ mustered at the first tee, 
there was a goodly turn-out of spectators. The greens were in 
splendid order and the weather bright and bracing, a light 
breeze blowing from off the Arran shore. Major Wildfire was 
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there as was old Binnacle, not forgetting the compass, and 
Lindsay, who seemed quite confident of the result, chose the 
caddies for their representatives. He was a bit superstitious 
over matters and preferred luck to knowledgty whilst like Binnacle 
he would not have had a goggle-eyed or a club-footed caddie a,t 
any price. 

Captain Davidson led off with Chatteris, and here old Binnacle 
had his first chuckle, for the former played a long ball in a dead 
line, whilst Chatteris landed on the railway, getting penalised a 
stroke. Evans laid too good an iron approach second to 
give them a chance of recovery, and they lifted their ball. The 
little short hole at the Tunnel was halved, and then came that 
grand Prestwick testing-hole, which has brought many a 
champion to grief — The Cardinal. Captain Davidson chose a 
line which only long drivers dare follow, Vardon's line now, and 
placed his ball exactly on the left slope overlooking the old 
natural hazard, or embouchure of the burn ; his opponent kept 
to the Powburn side. A raking drive from Evans straight for line, 
saw the naval men on the edge of the green, whilst their opponents 
were a clear shot short. The latter was well played, and a 
half was the result, much to the joy of the * milingtary * division. 
All square, they halved the fourth ; crossed the Himalayas to 
find both balls on the green, and halve in three. This was decent 
play, and the most enthusiastic of the golfers were soon con- 
vinced that they were witnessing no ordinary match. The sons 
of Neptune were on the ridged plateau, or quarter-deck, of the 
Elysian fields in three and down in four. There was a blank 
look about themilitary division, which brought to mind the lines 
in the * Burial of Sir John Moore,' ' And we heard the sullen and 
random gun. As the foe struck the hour for retiring.' 

Major Wildfire looked a little bit exasperated ; and when he 
overheard old Binnacle out of range of the players to the lee- 
ward rear, as Lindsay put it, declaring that Evans could knock 
a man off the bowsprit-end with a ball tee'd on the tafTrail, 
he, with a * silence on parade ' style of manner, said, ' It is golf 
balls our men are playing, not nuts that monkeys wish to 
chatter over.' His caustic remark was reasonable. The bumble 
bee must not bumble, to parody a Gilbertian method, the lark 
sing his carols in the sky, let alone the little earthworm throw 
up the ousted matter of its little excavations to mar a putt and 
spoil a fortune when golf is under consideration. The railway 
hole was halved in three, which was also record play. 
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The Monkton Miln Station hole is over the hill and the pin 
and disc is out of view, but the naval men had got their course 
when doing their private round with the captain. They played 
straight for the mark, took the hole somewhat easily as they did 
the ninth turning homewards, with three holes to their advan- 
tage. In racing parlance they never allowed themselves to be 
headed after that. With naval and seafaring instincts they 
would not give away an inch of their windward advantage, and 
at the end of the first round they stood three up. 

By the time they started on the second round, there had 
gathered together an altogether motley assemblage. Local 
sympathies ran with the sailors, and in the short interval which 
was allowed between the rounds up at the * Old Red Lion ' the 
odds were laid on Beef and Biscuit. Perhaps they might have 
made it a three * B ' business and included the eflforts of Old 
Binnacle. How the match ran the old county chronicles will 
tell. When they started for the Alps in the last round * dormy 
two,' the beef and biscuits, and mayhap old Binnacle, education 
told. The old trough wherein Freddie Tait had to play the 
Irish Spaniel business with the heavy iron against John Bull 
caught the military men, and the match was over. Their oppo- 
nents were on the green and had to * splash for the like,' as 
Charlie Hunter sometimes in his canny way used to put it. It 
was a good game, a game never likely to be forgotten on the 

Ayrshire shores. 

****** 

Though both Lindsay and old Binnacle were jubilant over 
their success they did not seem inclined to be communicative 
on the subject. It was only on the hint that in turf parlance 
they had ' done a dark thing ' that they came away with it. 

* You see, it's this way,' said the latter ; ' neither of our men 
<^n take any part in the open championship or private handicap 
matches ; in fact, they have, though playing every day they are 
^ot sailing, to keep this entirely to themselves. I spend most 
of my holidays with them every year, and take some credit for 
<^oaching them with methods of playing length with line* 
There are now some forty grand seashore courses round Scot- 
land, all with fishing stations which have to be visited. The 
Mea of the work of a fishery gunboat amongst the fishing 
lubbers is that you should be continually at their service, and 
^ey will lower their sails even and hoist signals of distress out 
of sheer laziness, expecting you to tow them. Let them alone 
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and one or other of their Radical members will get up in the 
House of Commons and ask whether, whilst the Seainew^ or 
some other smack was in trouble, H.M.S. Leopard was not 
laying at anchor in Cruden Bay, whilst her officers were ashore 
playing golf. Bits of the same sort appear in the papers, and 
the result of it all is no end of communications from the Ad- 
miralty and the Fishery Boards. So they have to lay low ; but 
you must admit they play good golf, and I think,' and he tapped 
the compass significantly, * they owe not a little to the humble 
individual they call Old Binnacle.' 




LORD DELACOURTS DOUBLE. 

By 'Tim Whiffler.' 

I. 

AS it never struck you,' said my friend, Jack Sturgess^ 
as we sat together one Sunday night in his snug flat 
2 in Maddox Street, whither, after a capital dinner 
at the Cafd Soyal, we had retired, for the purpose 
of discussing things in general, and the forthcoming Cambridge- 
shire in particular, over a quiet cigar, * Has it never struck you 
that you might turn this extraordinary likeness of yours — ^for 
extraordinary it is, and no mistake — to the noble owner of 
Peccadillo to account with considerable advantage to yourself? 
Such a double,* continued Jack, 'neither I, nor anyone else 
ever saw. Just look at to-night at the Caf6 Royal! The 
moment he caught sight of you, there was Marble, the 
bookie, rising in his seat and bowing away like clockwork ; 
whilst as for little Adfele, from the Empire, she drove the boy 
she was with nearly mad by the way she kept kissing her hand and 
ipaking moues at you. I heard some time since she was on with 
my lord, so was not surprised in the least at her looking rather 
black when you took no notice of her blandishments. If it 
had been ntiy laughed Jack, * I'm not sure that I shouldn't have 
improved the occasion, for I admire the little French lady my- 
self; but, there, we're not all constituted alike, are we? And 
I know you're not such a susceptible party as I am. And^ 
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now/ went on Jack, to return to our mutton — in other words, 
the Cambridgeshire. If we could only get to know whether 
Peccadillo is really the best of Lord Delacourt's lot, what a 
fortune the pair of us might win. And, by Jove!' suddenly 
exclaimed Jack, rising excitedly from his chair, and waving his 
cigar over his head as he spoke, ' it has just flashed across my 
brain like lightning that you have it in your power to find 
out!' 

' In my power ? ' I exclaimed, in my turn. * What do you 
mean ? I never spoke to Lord Delacourt in my life ; neither 
do I know his trainer, nor, indeed, any one connected with the 
stables — to my knowledge, at least/ 

* I didn't say you had, did I ? * w^s the reply. * What I did 
say, and what I now repeat, is, that you have it distinctly in 
youp power to find out the best of the lot for the Cambridgeshire; 
and, if you don't make use of that power, why all I can say is, 
you're a bigger fool than I take you for ; or, to sound a bit 
sweeter, perhaps, I had better say, " Not the man I take you 
for." ' 

* And that power is ? ' 

' Your likeness to Lord Delacourt. Look here, Frank,' said 
Jack, impressively, * it*s no use mincing matters any longer. If 
the noble owner of Peccadillo intends to go on making use of 
your physiognomy any longer, he must either pay you so much 
a year for the loan of it, or, at all events, buy the sole copyright. 
However, that is a matter for careful consideration, to be con- 
sidered hereafter. It is the present which engages our attention 
now. What we want is to clear up the mystery attached to the 
Nutbourne horses with regard to the Cambridgeshire. There 
is only one way of doing that, so far as I can see.' 

' And that is .> ' 

* For you to impersonate Lord Delacourt, and run down to 
Barkshire one fine morning, and try the whole fleet, then and 
there. Nutbourne's about a couple of hours' journey from town ; 
so all you need do is to send a telegram just before you slip into 
the train, to say you're coming. A trap will be sent to fetch 
you, and, after a tip-top lunch — perhaps before — the Cambridge- 
shire nags will be put through the mill in your lordly pre- 
sence. The trial over, home to Nutbourne ; crack a bottle of 
champagne with John Sterling, the trainer, to drink success to 
the winner ; stick a big cigar in your mouth (a trainer's weeds 
— presents, of course — are never to be despised), and back again 
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to London, where I'll meet you at the station, you may be 
sure, and arrange for our next move as we drive along to your 
rooms. There, my boy,' said Jack, with an air of pride, as he 
lit another cigar, * that's the programme. Find me a better, if 
you can.' 

To say that the audacity of the proposal completely took 
my breath away is hardly the word — suffice it to say that 
for at least a couple of minutes all I felt capable of doing was 
to stare wildly at Jack and gasp. When I did find words at 
last, it was to flatly refuse to entertain for a moment such a 
wild-goose scheme as this seemed to me. Not only that ad- 
mitting the undoubted resemblance there was between the peer 
and myself, the former, no doubt, had many little mannerisms 
of which I knew nothing, as how could I, never having been in 
his company, but with which his trainer, who had known his 
lordship for years, would naturally be familiar? Just think of 
the nerve, too, it would require! And nerve, notwithstanding 
some years of experience as an actor — I omitted to mention 
that I was originally on the stage — was a commodity I was 
always more or less deficient in, especially on first nights ; and 
I think this notion of Jack's might very well be compared to 
one. To every one of these objections, however, notwithstand- 
ing that I pleaded them with all the eloquence of half-a-dozen 
king's counsel rolled into one, my friend turned a deaf ear. 
For every excuse he had an answer, and the end of it was that, 
after a heated discussion, lasting well into midnight, I left the 
flat, by no means proud of the fact that I had pledged tdy 
word to my friend to undertake the difficult part of Lord 
Delacourt, in what he was pleased to facetiously term his new^ 
* amusical comedy.' Of course I knew my high-born double 
well by sight, otherwise nothing would have induced me — 
certainly no persuasion on Jack's part — to go through with the 
business. 

A man of forty-five or so, of rhedium height and spare builds 
with no hair on his face but some straggling whiskers, in keep- 
ing with his weak-looking, straggling hair. Add to this an 
expression redolent of fun, and a debonair manner calculated 
to win all hearts, especially those of the ladies, and you have 
a pretty accurate portrait of Lord Delacourt, owner of Pecca- 
dillo. 

After numerous inquiries amongst his lordship's personal 
friends, the only trick — if one could call it so — he seemed to 
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havQ was a habit of twirling about his pince-nez when excited ; 
whilst his one stock expression — (* You must be very particular 
about this/ said Jack, * for my lord makes use of it every five 
minutes ') — was, ' In point of fact' 

* You mustn't go accepting one of his trainer's weeds either, 
however tempting,' added Jack with a grin ; * for I heard to-day 
that our noble friend has lately given up smoking, as being a 
habit not conducive to longevity/ 

The end of it all was that when, on the appointed morning, in 
company with Jack, I marched, along the platform at Pad- 
dington, twirling my pince-nez and uttering * In point of facts * 
by the score, eliciting en route respectful salutations from all 
the officials, from the gold-lace-capped station-master down- 
wards, I felt so very like the real article that I really believe, 
had any one ventured to doubt my identity, I should have 
called him a liar on the spot. 

It was in this noble frame of mind that I found myself 
steaming away to Barkshire, preceded by the following brief 
message : — 

*To John Sterling, Nutbourne. — Leaving by nine-thirty. 
With you usual time. — Delacourt, Paddington.' 

And then the reaction set in, and I began to think what an 
impostor I was. Talk about Perkin Warbeck or Arthur Orton — 
why, they couldn't hold a candle to me ! 

As the train slowed up before reaching Nutbourne, I felt 
more than half inclined to hide under the seat. 

A few hours later and I found myself wishing most devoutly 
that I had. 

II. 

I don't know whether I looked very debonair when, on 
letting down the carriage-window as the train steamed into 
Nutbourne Station, the first person I caught sight of standing 
on the platform was the well-known figure of that eminent 
trainer, Mr. John Sterling, but I certainly did not feel it. And, 
worse still, a lot of thoughts cropped up in my mind all of a 
sudden, which as yet had never occurred to me to ask myself, 
such as, ' How is my noble double in the habit of addressing his 
trainer ? By his Christian or surname — Mr. Sterling, Sterling, or 
just plain John ? Then, again, does he shake hands with him ? 
Perhaps he slaps him on the back. That would be a debofiair 
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sort of thing to do to slap your trainer on the back, surely 1 
Which of all these shall I do ? ' Sharp's the word, for by this 
time my trainer is at my carriage-door assisting me to alight ; 
so I decide on, * How are ye, John ? ' accompanied by a hearty 
slap on the back as I alighted on the platform. 

Did the eminent one look rather askance of me, or was it 
my fancy ? I ought to have called him * Sterling,' and given 
him the tips of my fingers. The dear old copy-book of my 
innocent childhood never tired of telling me how ' Too much 
familiarity bred contempt.' Why, oh ! why didn't I think of it 
before I slapped the trainer on the back ? 

Almost the first * facer * I received after John Sterling had 
expressed his surprise at seeing me down in those parts so early 
in the week was, * You haven't brought Sir Frederick with you 
this time, then, my lord ? * 

Now, who the deuce was Sir Frederick ? Then luckily he 
gave me my cue. * The old enemy, I s'pose,' he added, with a 
shake of the head, without giving me time to reply. 

* You've hit it,' said I confidently ; adding, ' The autumn is 
always his worst time, I fancy.' 

* That and the spring,* replied the trainer. 

'That and the spring,' I repeated, nodding as gravely as 
Lord Burleigh himself by way of emphasising my words. 

The trainer's brougham was waiting outside, and, having 
jumped in, away we went best pace to Nutbourne House, dis- 
cussing Peccadillo and his stable companions all the way. Here, 
thank goodness, I was at home, and could join in the conversa- 
tion without making a fool of myself. 

The impending trial, in fact, lasted all the way to Nutbourne 
House, the trainer's last word on the subject, as we pulled up at 
his front door, being, * If Peccadillo can only give a stone to 
Blue Fire and Patagonian, you can bet away on him, my lord, 
until the cows come home.' 

* Just a little bit of lunch, my lord,' said John, as we alighted, 
' and then we'll get to the horses as soon as you like.' 

With that he ushered me straight into the dining-room, a 
cheerful, oak-panelled room, the walls of which were completely 
covered with portraits of racehorses, most of them winners of 
important races, trained by himself, where we found Mrs. Sterling 
and her comely daughter awaiting us. And what a luncheon it 
was ! The leg of four-year-old Southdown mutton, which 
formed the piece de resistance^ was alone worth the journey 
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from town. When I add that it was washed down by some 
admirable Pommery Greno' 80 — 'the wine you liked so much 
when you were here last, my lord/ observed John — the whole 
being topped up by a glass, not to say two, of orange brandy, 
for the making of which Mrs. Sterling was justly famous, I 
have said all that need be. Suffice it to say that, when we 
rose from the table to go to the stables, I felt more like having 
been born to the purple than ever I had done as yet, and with 
-nerve — perhaps cheek were the better word — to carry me through 
any emergency. 

No need to go into detail with regard to the trial. Suffice it 
to say that Peccadillo, to the unbounded satisfaction of his 
trainer — and, I may add, with truth, myself— did all that was 
expected of him and more ; and all I had to do now was to get 
back to town with all possible dispatch, and get the money on 
before the real live lord, and that confounded Sir Frederick the 
trainer kept referring to, knew anything about it. 

Alas ! I little knew what was coming. John had actually 
ordered the brougham round again to take me to the station, 
and I was partaking of a stirrup cup, in the shape of a second 
edition of Mrs. Sterling's favourite orange brandy, in the 
company of that lady and her daughter, to whom I flattered 
myself I had made myself more than agreeable, when the trim 
parlourmaid appeared with a telegram for John Sterling, the 
reading of which caused such a radical change in the trainer's 
•manner as to cause a strange feeling of uneasiness to come 
over me, which was increased when I heard him request his 
wife and daughter to leave the room. His bidding done, he 
turned to me. 

* Now, sir,' he said, sternly, as he handed me the telegram, 
*just read that if you please, and, when youVe done so, 
perhaps you'll have the goodness to inform me who the devil 
you are?* 

Thus ran the telegram : — 

* Front To 

Lord Delacourt, Sterling, 

3 Belgrave Square, Nutbourne. 

London. 
' Expect Sir Frederick and self to-morrow— usual train.' 

After this, there was necessarily only one course left open to 
me, and that was to make a clean breast of it. Open confession 
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is good for the soul, they say ; and, in that case, that portion of 
me ought to have been in the healthiest possible condition^ for I 
concealed nothing, in the hopes that by so doing I should be at 
least allowed to depart without let or hindrance. But John 
Sterling, naturally furious at being made such a fool of, was in 
no mood for mercy. 

* If you think,' said he (his language, I'm sorry to say, was 
so unparliamentary, not to say pagan, as to be quite unrepeat- 
able), Tm going to let you go until his lordship and Sir Frederick 
have had a word with you, and decided how to act, you're veiy 
much mistaken, and so I tell you.' With that he rang the bell. 

* Send Robinson here at once,' was his order to the parlourmaid,^ 

* and tell him,' he added, as if an afterthought had just occurred 
to him, ' tell him to bring Crib along with him,' 

A knock at the door five minutes later, which interim had 
been passed by the trainer in pacing angrily up and down the 
room in much the same restless style you see the lions pacing 
up and down, lashing their tails angrily the while, in their cages 
at the Zoo, and enter the head lad of the establishment, attended 
by a huge bulldog of truculent mien, who from the first seemed 
to have quite made up his canine mind that I was a. ' wrong 'un,' 
judging by the way he came straight up to where I stood, and 
sniffed suspiciously at my legs. 

* Sam,' said the trainer, addressing the new-comer in a voice 
hoarse with suppressed anger, *my object in sending for you 
is to ask you a question, which I'll trouble you to answer to^ 
the best of your ability. Supposing you were in my position, 
and some man came down from London disguised as one of 
your principal patrons, and after being met at the station and 
fed up to the nines when he got here, actually had all your 
best horses out and saw 'em put through the mill for the 
Cambridgeshire, with the view, of course, of feathering his own 
nest and putting the stable in the cart — I repeat, what would 
you do to such a man if you bowled him but ? * 

The head lad's reply was brief and to the point. *Kill 
him ! that's what I should do,' said he, * and in double quick 
time, too!' 

'Because that's what this beauty here's been up to,' went 
on the trainer, pointing to me. * Gammoned us all up that he 
was Lord Delacourt, looked on at the Cambridgeshire trial, 
and would have gone clean off with the result, but for his 
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lordship — the real one — sending me a wire just in the nick of 
time/ 

' Never ! ' exclaimed Sam, in astonishment 

'Fact,' said his master. *And having got him, I mean to 
keep him until my lord and Sir Frederick come down to- 
morrow.' 

* The best thing you could do/ said Sam, approvingly. 

' Very good,' went on his master ; * the question is, where shall 
we put him for the night ? ' 

* That loose-box next to old Fly-by-Night's ; I should say it 
be the best plaace, Master, wi' Crib here to keep 'im company 
and see that he don't eat all the straa or run away — haw ! haw ! 
haw ! ' replied the Yorkshireman, with a grin which, if perpe- 
trated through a horse-collar at a fair, would have won him a 
prize, to a certainty. 

* The very ticket,' said the trainer. * Off with him, Sam, and 
keep him out of my sight until his lordship comes to-morrow, or 
I shall do him a mischief 

I need not dwell upon the awful, the terrible night I passed 
in company with that brute of a bull-dog, in the loose-box next 
door to the one occupied by the ancient Fly-by-Night. As a 
matter of fact, as my noble double would say, it was one long 
period of awful suspense, wondering what action Lord Dela- 
court would take in the matter when all the particulars were laid 
before him, and whether, supposing I dropped off into slumber, 
my hideous four-legged gaoler would resent a snore on my part 
by flying at my throat. 

I don't know which I welcomed most heartily, the first ray of 
daylight, the bowl of porridge brought to me by the truculent 
Sam, with the remark that if it had rested wi' hiiriy I should ha' 
got nowt; or the arrival, at the same time that I had the day 
before, of Lord Delacourt and his friend and racing partner, Sir 
Frederick Hopeton. 

Needless to say that, on being summoned to the presence of 
the two great men, half-an-hour or so after their arrival, it was 
with a considerable amount of misgiving that my trembling foot- 
steps took me there. It came as a relief, therefore, when my 
entrance into the room was the signal for a perfect shout of 
laughter from every one of its occupants, which included the 
trainer and his wife and daughter : the most amused of all 
being the principal sufferers by my impudence — my Lord Dela- 
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court and Sir Frederick Hopeton. As for the former, as he 
looked at me, the tears ran down his face with laughter. 

* And now, sir,* said my lord, when the laughter had at last 
subsided, addressing himself to me : * Having done your level 
best to turn the resemblance we bear to each other to your own 
account, supposing, on the principle, don't you know, that 
exchange is no robbery, I follow suit and see if I can't make use 
of you. You can object, of course,* continued his lordship, * if 
you like, but I hardly think such a proceeding on your part 
would be wise, as it might lead to retaliation on my part for the 
unwarrantable use you have made of my name, which could not 
fail to end in unpleasant consequences to yourself. You are 
with me ? 

* Very good,* continued his lordship, * I propose then — Mister — 
er — I forget your name, but that don't matter — that to-morrow 
you go to Lingfield, under strict surveillance, of course, and still 
as my double, and when there, you will start backing my second 
string for all you are worth, in my name — as my double, in fact. 
You will not remain a moment longer than you can help on the 
course, but return here — here, mind, by the first convenient train 
under escort in the shape of John Sterling's head lad, and tell 
me the result. Meanwhile, as I have letters of importance to 
write, I will wish you a good afternoon.' 

• « « * « 

The following par, which made its appearance in the 
Sportsman the day after the Cambridgeshire was won by Pecca- 
dillo, speaks for itself : — 

*An Impostor.' 

* It may be remembered that at the last Lingfield meeting, 
considerable excitement was caused in the Ring by Lord Dela- 
court personally accepting several substantial bets about his 
outsider for the Cambridgeshire, thereby causing Peccadillo, 
who had been the favourite all through the piece, to retire to 
forlorn odds in the betting. 

* It now turns out that the backer in question, so far from 
being Lord Delacourt, was a clever scamp who, trading on his 
remarkable likeness to the nobleman in question, made all these 
** bogus " bets, with the object — ^which unfortunately succeeded 
only too well — of sending the favourite back in the market, so 
that long odds could be the more readily obtainable. Mean- 
while, naturally indignant at such use being made of his name, 
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his lordship, we understand, is leaving no stone unturned to 
discover and bring the offender to justice. We sincerely trust 
success will attend his efforts.' 



NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

PE ARM INT is the latest addition to the series of 
Derby winners whose portraits are published by 
Messrs. Fores. In the form of a hand-coloured 
print, Major Loder^s horse is represented with 
Maher up, as he appeared in the paddock at Epsom, an excellent 
likeness having been obtained by Mr. A. C. Havell, the well- 
known painter of this, as of other celebrated horses. 




Mr. a. Briscoe, whose clever yachting studies are greatly 
appreciated, has produced another very humorous subject, en- 
titled Good Holding Ground^ in which a couple of amateur 
yachtsmen are seen to be putting forth herculean efforts to raise 
an anchor in blissful ignorance of the fact that it has hopelessly 
fouled a cable. 

A Tragedy. Shot a beater f Noy far worse than t/taty 
his shot afox! is the title of another sketch by the same artist, 
and depicts in a most amusing and original manner the remorse 
of a vulpecide and the horror of the witnesses of his crime. 



His First Run and His Last Run^ representing respectively 
a varminty looking cub breaking covert and a game old 
dog fox closely pursued by the pack, are capital examples of 
that which few artists can properly depict — a good sporting fox. 
These are from the pencil of Mr. Harry Dixon, and, like the 
foregoing, are published by Messrs. Fores. 



Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have just issued a new 
edition of Mr. T. B. Drybrough's Polo, of which the first edition has 
been for some time out of print. The author has added to this book 
three new chapters on polo in America, in the West Indies, and at 
headquarters, besides fifty photographic illustrations, consisting 
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mainly of portraits of well-known riders and ponies. Every 
polo player, even if he is the happy possessor of a first edition, 
should add this volume to his library. 



Another publication by the same firm is A Girl of Resource^ 
by Eyre Hussey. Those who have read and enjoyed the author's 
entertaining book, Miss Badsworthy M.F,H., must not miss this. 



Wild Life in East Anglia, by William A. Dutt, is evidently 
the work of an enthusiastic naturalist and expert sportsman, and 
is replete with information interesting, not only to the wild- 
fowler, but to all lovers of Nature, as seen in the solitudes that 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of the Broads and Norfolk 
and Suffolk generally. The book is embellished with sixteen 
illustrations in colour by F. Southgate, R.B.A., and is published 
by Methuen & Co. 

The same publishers have also just issued a new novel by 
Miss Helen Mathers — well known as the authoress of Comiti 
thro' the Rye — under the sporting title of Tally Ho ! which deals 
with the ever-interesting subject of men, women, and horses. 



London to Lowestoft^ by Francis B. Cooke, well known as an 
author of yachting subjects, is a most useful little book for 
yachtsmen owning small craft and motor boats, being a popular 
guide to all creeks and rivers on this part of the East Coast, 
and to objects of interest in their vicinity worth visiting. It is 
published by Imray, Laurie, & Co.^ 
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SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 




HISTORIC YORK. 

By Arthur F. Meyrick. 

HRICE each year have we historic York brought to 
our notice. In the Spring always uppermost in our 
thoughts is the famous match between Flying Dutch- 
man and Voltigeur; in August there is its Great 
Yorkshire Stakes, its Ebor and Gimcrack among other events of 
importance to discuss, only to be revived as we go into snug and 
winter quarters in December by speeches sometimes smart 
and instructive, following its annual Gimcrack dinner. Those 
orations, like the race they celebrate, have indeed become his- 
toric ; and this autumn the victory of Polar Star is almost an 
exceptional feature, for in the records of the Gimcrack there 
is only one other instance (Garb Or in 1900) of its winner 
ending a juvenile career with an unbeaten certificate. Th^ 
general regret is that the colt is not in the Guineas, Derby, or 
St. Leger. However, if he had been engaged in these classic 
events and had proved successful, as a hero of the * Gimcrack,' 
he would not have established a record, for the list of winners of 
the last-named race already shows three instances. The first was 
Blink Bonny, the dual winner of the Derby and Oaks of 1857 ; 
Thormanby, Epsom's i860 victor ; and Bothwell, the Two 
Thousand winner of 1869. 

But there is no more historic race meeting in the Calendar 
than that of York. It would seem that racing first took place 
on the present Knavesmire course in 1731, but some twenty 
years earlier, the sport was held on Clifton and Rawcliffe Ings, 
and therefore really dates back to nearly two centuries ago. 
A little and generally unknown book, left to me by my father, 
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is responsible for such dates ; indeed, so interesting is the title- 
page, that by way of preface to this story I here reproduce a 
copy of the original : — 



The book must be vciy scarce, for never have I seen it 
historically quoted in connection with the racing at York. The 
standard works in this respect generally mentioned are Orton 
or Pick, but my father always relied on the book I now write 
about. He declared it was quite as accurate as either of the 
above-mentioned records ; indeed, not even the Racing Calendar 
was more true or instructive. 
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It is minus a publishing date or introduction, and starts 
its first record, in 1709, 'neath a scroll or headpiece, in the 
appended order ; — 



{ 



• t .» ) 



This meeting, as at the present time, extended over three days, 
but there was only one race per day, and, although no distance 
was given, they probably wer^ all four-mile heats. At any rate, 
on Wednesday, the second day, a Mr. Childers' chestnut mare. 
White Nose, won the Plate with two successive heats, after being 
third in the first go, and fourth in the second. Six ran. Then 
a win-tie wrangle appears to have been the feature of the Plate 
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on Thursday, the third day. Mr. Welbum's Button and Mr. 
Walker's Milkmaid, in fighting out the last heat, are described 
* as coming in so near together that it could not be decided by 
the Tryers ; but the riders showing foul play in running, and after- 
wards fighting on horseback, the founders gave the Plate to Mr. 
Grime, who ran third with Brisk.' 

The only familiar name in the list of owners running 
horses at the first York meeting is that of Lord Molyneux, an 
ancestor of the present Earl of Sefton, our Master of the 
Horse. From Debrett, this appears to have been the third 
Viscount, as the title was not created until 1628, and it was his 
father, the second Viscount, who so distinguished himself in the 
battle of Worcester. There is the probability, too, that Mr. 
Childers, who won the Plate with White Nose, was none other 
than the Mr. Childers who bred the so-talked-ofmile-a- minute 
horse of that name. That celebrity, however, we have it, was 
not bred until 171 5, just six years after York races were founded ; 
but, by the way, I do not find in my old book any record of 
Flying Childers having run at York, like a much later Stud-book 
contemporary. Eclipse. It was in 1770 that Colonel O'Kelly 
took his great — Le.y unbeaten — horse into Yorkshire, and on the 
Knavesmire walked over for His Majesty's Plate and won the 
Great Subscription Stakes. This event was worth 319/. lOf., a 
large sum in those days, and Eclipse was opposed by Tortoise, 
belonging to the good old Yorkshire family of the Wentworths, 
and Berraris, the property of Sir C. Bunbury, the owner of 
Diomed, the first Derby winner. Eclipse is said to have won 
this race at York as he liked. The distance of the judge is not 
given, and the other pair finished in the order written above. 

It is remarkable to find no less than seventy-four seasons 
at York crowded into this little book ; and, if details of the 
sport are for the most part scant, there are plenty of tit-bits 
of reading, like the fracas already mentioned above at the first 
and 1709 meeting. For instance, there is a record of Queen 
Anne (1714) winning a plate, run in four heats, with a horse 
called Star, just three days before her demise ; also that the 
folks were racing on Clifton and RawclifTe Ings when an 
express arrived on the course with the news of her death. 
This sad intelligence, too, was marked by a note telling, on 
receipt of the news, how * most of the nobility and gentry left the 
field, and attended the Lord Mayor and Archbishop Dawes, who 
proclaimed his Majesty King George I.' Further, it is recorded 
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that most of the nobility at once took post for London. The 
17 14 York Meeting, too, must have been fashionably attended, 
as there is mention made of the great concourse, and that no 
less than 150 coaches were one day counted on the field. It 
was Queen Anne who established a Royal Gold Cup at York, 
and a like trophy was yearly given by George I. until 1721, 
when it was altered to specie of 100 guineas, or more pro- 
perly termed His Majesty's Guineas ; royal plates, which were 
continued through six successive reigns, being abolished in 
1887. My little book tells me the first of such gifts in 1721 was 
won in two heats by Mr. Fulthorp*s dark bay horse. Woodcock, 
a son of Merlin, beating a dozen others, of which no fewer than 
nine were distanced in the first go, and the defeated lot included 
one the property of the first Duke of Rutland ; his Grace, like 
the recent Duke's brother, being exceedingly fond of the sport, 
the family colours — light blue, purple sleeves, and black cap — 
were often foremost at the earliest of the York meetings. The 
last Duke never raced, but his brother was the owner of Cadland, 
which won the Two Thousand and Derby of 1828, the latter 
being scored after the famous dead heat with the subsequent 
St. Leger winner. The Colonel. The family relics at Belvoir 
must contain more than one royal trophy brought from York by 
the first Duke, albeit I may here mention that the last (1886) 
royal grant to the York Committee from the privy purse of the 
late Queen Victoria was easily won by that sturdy chestnut 
ticked little Bard, whose late joint owners were General Owen 
Williams and Robert Peck. 

Heat-racing in the first years of historic York was, of 
course, one of its greatest features, biit in these long contests I 
see but one instance of the competitors battling out a race or 
plate five times. That, surely, is worthy of mention. The stake 
was 50/. in specie ; it was called give-and-take. Such meant 
weight for inches, and was run on Tuesday, the 24th of August, 
1784, with the following result : — 

Four-mile Heats. 

Mr. Stapleton's Parlington, 6 St. lolb. 8 oz. ... o 3 2 i i 

Mr. Garforth's Pacolet, 6 St. 8 lb. 1 2 oz. ... o 4 i 2 2 

Mr. Gelding's b. c. Billy, 6 st. 3 lb. 8 oz. ... 4 i dis. 

Mr. Allanson's Dusty Miller, 6 st. 5 lb. 40Z. ... 3 2 dis. 

A match was the only other event on the card, but the five 
heats excited a large crowd present, and so pleased one Mr. 
Perran that he, at his death, bequeathed 50/. to the winner. 
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After the dead heat in the first instance, Parlington and Pacolet 
were evidently out for ease or airing in the second, as they dis- 
tanced Billy and Dusty Miller in the third, when Pacolet beat 
Partington. How the latter won the last two efforts, no mention 
is made. It was seldom in those days that a judge's verdict was 
recorded, but these officials must have been very keen-eyed 
men. An instance of this is given in my little book of the 
sport from Black Hambleton, where the * mares came in every 
year ' for royal plates. It occurred in 17 19 with the largest field 
I can find in the volume. For one of George I.'s King's Plates, 
out of thirty-two starters, the judges placed no less than just 
half that number, of which an unnamed black mare belonging to 
the already-referred-to Duke of Rutland came out as the heroine 
of the hour. Such a field in these early times was quite un- 
precedented for a race, heat, or otherwise ; indeed, taking the 
chief races at York in the last century, I do not see a like 
muster. Such races as the Great Northern in the Spring, or 
the Ebor Handicap, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, Yorkshire 
Oaks, or Gimcrack never saw its approach. Mention once 
more of 

Gimcrack, 

and the club founded in his name, is about the most historical bit 
now attached to the racing at York. There was a stake some- 
thing like the Great Yorkshire in the opening year of the last 
century, which saw Champion, the first Derby winner to score in 
the St. Leger, get defeated at York. But that was sandwiched 
between the running of Gimcrack, and the famous and even 
now much-talked-of match, in which Mrs. Thornton rode against 
Mr. Flint. 

Gimcrack was foaled in 1760, and his York performances, 
of course, are returned in my much-prized little book. It, too, 
may interest many of my readers to peep at the first race of this 
little and wonderful grey on the Knavesmire. It occurred when 
he. was an aged horse, in the Great Subscription Stakes in 1768, 
value 298 J/. Six-year-olds carried 8 st. 7 lb., and the aged 9 st, 
and the Marquis of Rockingham's black horse. Pilgrim, won, 
Gimcrack being unplaced. There were ten entries, two of 
which were drawn, and the judges placed the remaining eight as 
follows : — 

Marquis of Rockingham's bl. h. Pilgrim, by Sampson, 6 yrs. ... i 

Mr. Wentworth's ch. h. Chat^sworth, by Blank, 6 yrs 2 

Mr. Vernon's b. h. Tortoise, by Snap, a. 3 
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Mr. Stapleton's b. h. Beaufremont, by Tartar, a, 4 

Sir C. T. Bunbury's gr. h. Gimcrack, by Cripple, a 5 

Hon. F. Charteris* b. m. Ann, by Mark Anthony, a 6 

Mr. F. Stanhope's b. m. Fairy Queen, by Young Cade, 6 yrs.... 7 

Mr. Shaftoe's b. h. Petruchio, by Snap, 6 yrs 8 

This race was won by half a length, and the next year saw 
the form confirmed. Pilgrim and Beaufremont did not run, but 
Gimcrack then was third to Chatsworth and Tortoise. 

Gimcrack meanwhile had been to France to show he could 
do 22\ miles in the hour for one Count Lauragnais, and the 
Frenchman raced him again in England. He, however, had 
several owners, and was the property of Lord Grosvenor when 
running his second race on the Knavesmire. Much as is his- 
torically told of Gimcrack at York, a curious fact remains that 
the little grey never won a race at the meeting. Sir C. T. 
Bunbury owned him, however, when he was first beaten there. 

Then, next, a few words of the 

Mrs. Thornton Match 

with Mr. Flint. Mention has been made of the large attendance 
at York when the news came of the death of Queen Anne. 
Again, when Beaufremont won the great Subscription Stakes of 
1764, and the four miles was run in 7 mins. and 51 sees., the 
* shortest time ever known,' it is given out that the attendance was 
also a record one, two hundred carriages being on the course ; but 
that must have been beaten, for the Sporting Magazine tells of a 
hundred thousand being present on the Knavesmire, that they 
came from all parts of the country to see the lady ride, and that 
the 6th Light Dragoons being present caused many lives to be 
saved. 

It is just over a century ago since the contest, in which Mrs. 
Thornton undertook to ride four miles for 500 guineas a-side, and 
1000 guineas bye-bet, took place (1805). The lady's mount was 
Vingarillo against Mr. Flint's Thornville, Mrs. Thornton having 
to ride her weight against that of Mr. Flint. She was much 
cheered when she appeared on the course, and the start took 
place between four and five in the afternoon. In great excite- 
ment, Mrs. Thornton led for three miles in grand style, her horse 
appearing to have the shorter stride of the two. Mr. Flint, who 
had been waitings then closed up, and, taking the lead half a 
roile from home, kept it to the end, and won easily. Mrs. 
Thornton used every exertion, but, finding her horse had broken 
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down, she eased up in a sportsmanlike style. It was an 
unsatisfactory ending to a match upon which at least two 
hundred thousand pounds depended, but it was run in fine 
weather. 

Rumour had it at first that Mrs. Thornton would ride her horse 
straddled and in buckskin, like a man, but she rode side-saddle, 
and was dressed in a leopard-coloured body with blue sleeves 
and blue cap. Mr. Flint rode in all white, and the four miles 
was done in 4 mins. 59 sees., Mrs. Thornton being favourite at 
the start. Odds of 6 to 4 were betted on the lady, and subse- 
quent to defeat she wrote her version of the contest to the 
Sporting Magazine. It ran as follows : — 

*SiR, — Having read in your issue that Mr. Flint paid me every 

attention that could be shown on the occasion of the race, I request 

you will submit the following Elements of Politeness to the gentlemen 

of the turf, for them to sanction or reject, upon any future match of the 

kind taking place : — 

' I. — Mr. Baker, who kindly offered to ride round with me, on 
account of the dangerous accident I met with on the Wednesday before 
from my saddle slipping round, yvzs positively znd. peremptorily xdbxseA 
this permission. 

* 2. — At the starting-post the most distant species of commoD 
courtesy was studiously avoided, and I received a sort of word com- 
mand from Mr. Flint, thus : — " Keep that side, Ma'am ! " For a 
morning's ride this may be complimentary ; but it was here depriving 
me of the whip-hand. I did not expect Mr. Flint to shake hands 
with me. That I understand being the common prelude to boxing. 

* 3. — When my horse broke down in the terrible way he did, all the 
course must have witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr. 
Flint brought me in — /.^., left me out— by distancing me as much as 
he possibly could. If these should be received as precedents, the art 
of riding against ladies will be made most completely easy. 

* Challenge. 

' After all this, I challenge Mr. Flint to ride the same match over 
again in all its terms, and over the same course, next year. His Brown 
Thornville, against any one he may choose to select out of the three 
horses I shall hunt this season. « Alicia Thorntow. 

* Thornville Hall, September 1st, 1804.' 

This challenge was not taken up, but, in place of the same, 
Mr. Flint, in a terrible row, horsewhipped Colonel Thornton, and 
an action at law followed over the assault and the bets, but in 
1805 the visitors to York were not disappointed of seeing Mrs. 
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Thornton in the saddle, for she there rode in two or three 
matches, in one of which she was on Louisa (gst. 61b.) against 
Allegro (13 St. 61b.). This was for 500 guineas a-side, and a 
more interesting finish than in the previous season. In place of 
Mr. Flint, Mrs. Thornton now had as a saddle opponent none other 
than Frank Buckle, the rider of five Derby winners. Once 
Allegro had the best of Louisa, and passed her ; but the weight 
in the final stage told its tale, and Mrs. Thornton, amid great 
excitement, secured a neck victory. 

At the York August meeting, when Mrs. Thornton rode her 
famous match against Mr. Flint, the sport started on Saturday, 
August 1 8th, was continued on the succeeding Monday, and 
then lasted the full week. Comparing this full return, however, 
with recent fixtures, it is curious to note that in the nomenclature 
of the various stakes, not a single event in the * up-to-date ' 
meeting is to be found in the 1804 return ; indeed few, if any,, of 
the stakes then had any names attached thereto. His Majesty's 
Plate and the Gold Cup were the sole exceptions, and these 
have long since ceased to exist. 

The Great Yorkshire Stakes of the now running events is the 
oldest in the Knavesmire programme, and that first cropped up 
in 18 1 8, when Mr. Garforth's brown colt by St. Paul out of 
Marcia succeeded, but was dropped, only to be revived in 
1843, when Lord Chesterfield won the race with Prizefighter, 
and beat the subsequent Doncaster St. Leger winner, Nutwith. 
The same meeting, too, saw the Ebor Handicap and the Prince 
of Wales Stakes first dfecided. The Gimcrack Stakes, which 
now-a-days is so much coveted, was not founded until three 
years later, and Tommy Lye won the inauguration on Captain 
Harcourt's filly, Ellerdale. Curiously enough in the first ten 
years of the Gimcrack, eight of the softer sex were victorious, 
and these included in 1856 the famous Blink Bonny of sub- 
sequent Derby and Oaks renown. 

She IS one of the few classic winners who have scored in the 
Gimcrack, Thormanby and Bothwell being the only two others. 
Still others enrolled in its long list of victors worthy of mention 
are Blinkhoolie, the Earl, Hester, Lilian, Thorn, and Holy Friar, 
and conspicuous among the early owners were Mr. George 
Payne, the Messrs. Osborne, Count Lagrange, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, Mr. James Merry, Sir C. Monk, Sir Robert Jardine, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Henry Saville, Mr. 'Parson' King, Sir 
J. H. Houldsworth, Mr. R. C. Vyner, Mr. W. S. Crawford, Mr. 
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R. N. Batt, and Mr. James Lowther, several of whom have long 
since joined the great majority. 

Its oldest winning owner living is Mr. Chaplin, and Custance 
is also with us, who in 1866 wore the rose jacket on Blink- 
hoolie. But Custance is not the oldest jockey alive to have 
ridden a Gimcrack winner. That distinction rests with John 
Osborne. He first won the race as far back as 1852, on Exact, 
and subsequent winning mounts of the famous Ashgill jockey 
were Coastguard in 1863, Wild Agnes 1864, Lord of the Valley 
1865, Bothwell 1870, Thorn 1872, Holy Friar 1874, Constantine 
1876, and Simnel 1880. A speech is generally expected 
now-a-days from a man associated with a Gimcrack victory. 
In this he usually tells of his turf reminiscences or experiences, 
and such we have many times heard from an owner and a trainer 
at a Gimcrack dinner, but never the jockey. The Gimcrack 
records certainly give John Osborne the qualification for a turn, 
but his speech will never appear on the surface. I have only once 
heard Ashgill's famous jockey called up for a reply, and that was 
at Newcastle, when the late Mr. Richard Johnson presented him 
with a handsome public testimonial. I recollect it was short and 
sweet ; a sort of broad grin and a quiet utterance of* Thank you. 
We onlookers did not expect more. Race-riding and training 
we all knew to be more in Osborne's line ; indeed, in connection 
with Historic York, I doubt if ever a more popular horseman 
was ever lifted into the saddle on Knavesmire than the subject 
of this notice. He was born in 1833, and on the 7th of January 
next will have attained his seventy-fourth birthday. 

But let me hark back to the middle of the last century. At 
that period there was not any inclination on the part of the 
management at York to give names to their stakes, and so it was 
in the early stages of the meetings ; indeed, my little book 
shows plenty of instances, at both York and Hambleton, where 
the nomenclature of the competitors was also decidedly scant 
One instance of this, really worthy of quoting, is that of the 
already-referred-to big field of thirty-two mares, who started in 
1719 for a King's Guineas at Hambleton — not a single one had 
a name. They were simply described as mares, and identified 
alone by their colours. The variety here was more remarkable 
than we see now-a-days. The bays, of course, had the call: 
they in all numbered thirteen ; there were half-a-dozen chest- 
nuts, and one less black. Five greys, too, were of the party ; there 
was only one brown, the remainder a strawberry roan and a 
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dun, the two latter colours beinjj seldom if ever now seen on our 
racecourses. The grey, too, appears to be vanishing, and the 
black has now fairly given way to the brown. 

Be that as it may, as I have just written, none of these 
thirty-two starters had a name, and in other instances when such 
was given, the nomenclature was certainly not of a very refined 
character. When indulging in the latter the owners appear, 
from my Historic York, to have called their horses from 
their markings, -make, or shape. An example of this is the 
fact that there is a White Horse, a White Foot, a Bald Face, and 
a Flat Face. Then I come across one termed Lusty Brown, 
another Bonny Buttocks, and a third, Sturdy Lump. Long- 
legs, Ribs, Heavy Hips, Cripple, Silver Tail, Spavin'd All, Hollow 
Back, Shapeless, and Wag Tail are curious terms ; but these 
are not perhaps so quaint as others. The vulgar touch certainly 
rests upon such as the Country Wench , the Little Bitch, or 
Bouncing Bess. Sober John is a little better, but the above 
would, in the present era, afford quaint reading on a race-card. 
My collection of names, to say the least of it, is unique. 
Fancy having to shout out * She would if it was not ' wins for a 
pony, * Tickle me quickly ' for ten, or * She can but will not ' for 
fifty ! Equally absurd would be the shouting out of * Have it 
all,* 'Nothing venture, nought have,' *Last time of asking,' 
' Stay till I come,' * Despair not,' * Kiss in the corner,' * Nancy 
grieves me,' * Promise nothing,' * Strip me naked,' or *One Hundred 
to One ! ' Such names, however, are not only to be found in my 
Historic York, but most of them are likewise in the Stud- 
book. 

It was towards the end of the first century on the Knavesmire 
that matters in the way of nomenclature showed improvement ; 
furthermore, the likes of such unhappy names are not to be found 
in the list of winners of races like the Ebor, Gimcrack, Great York- 
shire, or Oaks, now the features of the Knavesmire gatherings. 
To say the least of it the absurd names given above sink into 
insignificance when placed alongside the more modern equine 
visitor to York. Stockwell, Vedette, Achievement, Cremome, 
Blink Bonny, Wheel of Fortune, Janette, Dutch Oven, Marie 
Stuart, Apology, Thormanby, Caller Ou, Rosicrucian, Lily Agnes, 
are a few that call up autumn's recollections of York, to say 
nothing of the spring battles of 185 1, when all Yorkshire turned 
out to see the famous Dutchman beat Voltigeur in their two- 
^ile match for a thousand. The appearance of Eclipse on the 
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Knavesmire in 1770 ; the excitement over the Mrs. Thornton's 
match in 1804 ; or all the praises sung of Gimcrack, may form 
historic pages in connection with ancient York ; but that meeting 
of the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur for brilliancy and interest 
takes a deal of beating. The betting on that event was even, 
and the roar a wild one when Marlow got the Dutchman home a 
length to the good. The defeat of Blair Athol by The Min^r in 
the Great Yorkshire Stakes, in 1864, or a similar failure of 
Apology to beat Trent ten years later, are still talked over by 
turfites, but there has not in my time, I should say, been any- 
thing to approach the famous picture of the Dutchman beating 
Voltigeur. So much for Historic York. 
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A DEFENCE AND DESCRIPTION OF PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 

By Clifford Cordley. 

URING the past autumn, as annually in the fall of 
the year, faddists and Puritans have flooded the 
correspondence columns of certain newspapers with 
diatribes upon the * Battue ' and ' the butchery of 
tame pheasants.' Without exception these writers, condemned 
by internal evidence, know nothing about either the Battue or 
the game-bird which is usually associated therewith. 

It is made to appear that the battue is a modern invention ; 
whereas it is as old as Sport itself. For its origin, we must ga 
back to the days of the Assyrians, the Persians, the ancient 
Britons, and other primaeval people. Coming to comparatively 
modern times, it will be found that the Scotch Highlanders 
adopted the tinchel form of the battue, when they designed to 
kill a heavy bag of red and other deer. These tinchels were 
common several centuries back, to say the least. Indeed, 
savages have ever adopted, and still adopt, some form of the 
battue for the collecting and killing of game. (Here is in- 
tended no offensive reference to our far-off ancestors, whether 
of Wales, Ireland, or Scotland, or to those of their descendants 
who to-day, perforce, prosecute the battue.) 
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Neariy a century ago, in a work entitled Gamonia^ or 
the Art of preserving Game, one Lawrence Rawstorne, treat- 
ing of destroying rather than preserving game, wrote as 
follows : — 

* Battues are of German origin^. In Norfolk they have been 
long a favourite amusement, but they have not been common 
amongst us generally until of late years. If we consider the 
circumstances of these, it will appear, that to have them in per- 
fection they belong rather to a country like Germany, than to one 
which can command only a confined range. In that country 
the great lords of the soil possess domains with vast tracts of 
woodlands, which abound in a great variety of animals, some of 
them of a fierce description. A whole district is then driven, 
perhaps for some days previously. The destruction is then 
usually made by surrounding a covert. Any number of guns 
are allowed, and often as many as twelve are used. The 
quantity slain is in consequence very large ; and much exceeds 
anything we have any idea of here. At Prince Metternich's, 
some years ago, a party killed 3000 head. The King of Bavaria 
has been known himself to kill 300 hares in a day, and his 
attendants at the rate of 100 each.' 

The position in Germany is much the same to-day, only more 
accentuated. 

Coming to our own dear sporting islands, we find that 
though the name * battue * is modern, the system has been long 
in vogue. In the Georgian era, it was written : — * Ashbridge 
Castle, Hertfordshire, the seat of the Earl of Bridgewater, was 
lately a scene of great gaiety. The sports of the field, during 
the sojourn of the Duke of York, were never before equalled. 
The Duke of Wellington's double-barrelled gun brought down 
everything before it. Killed from eight guns, 1093 head of 
game. The best shots were, the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Bridgewater, and Lord Verulam. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York killed 147 head of game.' 

The above-mentioned sportsmen used, of course, muzzle- 
loading guns, as did also the following. 

In the autumn of the year 1842, a great bag was made at 
Clermont Lodge, Norfolk, by Sir F. Goodricke, the Earl of 
Cardigan, Lord Macdonald, Lord Maidstone, the Hon. Captain 
Spencer, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Hungerford. These seven guns 
*^5igged, in one day, over 2000 head of game, including 1000 
pheasants and 800 hares. 
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It will thus be seen that organized beating and shooting was 
prosecuted in the good old days pretty much as it is now. 

• ♦ ♦ • 

Though * big shoots/ as they are styled, do not set in severely 
very long before Christmas, some outlying, wild pheasants are 
anuually killed on October the first — the legal opening of the 
season of pheasant-shooting. And these inaugural pheasants of 
the Feast of St Remigius are productive of genuine gunning 
sport ; as they are flushed in tawny hedgerow, glowing spinney, 
ash-bcd or hazel copse ; or as they are put up in outlying covert 
by the guns walking in line, with or without dogs, other than 
the essential retrievers. 

But to a great extent we have changed all that, for various 
reasons. October pheasant-shooting is a world too slow for this 
rapid age, though it well suited the old sportsman, with his old 
primitive weapon, and his slow-burning powder, in the old days 
that are gone. He was satisfied with his few brace of grouse, 
black game, or pheasants, as the case might be. The man 
of the period covets a hecatomb — looks to count his slain by 
the hundred, the thousand, the cartload. 

The old-fashioned sportsman lived all the year round on his 
lands. He shot much alone. He wished to spread out his 
sport from the commencement to the end of the season, and not 
to kill all his game in a few days. But now the territorial mag- 
nate — Lord or Squire — has to be ubiquitous. The shooting 
lessee, having other affairs to attend to, cannot devote his whiDle 
year to the gun. Moreover, the facilities of locomotion and the 
complication of forms of amusement, have necessitated many 
reforms. Moreover, too, the modern owner of coverts desires to 
provide sport for his friends, who cannot favour him with their 
company for more than a few days at a time. Hence, the * up- 
to-date ' battue. 

« • • • » 

There are those who are prone to compare the shooting 
methods of the period with those, of say, fifty years ago ; not a 
little to the depreciation of the former and the exaltation of the 
latter. Well, as we have seen, though our fathers and grand- 
fathers delighted in pottering and * dogging,' they also indulged 
in the battue. However, we will give the retrospective critics 
a * show.' 

Having described the procedure of the pheasant battue, as it is 
only conducted in the realms of burlesque and imagination, they 
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proceed to advise a recurrence to the methods of the past — not 
•only as regards the bird of the battue, but also as regards other 
game, both furred and feathered. This is now impossible in 
respect of partridge-shooting. In these days it is pretty 
generally, drive or nothing. For one thing, the stubbles are 
gone. Shaven like a monk's crown (thanks to the perfection 
of machinery), they will not now afford lying for a lark, let alone 
a partridge. 

As for pheasant-shooting, if the good old days and the dear 
old ways are to furnish an example for the imitation of the gun- 
ner of the period, he may as well at once resume the weapon of 
his revered ancestors. Fancy his ramming and capping a 
muzzle-loader ! Imagine the impatience (and the language) of a 
party of current sportsmen, armed with the latest and best type 
of hammerless, single-trigger, self-ejector, being called upon to 
wait while one orthodox gentleman goes • through the motions 
prescribed when flint-locks were the death-dealers of the period. 
* Never to omit wiping out the fowling-piece after every dozen 
shotSy or running a feather along the pan and into the touch- 
hole.* Indeed, we may as well be ' whole-hog|;ers,' and revert 
to the club of boomerang design and action with which the 
primaeval Briton, in his sporting dress of blue paint, knocked 
over beast or bird : fell, fur, or feather. 

K- « ii- « » 

Let us first deal with fable, fiction, and fancy, and consider 
what ' up-to-date ' covert-shooting, or the battue, is not — limiting 
our observations to the killing and bagging of hand-reared and 
a.rtificially produced and preserved pheasants ; for, though the 
bag is likely to include duck, hares, birds, woodcock, snipe, 
rabbits, and * various,' or "* sundries,' as also real wild pheasants, 
it is * tame * pheasants only that the sciolistic anti-battue, anti- 
-sport babblers take any cognisance of. 

Now, these * tame ' pheasants are regarded by the Philistine 
as having been brought forth, fed, reared, and got ready for the 
^uns in every respect as are domestic poultry produced and 
prepared for the spit. Postulating the 'tame' attribute, it is 
taken for granted that the pheasants are alike unable and 
unwilling to escape from the butcherly onslaught of the gunner. 
Here is the picture — the fanciful sketch — as called up before 
ihe frenzied mind's eye of the ignoramus, who has never even 
witnessed, let alone participated in, the conduct of a * battue.* 

On the appointed day, the head-keeper, attended by his 
VOL. XXIII. S 
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myrmidons, and accompanied by the murdering 'sportsmen/ 
enters the covert — the happy haven, the peaceful home of the 
plumy pets — and, having duly placed the slaughterers in a ring 
(at close quarters, of course) about the doomed birds, throws 
down handfuls of corn, and proceeds to collect his aviar>- in a 
convenient manner. * Chuck, chuck ! ' he coos, scattering food. 
• Cluck, cluck ! ' * Cock-a-doodle-do ! ' respond the dear ones, 
looking up lovingly into his familiar face. * Now, gents,' he pre- 
sently exclaims, * let into 'em ; ' and then, bang, bang ! bang, 
bang, bang! thunder the weapons, as a cartload of flesh and 
feather covers the ensanguined ground. 

Later, should some adventurous gunner, less unsportsman- 
like than his fellows (sitting about in arm-chairs, with buckets 
of champagne at their feet), desire to give the poor birds a 
chance, by firing at them on the wing, the keeper waves his 
arms, cries * Shoo ! ' and with difficulty gets the wondering 
innocents aloft. Then, we are told, the bold shooter misses 
more than he hits, and mangles more than he kills ; and that it 
is really so easy to bring down * tame ' pheasants, even when 
flying, that any man, calling himself a sportsman and a shot, 
ought to be able to polish ofl* the bird of the battue with the 
facility with which the kitchen-maid shells peas. 

But is it so easy to hit, stop, and kill cleanly and completely, 
on the wing, a pheasant which some uninformed faddist would 
sapiently dub a * rocketer ? ' We shall see. 

For the benefit of those persons — more to be commiserated 
than blamed — who are ignorant of sport, let us define * rocketer.' 
It is a bird flying fast and high towards the shooter. It is to be 
set down, firmly and sternly, that to kill pheasants, driven over 
one from a covert, or grouse or partridges similarly hurled 
across the gun, demands far greater skill and practice than to 
bag game birds when flushed, and put up in the old-fashioned 
way, so much belauded by those having no practical experience 
of shooting, either ancient or modern, whether of moor, veldt, 
bog, field, or woodland. 

So much for fiction. Now for fact. 

A sketch, drawn from the life of the real battue : Seven 
good, safe guns ; many coverts full of game ; a kindly, courteous, 
and business-like host ; a fine December morning ; an army of 
keepers, beaters, and stops. We proceed to the first woodland, 
just below the terrace of the Castle, the Court, the Hall, or the 
Grange. Hazel-slips, stuck in the ground, some about eighty or 
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a hundred yards from the covert, and others much further back 
and onwards, and all well out of gunshot of each other, with a 
small piece of paper (or the card of the gun) in a cleft at the top 
of the wand, mark the several positions of the sportsmen. The 
host, perhaps, elects to walk in line with the beaters. Each 
member of the party has his well-trained loader, with a second 
gun behind him, and possibly also a cartridge-carrier. For a 
time, not a sound save the gentle tap-tapping of the beaters' 
sticks is heard : for here we have no uncouth cacophony — no 
* Hi, cock ! ' or * Mark over ! ' Presently shots from the inside 
guns are heard (rabbits or hares being bolted or started in co- 
vert) ; then the first pheasant — a grand and gaudy old cock— 
sails swiftly and silently over the tall tree-tops, towards the out- 
posts. The bird of the battue— the * tame ' chicken — moves with 
outspread pinions : he has attained his requisite elevation and 
impetus : he begins to descend : suddenly catches sight of the 
foe beneath : re-agitates his wings, and ascends again, soaring 
higher and higher. As he rises and drives onwards — speeding 
at the rate of ever so many miles an hour — there are a flash and 
a crack — a small bunch of feathers floats lightly in the upper 
air — and down comes the first victim, thudding heavily to earth,. 
some distance ahead of the favoured sportsman. Dead as a 
door-nail. * Well done, good shot ! * 

That's the way to tear them down. So should the rocketer 
fall — neither butchered, tailored, plastered, nor winged : either 
clean missed or clean killed. 

Then follow other birds, singly, and in bewildering battalions ; 
all skimming high and fast ; equally distributed among the 
artists beside the hazel sticks, and accounted for with equal 
science. Next, a few hares come lolloping along, midway be- 
tween the guns, offering fair and tolerably easy shots, broadside 
shots, and rolling over stone dead by well-laid, forward-aimed 
pieces. No trigger is pulled at any hare which is not within 
reasonable range. Th^ genus sportsman is by no means ex- 
tinct, or even decadent. 

And now the beaters are coming towards the end of the 
covert, where are posted certain stops, and where, possibly, a 
net is stretched to cause runners to rise and fly, and be honour- 
ably combated. The fusillade becomes ceaseless, and the loaders 
smartly exchange guns with their masters. Occasionally, in the 
hurry and heat of the action, even these professors shoot a little 
behind a bird, travelling like an arrow before the wind, and the 
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quarry carries on, only to be marked down and garnered by 
watchful keepers (a humane race), who stand with retrievers far 
behind the battery. Occasionally, too, a noted crack shot will 
clean miss, fur or feather — an easy mark : for the man who never 
misses does not perform on this side of the Atlantic. As the 
beaters close in at the end of the wood, many laggard birds 
emerge ; but these give less interesting, though, in fact, more 
difficult chances. 

Lunch follows, and, whether simple or luxurious, it is par- 
taken of in moderation, for the modern marksman is necessarily 
temperate. He does not forget that the dictum of the immortal 
Jorrocks applies quite as much to the gunner as to the hunting 
man. 

Other coverts and woodlands are beaten and shot ; but it 
needs not to give further incidental description. Save that a 
woodcock may. animate the scene and the shooters, the fore- 
going, drawn from the life, is a fair outline sketch, omitting all 
those numerous details — dry to some, interesting to others — 
without which, no matter how strong the head of game, how 
straight the powder of the performers, a successful day's sport, 
and a satisfactory bag, in respect of the bird of the battue, cannot 
be looked for. 

After all, barring its French etymology and its * Made-in- 
Germany * origin, the use of this word * battu,' or ' battue,' is as 
unobjectionable as that which it implies — simply the shooting, 
by a numerous company, of preserved game, by means of 
organized beats of woodlands and other coverts. 

And, finally, the self-styled * humanitarians ' must not over- 
look certain hard commercial facts. The bird of the battue is 
put upon the market at a price at least a third of the cost of its 
production. It is the direct cause of the employment uf thou- 
sands of men, otherwise unemployable. It furnishes a demand 
for a variety of articles and other goods and stores. It attracts 
the wealthy and generous to rural wilds, and, indirectly, it causes 
and promotes the dissemination of a vast amount of hard cash, 
which, but for the Bird, would find its way into alien pockets. 
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GENII OF THE RING. 
By 'A Punter.' 

HE recent death of Mr. George Herring, whose name 
will assuredly be handed down to posterity as one 
of the greatest philanthropists, in the truest sense of 
the word, of this or any other time, will cause 
many a veteran racegoer to carry his memory back to the 
stirring times when that gentleman occupied quite as im- 
portant a position in the betting-ring as he did in later years 
in financial circles in the City of London. In his day a fortune 
could be made on the turf with much greater facility than is 
the case at the present time, when post-betting is the order of 
the day, and the outside public often know quite as much — pos- 
sibly more — about the favourite for an important race than the 
owner himself, let alone the trainer ; and it was probably his 
foreseeing this state of affairs which induced him, in the early 
seventies, to retire and try his luck in the more staid atmosphere 
of the City. 

A tall, gentlemanly-looking man, always well and quietly 
dressed, and with the pleasantest manners. Count * Bloater,' as 
they called him, quickly became popular with the swells, for whom 
he frequently acted in the capacity of guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and his success was well assured when, at a comparative 
early stage of his career, Sir Joseph Hawley appointed him his 
commissioner in place of the astute Mr. Frederick Swindell, who 
had for many years been associated with the racing policy of the 
Kentish baronet. How Sir Joseph, in his obstinacy, gave the 
preference to Rosicrucian and Green Sleeves to Blue Gown, 
probably the best horse he ever owned, in the Derby of 1868, is 
matter of history ; suffice it to say that, as a result of Sir Joseph's 
obstinacy, his new commissioner was a very heavy loser by the 
horse's success. On the other hand, when Dalby won the 
Chester Cup two years in succession, and Vestminster the Cam- 
bridgeshire for the still-living Mr. George Hodgman, he won a 
very large sum of money. 

Always reticent about his own age, it is only guesswork to 
suppose that he would probably have been about twenty-five or 
so when he may be said to have performed the first charitable 
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act of his life, which was to render valuable assistance in ridding 
the world of that monster of iniquity, Palmer the Poisoner, who 
had not only marked him down for one of his numerous victims, 
but had actually made an attempt on his life at the very time 
when he was all but successful in taking that of his friend, Mr. 
Swindell. George Herring, indeed, it was who first put the 
law in motion against this hardened criminal, with what success 
we all know. 

During his career on the turf he owned a few horses from 
time to time : the only one we can call to mind at the moment 
being Conspirator, a grey horse by Master Bagot, which he sold 
to Mr. Reginald Herbert, in whose colours he won several races, 
including the Shrewsbury Cup. Though Mr. Herring had long 
ceased to take more than a passing interest in turf matters, still 
he -never quite abandoned his first love, being frequently to be 
seen at the different meetings within easy reach of London. 
Mr. John Corlett, in his Note-book of November loth, relates, in 
his own inimitable fashion, his last meeting with him at one of 
these. 

* Mr, George Herring,' says * Master,* * had quite a feminine 
weakness about revealing his age. He was one of those erect 
and spare men in whom time seems to work little change, and 
he was almost the same George Herring when we saw him 
at Alexandra Park, at the recent summer meeting, we had 
known nearly half a century earlier. " George, how old are you ? 
You must be getting on for eighty,"^ we bluntly asked him ; to 
which he laughingly replied : " What does it matter how old I 
am ? I feel as young as ever I did." This was the last time we 
saw him on a racecourse, and a couple of sovs. each way on 
" Let go the Painter," who started at 100 to 6 and finished third, 
was very likely the last bet he ever made.' 

Curiously enough, just previous to that of Mr. George 
Herring, we heard of the death of another famous bookmaker 
who flourished at the same period, in Mr. Richard Harrison, 
commonly called Dick Harrison. A tall, good looking man and 
of good address, he also was extremely popular with the 
* swell division.' He formed a very high opinion of the Marquis 
of Hastings, and his treatment ' of that nobleman when in 
difficulties contrasted more than favourably with those of other 
members of the ring. 

Though personally he professed to be quite indifferent as to 
the result, it is good to know that he was no loser in the long 
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run by hfs forbearance, he being paid every shilling during the 
lifetime of the Marquis, He, too, made a fortune on the turfi 
from which he retired in the seventies and went to America, 
where he invested largely in land, with, we believe, happy 
results. In his day he owned several good horses, including 
King of Trumps, Omar Pasha, the steeplechaser, and Munden» 
which last he bred himself. At one time a great admirer of the 
Prize Ring, he told us he had a hundred on Tom Sayers every 
time he fought, making the gallant Tom a present of the century 
after the iight* 

John Percival, for years one of the most popular and 
respected members of the ring, we saw only the other day in 
the street, looking as rosy and walking as briskly as ever, 
in spite of his great age. If the story told about him is true, 
and we believe it is, he is indeed to be sympathised with. 
Having amassed a handsome sum of money, he took it into 
his bead one day to settle the lot upon his wife, who, in her turn, 
probably thinking she would survive her husband, willed it all 
away to a relative of her own, with the result that when, not 
long afterwards, she herself died, John Percival, who had lived 
a life of affluence all his life, found himself, if not actually a 
pauper, not many removes from one. 

Not so long ago he lived at Marden Deer Park in Surrey, and 
was Master of the Surrey Staghounds (we saw a picture of him 
quite recently when acting in that capacity). 

A great patron of the Prize Ring, he it was who was in- 
variably trusted with the stage management of those merry 
little mills which regularly took place at Newmarket during the 
race-week a few years ago, and which were not only witnessed 
by a good many brave men, but, if rumour was correct, sundry 
fair women as well. 

Thirty or forty years ago, if a member of \htjeunesse dorie 
of the period wanted to back his fancy at any hour of the day, 
he would hie him as a matter of course to Percival's well- 
known cigar divan in Panton Street, Haymarket, where, as 
he was well aware, he would be accommodated to any 
amount he pleased, the bigger the better. On entering he 
would be handed the cards for each race of the day, with the 
prices marked against each runner, by a black-bearded party, 
wearing a very tall hat, seated at a desk in the door, when all 
he had to do was to select his horses, put down his money, 
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give his name, and the business was done, with the certainty of 
receiving the money in the morning, if he won. 

Many a bookmaker has been indebted to the success of ooe 
particular horse for his first real start on the road to fortaine* 
and this was the case with the versatile and popular Chailie 
Heady who, in the Cambridgeshire of 1867, not only made hji^ 
book for Lozenge, but backed him heavily as welL So assmoi- 
was he in his own mind of the ability of * Uncle ' Claytott'i^ji 
horse to win that, to the great amusement of evaybody, he 
appeared in TattersalFs ring on the morning of the r*ce with a. 
huge lozenge, manufactured fc^* the occasion, stuck in his hat 
Always popular, his brother bookmakers gave him quite aa: 
ovation on making his appearance in the ring the following day. 

It has often been found that the adoption of the suavijtur in 
mode is a far more effective way of settling a dispute than the 
fortiter in re^ and so it proved one day at Sandown many years 
ago, when an unsatisfactory display on the part of the favourite 
in a big race led to a tremendous uproar in the ring, the noisiest 
of all being a well-known turfite, familiarly known as * Pagantni * 
Smith, who started abusing the owner — a well-known baronet — 
his horse, and the jockey, in language more pagan than parlia- 
mentary, at the top of his voice. * Excuse me, Mr. Smith,' said 
Charlie Head, in his blandest manner as he tapped the oth^ on 
the shoulder, ' but you know I Itave heard one or two rather 
nasty things said before now about the running of some diycur 
horses. Forgive my mentioning it, won't you?' Needless to 
say, there was no more disturbance after this— so far as ' Paganini ' 
Smith was concerned, at all events. 

Dick Dunn, again, was never tired of relating how the 
turning-point in his career was the success of the Duke of 
Beaufort's colt, Petronel, in the Two Thousand of 1880, and this 
came about in a curious way. Some little time before the race, 
Dick bought a hunter from Captain Machell for a hundred 
pounds. On Richard paying for his purchase, the Captain 
remarked, casually, ' Have a tenner on Fetronei, and you'll 
get your money back with interest. A nod is as good as a 
wink to a blind horse, and Dick, taking the Captain's tip, not 
only put a tenner on, but a good many others as well, with the 
result that when Fordham landed the Duke's horse a handsome 
winner, there was no better pleased man on Newmarket Heath 
than Dick Dunn. 

It may be interesting to the reader to hear how some of the 
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most fortunate of the Genii of the Ring have invested their gains 
on retirement from active participation in turf pursuits. 

Mr. George Herring cast in his lot, to a great extent, with 
the companies in which Sir Ernest Cassel was interested — a 
very good man to row in the same boat with, we should 
imagine. 

Fred Swindell, well named the Tallyrand of the Turf, who 
had probably been in at the death of more big coups than any 
member of the ring of his time, invested his winnings, which, 
needless to say, were very considerable, in a brewery. (It was 
quite characteristic of * Lord ' Frederick that the last act of his life 
was to get the best of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
making over his entire property, shortly before his death, to his 
son.) 

Mr. James Smith, who won a fortune when Rosebery 
landed the double event, Cesarewith and Cambridgeshire, for 
him in 1876 (he had previously won the long distance race 
with Hartington in 1862, built with the proceeds, in con- 
junction with Mr. Bayliss, a brother member of the ring, the 
colossal establishment at Brixton known as the ' Bon March^,' 
a specidatioo which, we fear, did not turn out quite so remunera* 
tive as its namesake in Paris, whilst Mr. Steel, appropriately 
enough^ went in for steel and iron works on an extensive scale, 
with, we believe, the same satisfactory results which attended 
his efforts when one of the presiding * Genii of the Ring.' 



THOROUGHBREDS V. COCKTAILS. 

By Miss M. V. Wynter. 

IMES change and we with them,' and a very casual 
glance back over a century's foxhunting is sufficient 
to show us that the radical changes which have taken 
place in both country and pace have necessitated a 
totally different stamp of hunter from the underbred nag depicted 
by Leech as carrying Simon Heavyside, Peter Beckford, and 
other sporting celebrities of fame and fiction. 

Some years ago Lord Lonsdale started the fashion of riding 
nothing but hog-maned blood horses, and every season since 
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then has testified to the growing popularity of the thorough- 
bred hunter. By thoroughbred, let it be understood we are 
referring to the genuine article, possibly in the stud-book ; 
preferably not, as in the latter case he can run in races not 
under N.H. rules. Many people, however, seem to labour under 
the impression that they can transform any hunter into a blood 
horse merely by leaving his tail on ! — though to the unprejudiced 
eye, in spite of this desirable adjunct, he appears to be a common 
and ordinary-enough animal. 

In endeavouring fairly to estimate the virtues and failings 
which belong to these two classes of hunters, let us also bear in 
mind the purposes for which they are intended. 

* Every species of fence every horse doesn't suit : 
What's a good country hunter may here prove a brute.' 

And he is the wise sportsman who, disregarding the claims of 
fashion, elects to ride the class of animal which is best suited to 
the country in which he usually hunts, and last, but not least, to 
his own capabilities in the way of horsemanship. 

In considering the blood-horse's claim to our r^ard as a 
hunter, I think there are few who will deny that for comfort, 
pace — in fact, the poetry of motion — the thoroughbred is un- 
equalled. Put him in his element (a grass country with fair- 
sized flying fences and big fields, where he may really extend 
himself), and you will be ready to declare that you have never 
fully known the joy of motion before. When others are gallop- 
ing best pace, he is merely cantering, and, oh, the bliss of knowing 
when we have failed to secure a start that we have but to * ask ' 
and those long, stealing strides will soon enable us to regain our 
rightful position ; that however good the point and severe the 
pace * blood will tell,' and we^ at all events, shall not be of those 
who are left fainting by the wayside. 

In spite of these well-merited encomiums, however, the 
thoroughbred hunter, like all other things in this wicked world, 
has his drawbacks. In the first place (we can but generalise) he 
is not always temperate enough to please the average rider, and 
he is also inclined to be shifty and uncertain about his jumping. 
As a rule I have found that those who have been well schooled 
over a steeplechase course are usually fairly good performers, 
but they are apt to rush their fences, and it is difficult to make 
them look where they are going sufficiently at blind and trappy 
places. 
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Those who elect to make their own hunters will find also 
that they have usually to devote double the time and patience 
to the schooling before they can turn the thoroughbred into 
anything like an accomplished lepper, frequently being tempted 
during this educational process to condemn the pupil as entirely 
devoid either of * heart ' or * brains.' 

Whether it is from laziness or simply from an aristocratic 
reserve, the blood horse as a rule seldom evinces the fondness 
for jumping displayed by his less well-connected cousins. By 
dint of firmness, and possibly a little 'persuasion/ he can, of 
course, be made to jump after a fashion, but it is usually a some- 
what slovenly half-hearted performance, very different to the 
bold *let-me-get-at-it' impetuousness which delights the teacher's 
heart. Once get a thoroughbred to like jumping, however, and 
it is astonishing how quickly his brains will develop, and, by the 
end of even one season's hunting, you will be surprised to find 
that your awkward, unwilling pupil has blossomed out into a 
catlike jumper, who seems as if he could not fall. 

With regard to make and shape, we cannot refrain from 
quoting Whyte Melville's description of the best and the worst 
types of thoroughbred hunter. The ideal : 

* At Newmarket his sire was the best of his year, 
And the Yorkshiremen boast of his dam to this day. 

« « « « « 

A head like a snake, a skin like a mouse ; 

An eye like a woman — bright, gentle, and brown ; 
With loins and a back that would carry a house, 

And quarters to lift him smack over a town.' 

Alas ! that the price of such a treasure is usually prohibitive 
to all but fortune's favourites — a good-looking sound blood 
horse, up to weight, who is a fine performer, with manners, being 
able, in a fashionable country, to command any price up to 400/. 
Now for the opposite : * An idle lurching mover, rather narrow 
before the saddle, with great power of back and loins, a habit of 
bearing on its rider's hand, a loose neck, one side to its mouth, 
is hardly the animal to inspire a careful man with the confidence 
necessary to enjoyment ; downhill, for instance, with the first 
fence leaning towards him, very little room, his horse too much 
extended, going on its shoulders and getting the better of him 
at every stride ; ' or, as a friend once remarked to me apropos a 
rushing, star-gazing animal he was riding over a stiff bit of 
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country, * If I only had a captive balloon to signal to the brute, 
we might get on a bit better.' 

We must remember, however, that although the class of 
thoroughbred patronised by the poor man — usually a weedy 
cast-off from a racing stable, picked up at something under 20/. 
— may not look up to carrying his boots, yet the bone of a 
thoroughbred horse is of the closest and toughest fibre, his 
muscles well developed, and his joints elastic, also that as 
* Nimrod * truly observed, ' wind is strength,' and that, although 
he may not be fast enough to win races in good company, yet 
put him amongst ordinary half-bred hunters, and he will gallop 
away from them with ease. 

Now let us think of our ideal hunter of the other class — an 
Irishman for choice — a real native of the country, not a foreigner 
who has made the trip across the Channel merely to acquire th& 
brogue. 

Height, sixteen hands or thereabouts, strong across the loins, 
short in the back, perfect shoulder, standing on short, clean l^s, 
such a one, if you are lucky, you may buy for 60/. or 70/., and, 
at the end of a twelvemonth, when you have got him into real 
hard condition, he will be worth half as much again, and be up 
to a stone more weight into the bargain. 

Taught from their earliest days to negotiate every sort of 
jump, Irish horses takes precedence of all others for sheer 
cleverness, and it is an open question whether this quality which 
enables one invariably to take the shortest route on every 
occasion does not more than compensate for their inferiority to 
their high-bred brethren in turn of speed Perhaps, after all, 
the question chiefly resolves itself into where you are going to 
hunt. If your lines are cast in either a banking or cramped, 
stifily enclosed country, then we should say give the preference 
to the half-bred, while, if you are fortunate enough to hunt 
where grass abounds, by all means be in the fashion and tide 
nothing but thoroughbreds, not forgetting that with either 
stamp of horse a good deal of the success or failure of the 
partnership will depend on the rider. 
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SWELLS OF THE PAST. 

By Finch Mason. 

,T has always been a matter of surprise tp me that 
John Leech, who was a past master in depicting the 
swell of the period, never paid a visit to Newmarket 
with a view to adding to his extensive collection. 
Had he ever done so, it may be taken for granted that the fact 
would have been duly recorded in the pages of Mr. Punch. 

How he would have revelled in the scenes to be met with on 
the famous heath during a race meeting, far more picturesque 
in his day, when a hack was a necessity, than now ! What 
prettier sight, for instance, than to see the Two Thousand 
horses going to the post, each favourite as he emerges from the 
Birdcage being at once surrounded by a bevy of brave men and 
fair women, one and all got up and mounted to perfection, who 
act as escort during the canter down ? 

In leaving Newmarket out in the cold, John Leech was no 
exception, for it is astonishing what a number of sportsmen, 
apart from the regular racing man, one meets, who, though 
perhaps they have visited nearly every other racecourse in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, have never set foot on the 
famous heath. This is the more extraordinary seeing that 
Newmarket is no great distance from town, with a really excel- 
lent train service on race days. Apart from racing, as a health 
resort it is second to none, its air being bracing to a degree — 
too much so, indeed, for many people. 

The only painting in connection with the recognised head- 
quarters of the Turf we ever remember to have seen hung on 
the walls of Burlington House was one, many years ago, exe- 
euted by the late Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., entitled ' Newmarket 
Heath on the eve of a race.' Talk about * Let go the Painter!' 
The painter in this case let himself go in a style well calculated 
to make the Admiral rise from his grave. 

Imagine the sacred property of the Jockey Club occupied 
by gippos and nomads of all descriptions, with their tents and 
booths — a fine effect being made by the sweet-smelling naphtha 
which is blazing away as usual in all directions — and there you 
have Newmarket Heath on the eve of a race, as it existed in the 
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exuberant imagination of Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A. Needless to 
say, though he left Newmarket in the cold, Epsom on the 
Derby day was a favourite battleground for John Leech and 
his facile pencil. A panorama of his, on a miniature scale, 
drawn for the Illustrated London Netus, depicting the * Humours 
of the Road,* is still firmly engraved on my memory, whilst I 
never pay a visit to the Hill without involuntarily looking round 
for the excited gentleman in the barouche who is loudly pro- 
claiming the fact that 'They're off!* to which his wife replies 
in a tone of indifference, * Are they, dear ? Won't you have 
some pigeon pie ? * or for the postboy who, seated on the step 
of a carriage, enjoying the unwonted luxury of a lobster salad, 
says to another of the fraternity who is doing the same thing, 
'I say. Bill, don't yer wish it was Derby Day all the year 
round } ' 

John Leech does not seem to have gone in much for indi- 
viduality in his sketches of the men about town he drew so 
admirably, though in one of these, * Between the Acts at the 
Opera,' there is no difficulty in spotting that well-known habita/, 
the late Mr. Lionel Lawson (the Magnificent Being). There 
was one exception though, in the shape of a swell in a lower 
station of life, whom we meet with constantly when turning 
over, as we frequently do, the pages of Mr. Punch, and that was 
the hansom cabby, known as the * King of the Cabmen,' whose 
burly figure, bushy whiskers, flat-brimmed hat, and butcher 
boots, to say nothing of the smart cab he drove, were very much 
en evidence in the West End of London of forty years or 
so ago. 

Euston Square Station was his starting-point of a morning, 
and we can hear his hoarse voice as we write, saying, as you 
entered his cab, * You'll find the morning paper, sir, under the 
seat.' That little speech alone was always worth an extra bob. 
We once saw him in a block in Jermyn Street and were struck 
with admiration by the superior manner in which he addressed 
the driver of a dustcart, who not only got in his majesty's way, 
but added insult to injury by the use of some very highly 
flavoured language. 

* It's lucky for you, my fine feller, I'm not in a hurry, or I'd 
get down and amoose myself with yer for five minutes or so,' 
quoth the King of the Cabmen, addressing the offending dust- 
man in his most grandiloquent style, as, purple with indig- 
nation, he at length found room to pass. 
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Faultlessly dressed, and of a somewhat pompous appearance, 
in reality quite foreign to his nature, there was no more familiar 
personality just about that period than that of Dr. George 
Gream, quite the most fashionable physician of the day, as with 
his favourite collie, looking if anything more solemn than his 
master, seated bolt upright by his side, he drove about the 
West End in his well-appointed mail phaeton. 

Every man has his hobby, or ought to, and driving was 
undoubtedly that of the doctor, who during his annual holiday, 
invariably spent at his place in Hertfordshire, was to be seen 
daily tooling a four-in-hand, in a masterly manner, through the 
leafy lanes of that favourite county. 

It was on one of these occasions, if we recollect rightly, when 
seated by his side on the box-seat, that he related with much 
gusto the following little nocturnal adventure. Mrs. Gream had 
for some time past expressed a desire to see what Cremorne was 
like. Accordingly, one hot summer night the worthy doctor 
and his wife — the latter thickly veiled for the occasion — set forth 
after dinner for the Elysium in question. Having done the 
fireworks, the hermit, &c., the pair were sauntering about, when 
whom should they suddenly run up against but one of the doctor's 
noble patients, whose wife he was attending at the time for her 
confinement, with a very smartly dressed lady on his arm, and 
who evidently of opinion that the medico, like himself, was out 
for a lark, promptly pulled him up. 

* Lord So-and-so — my wife,' said the polite doctor, intro- 
ducing them. 

It was now his noble patient's turn : * Lady So-and-so,' said 
he, duly presenting his fair companion. 

Mrs. Gream never wanted to visit Cremorne again. 
Admirably conducted as it was, the only rowdyism which 
ever prevailed being limited to the Derby and Oaks nights, 
what pleasanter resort, we would ask, on a hot night in 
midsummer than Cremorne Gardens? As previously men- 
tioned, the only nights when rowdyism prevailed was on the 
Derby and Oaks respectively, and even then in a very mild way, 
not the semblance of a serious fracas having taken place since 
i86i or 1862, when the late Colonel King-Harman, and sundry 
others^ fell foul of the police, suffering durance vile in conse- 
quence. They stuffed the leader of the band inside the big 
drum. 

The gallant Colonel, one of the most powerful men in 
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London (as he was certainly- one of the handsomest), is said to 
have had no less than seven minions of the law all down at 
once, and, knowing the man, we can readily believe it. 

A characteristic and, we believe, perfectly true story is told 
of the Colonel when Under-Secretarj' in Irdatid during the 
reign of Mr. Forster. Through his agents he had ascertained 
for a fact that some miscreant, specially told off to assassinate 
him, was daily expected to arrive from America. On hearing 
the news he at once made up his mind what to do. Going 
straight to the Chief Secretary he demanded that immediately 
on the arrival at Queenstown of the steamship on which the 
desperado in question had taken a passage it should be boarded, 
and himself arrested, and kept in durance vile until such time 
that he could be sent back to the place from whence he came. 
To this very reasonable request Mr. Forster demurred. 

* Very well, sir, do as you please, of course,' said the * King,' 
' I only warn you that, should you persist in your refusal, I have 
quite made up my mind as to what to do.' 

* And that is ? ' 

' Have him pointed out to me and shoot him at sight ! ' was 
the unexpected reply. 

And knowing that the Colonel was a man of his word, and 
would to a certainty carry his threat into execution if thwarted, 
the Chief Secretary, fairly driven into a corner, gave way under 
the pressure put upon him, and, without further parley, gave the 
necessary order, thereby preventing the catastrophe which would 
otherwise inevitably have taken place. 

We were once witness to an amusing scene in which the 
* King ' was the principal performer. Seated one night at dinner 
by the open window of a club in Hanover Square to which he 
belonged, and being annoyed by a street organ striking up 
outside, he bade a waiter go out and request its swarthy pro- 
prietor to at once take himself and his instrument of torture 
elsewhere. Back came the waiter, grinning, saying that the 
organ-grinder flatly declined to move at any price. 

*Oh, be won't, won't he?' exclaimed King-Harman, rising 
from his chair in great wrath. ' We'll soon see about that ! ' 
And, getting his hat, out he went into the Square to interview 
the rebellious son of Italy on his own account. That worthy 
was evidently a judge of character. With one hand on the 
handle of his organ, he looked up into the face of the indignant 
Colonel, and what he saw there he evidently didn't like, for 
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without another word he hoisted his music-box on to his back 
and marched ofT. Had he wavered another instant, he would 
to a certainty have found himself on his back in the road with 
his organ on top of him. 

A welsher once at Ascot experienced a very rough time of it 
at the hands of the * King ' and his friend, Colonel * Jack ' Peyton, 
both of whom he had been misguided enough to defraud. 
Lugging him along between them until they reached the rails 
of the enclosure, they threw the struggling wretch, now nearly 
black in the face with his exertions to free himself, clean over 
amongst the crowd waiting for him on the other side like a pack 
of hungry wolves. How the welsher fared at their hands history 
doesn't state, though it may be imagined. 

An adventure of which Colonel Peyton was the hero, related 
to us by a friend of his who was present, is, we venture to think, 
worthy of mention here. 

The scene of action was Wiesbaden or Homburg, we forget 
which, and the Colonel, who was giving a little dinner one 
evening at the principal restaurant to some friends, had ordered 
to be reserved for him at a stated time a particular table close 
to the window overlooking the garden. 

Imagine his surprise and annoyance, on arrival with his 
guests at the appointed hour, to find the table in question 
already occupied by a foreigner, who was sitting there in solitary 
state. 

Remonstrance with the head waiter led to the explanation 
that the usurper, though duly notified of its previous engage- 
ment, on the principle, presumably, that possession is nine points 
of the law, had insisted, in spite of all remonstrance, in remaining 
where he was. 

A polite request from the Colonel to vacate his seat led to 
no better result. On the contrary, not only did the intruder 
flatly decline to budge an inch, but he was exceedingly rude 
and insulting into the bargain. 

This was not to be borne, and the Colonel, at once one of 
the most powerful as well as popular cavalry officers in the 
service, finding the suaviter in modo treatment of no avail, 
determined to see what eflTect thtfortiter in re would have. 

Accordingly, once more addressing the Frenchman, he gave 
him to understand in very plain language that unless he cleared 
out in three minutes' time by his (the Colonel's) watch, he 
should make him. 

VOL. XXIII. T 
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And at the end of the specified time, the intruder still 
showing no inclination to move, the Colonel, without any 
more parley, seized him round the waist in his powerful arms and 
threw him bodily out of window into the garden below, thronged 
at the moment with visitors of both sexes and all nationalities 
enjoying their cafi et petit verre and listening to the band. 

If our memory serves us, it was a swell stud-groom of John 
Leech's who described his master to another of the fraternity as 
the 'ossiest man afoot and the footiest man on an 'oss he had 
ever yet come across. How often one finds this combination in 
real life. Occasionally one comes across a sportsman who plays 
the part as thoroughly as he dresses it, but it is certainly an 
exception rather than the rule ; the very best and hardest 
performers over a country we have ever known or seen being 
anything- but horsey men to look at in their everyday clothes. 
Were we asked, we should name the late Tom Duffield, master 
of the old Berkshire, with his flat-brimmed hat, bird's-eye tie, 
wide-skirted coat, arid trousers fitting so closely to his serviceable- 
looking legs as to cause one to wonder how in the world he got 
into them, as just about the horsiest customer in mufti we ever 
set eyes on ; though the late Lord Guildford ran him pretty close. 

If ever there was a horsey man, in the strict sense of the 
word, surely it was the late Major Whyte- Melville ; but who 
would have taken him for one, with his wide pegtop trousers 
and get-up generally simplicity itself? Almost the last time we 
met him was in St. James's Street, in close confab with Mr. Tom 
Wallis, the wine merchant, by far the most sporting-looking of 
the twain. 

Squire Heathcote, again, Lord Rosebery's eccentric prede- 
cessor at the Durdans : no one to look at him would have 
taken the squire for a bruiser across country, but he was, for all 
that. Indeed, I have been told that the breakneck pace at 
which he was accustomed to gallop down the steep Surrey hills, 
when out with his own staghounds, was something alarming to 
look at. 

A pinched-up-looking hat, worn well at the back of his head, 
a badly-made, loose-fitting frock coat, trousers so short as to 
expose to view quite an inch of sock before coming to the 
Oxonian shoes, such is hardly the * get up ' you would expect of 
the Colonel of the Blues. Nevertheless it is the adventurous 
author of the Ride to Khivay and no other, who thus tastefully 
attired is leaning over the rails of Rotten Row engaged in an 
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• animated conversation with a stout gentleman on a cob, a turn 
of whose head reveals the familiar features of ' Atlas ' of the 
IVarldy otherwise Mr. Edmund Yates. 

There are, doubtless, at the present time quite as many 
swells as ever there were, but somehow there does not strike one 
as being the same amount of individuality amongst them as 
formerly. Hats, coats, collars, ties, all seem to be alike. This 
used not to be in former days, nearly every other man of note 
apparently having a distinctive style of his own. 

Lord Westmoreland's tie was always a thing of beauty, as 
was the snow-white cravat affected by the late 'Mr. George 
Lane Fox, and harmonising admirably with the suit of black 
and highly varnished boots, not forgetting the Gloire de Dijon 
rose in his buttonhole, all part and parcel of this fine old 
specimen of the country gentleman when in town for the season. 
* One horse, one gun, one wife, and every one live in the 
country,' was a favourite saying of his, and a very sensible one 
too in our humble opinion. 




THE CINDERELLA OF ENGLISH FORESTS. 

By * Snaffle.' 

HAVE had something to say before in Sporting 
Notes and Sketches as to the sport to be enjoyed 
in our English forests, and I have been able to show 
that where these forests are still in the hands of the 
Crown, and even in some cases, such as Exmoor, where they are 
not, they provide opportunities for sport for those members of 
the British public who possess no local interests. 

To-day my task is a less pleasant one, for it is to write of a 
forest where the casual visitor can hope for neither hunting, 
shooting, nor fishing, and one whose magnificent woodlands 
are equally unprofitable to the naturalist — unless, indeed, to the 
entomologist, whose branch of the subject is a sealed book to 
me. It may be objected that a forest where such things, obtain 
is hardly a subject for an article in Fores's, as we seem to have 
already got rid of every question which might interest its 
readers. But there are two important points which we have 
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omitted : the history of its past sport, and the possibilities of its 
future sport, and neither of them are without interest 

First of all we have to consider the forest itself. It is, as 
many readers have already guessed, the Royal Forest of Dean. 
In ancient days this forest filled the entire triangle between the 
lower Wye and the Severn, and extended from Ross on the 
former river to Gloucester on the latter. Now it is of much 
smaller extent, and the actual Crown forest may be said to be 
about fifteen miles by ten — still a vzty respectable area. It is, 
of course, an infinitely older forest than the New Forest, which, 
indeed, the Dean Foresters are inclined to look upon as a thing 
of yesterday, pointing to the fact that their Verderer's Courts date 
from the days of the Druids, being held every forty days^ that is, 
nine times (nine, of course, as three times three, being a particularly 
sacred number) within the Druidic year of three hundred and 
sixty days. This is, of course, undeniable evidence that this 
Verderer's Court, involving the existence of a forest, dates from 
before the Roman conquest of Britain, and must surely be the 
most ancient legal court in England, so that it is difficult to 
deny the claim of the Forest of Dean to be the oldest of 
existing English forests. It differs,, too, from the others with 
which I am acquainted by being a mining district. At first 
it came as a shock to one to come suddenly on great pit-heaps 
amongst these splendid woodlands, but after a time one feels 
thankful that at present it is no worse. The principal mining 
industry of the forest is coal, probably the most inferior coal 
mined in the country, but there are some iron mines, and at 
least two quarry companies. 

The earliest references to sport in the Forest of Dean on 
which I have happened are practically synchronous with the 
Conquest. At all events, whilst William of Normandy was still 
fighting to consolidate the results of the Battle of Hastings, 
we read that, when he was depressed at the successes of Edwin 
and Morcar in the North, of the Welsh in the West, or of the 
Danes and Hereward the Wake in the East, he was in the habit 
of slipping off to the Forest of Dean for a little quiet sport, 
and leaving his barons and bishops to hold out as best they 
might. He seems to have been very much of the opinion of the 
hunting songster, that 

' There's only one cure 
For all maladies, sure, 
Thai touches the heart to its core. 
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'Tis the sound of the horn 

On a fine hunting mom ; 

And where is the heart wanting more V 

Let us not forget that this was before he commenced. to make 
the New Forest. 

I have not been able to make out much of a chronicle of 
royal hunting in this forest. It seems probable that Edward III., 
who had a short way with the Welsh, probably tarried here 
to enjoy the sport. Henry IV., too, whose son, the future 
conqueror of Agincourt, was born a few furlongs from the forest, 
at Monmouth, is sure to have had a turn at its deer, and 
Charles I. is not likely to have lost the opportunities his long 
sojourn in these parts offered. 

With George III. the hunting kings of Britain came to 
an end, and the time followed when the feeling that there was 
something sacred about the royal game came to an end too. 
Indeed, the deer had already been done away with in Wolmer 
and other places during the reign of George III. 

I am unable to give the date of the removal of the Dean 
Forest deer, but it was probably a good deal later. Fortunately 
there arc preserved to us a score or so of heads of the bucks of this 
forest, and these may be seen hanging in the old Speech House, 
of which more anon. Some of them are quite remarkably fine 
for fallow deer, and all, or nearly all, show a notable absence of 
palmation. Amongst them hang the antlers of one stag, killed 
in velvet, a proportion that shows the red deer were uncommon 
here before the end. 

But if the deer are gone, another beast of chase — not, indeed, 
truly a * beast of chase ' according to the language of venery, but 
the principal object of the chase in England to day — is still very 
much in evidence. I mean, of course, the fox. There are 
plenty of these. Until recently the South Herefordshire 
Hounds came here occasionally, but I am informed * the forest 
officials stopped them coming because of the damage to the 
young trees.' This seems extraordinary, and reminds one of 
Jorrocks' friend, the great Mr. Prettyfat, who wrote that *the 
ravages of the foxes are very detrimental to the growth of 
navy timber, for which purpose alone this forest is main- 
tained.' 

The officials might have said with more reason that the 
South Herefordshire were themselves trespassing out of their 
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country, so much of the Forest of Dean as lies in Gloucestershire 
having always formed an appurtenance of the hunt across the 
Wye, which has during living memory gone by various names — 
the Itton, the Langibby and Chepstow, and the Chepstow. This 
country is now hunted by Mr. Curre, and I have no doubt* 
should the question ever arise, the forest would certainly be 
awarded to him. It is, moreover, a fact that Mr. Curre has 
drawn it, with the usual result of losing some couples of 
hounds down an old coal-pit. This is the real reason why 
nobody is ever likely to be very keen about hunting the Forest 
of Dean with foxhounds. 

Still, there is a sad waste of raw material here. Apart from 
the foxes which are dug out and killed by the miners, one hears 
of such items as eighteen cubs killed as the result of one day's 
raid by the keepers. Why killed ? Surely there are Masters 
enough that would be glad of them. 

Apart from foxes, there is little animal life in this forest. 
There are not even any rabbits, though that certainly is no 
loss. I have not seen so common an animal as a squirrel. Of 
birds, there are a few pheasants, some crows, more magpies, 
and plenty of jays and green -woodpeckers. But the interesting 
or uncommon seems to be non-existent. Epping Forest is 
infinitely more interesting than the Forest of Dean. 

The enclosures are well kept, hut (pro pucior /) fenced with 
wire. Moreover, they are defaced with borderings of the very 
uninteresting spruce, which gives them a quite unnecessarily 
formal appearance. The wide rides are fairly kept, but there 
is practically no traffic on them, as the gates are always 
locked. This is very unlike the New Forest, where the horse- 
man is free of every enclosure. But everything seems to be 
contrasted in these two forests. Sheep run in considerable 
numbers in the unenclosed parts of the Forest of Dean, 
whereas the New Forest commoner has rights of pasturage, 
bideniibus exceptis. Owing to its nature, there are not so many 
ponies in Dean Forest, but those there are are much larger and 
finer animals than those of the Hampshire woodland — so much 
so, indeed, that I doubt their remaining out all the winter. 

I have mentioned the Speech House. This is interesting to 
the sportsman, as I have already said, from the heads it contains, 
but otherwise it is hardly worth inspection. The older part 
of it dates from the reign of Charles H., but there is nothing 
about it to show antiquity except the date-stone over the door. 
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The Speech House is now used as a hotel, and is an excellent 
centre from which to see the Forest of Dean. 

A more interesting and much older building is the Castle of 
St. Briavels (pronounced Brevels), overlooking the valley of the 
Wye. Till recently it was used as a National school, but it is 
now let with part of the shooting of the forest. The kitchen 
contains an old dog-wheel, of which there are few left in 
Kngland. This part of the forest contains many names con- 
nected with the sport of past days, of which I may quote Hart 
Hill, the Buckstone, and Huntsholm. The Buckstone probably 
owes its name to the habit of deer of lying under overhanging 
places for coolness, and the usual story of a hunted buck having 
leapt on the top of it is apocryphal. Equally apocryphal is the 
story usually told by the Wye boatmen that a place on the 
river-bank called the Slaughter is so called because the Dean 
Forest deer were driven down there to be killed. It is really 
the scene of a sanguinary but indecisive battle between the 
Roman general, Ostorius Scapula, and the British commander, 
Caractacus. 

But this IS getting rather away from sport. Let us now 
consider what might, from a sporting point of viev/, yet be 
done for the Forest of Dean. 

In the first place, as the preservation of wild-bred pheasants 
seems to present no particular difficulty, there would seem to be 
no reason why the more interesting and native blackgame should 
not be reintroduced in the enclosures. It may be, however, 
that the fact that so many of the streams are polluted with pit- 
water would cause the experiment to fail. If not, there is no 
reason why capercailzie should not be introduced also. 

I have named the Forest of Dean in my book, The Roedeer, 
as one of the localities which, now unhunted, lend themselves 
particularly to roe-hunting, and I am still of this opinion. The 
enclosures are often large, and some of the rides are over three 
miles long. But, of course, two things have to be considered : 
firstly, the consent of the Crown authorities, and, secondly, the 
possibility of preserving the little deer against raids by the 
miners. If these two things were found to produce difficulties, 
then I should recommend the use of the deer-cart. Red deer 
are perhaps hardly required. Fallow .deer, and especially 
Japanese deer (C Sika), which run very well, have the great 
advantage of costing only a five-pound note, whereas a red 
deer costs a * pony,* so that if one is left out, and is * annexed,' 
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the loss is not so great. Moreover, the does in hand at the 
end of the season might be purposely left out, and are more 
likely to get through the summer than the bigger and more 
conspicuous red hinds. Though gentlemen's residences are not 
so thickly sown in the Forest of Dean as in some parts of 
England, T have no doubt such a pack of hounds would receive 
support, especially after it had proved itself worthy thereof. 

Any other improvements possible in this forest, either from a 
sporting or a natural history point of view, can be gathered 
from the foregoing in so far as I have noted things undesirable. 
Strict orders should be issued against the destruction of our 
rarer birds and beasts, for instance. 

If more attention were given to such matters by the Crown 
officials, it would be for the best. The attitude of the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles towards the New Forest, and that of Mr. 
Mackenzie towards Epping Forest, are those which are worthy 
of all imitation here. 




THE OLD STEEPLECHASER'S 

TESTIMONIAL. 

By T. Dykes. 

HE late Sir Heniy Irving used, in the evenings after 
the show was over, to tell at Bohemian gatherings 
an amusing story, which he entitled, * How I escaped 
a Testimonial.' Our tale is of a reverse dramatic 
order to that old smoking-room yarn, and the hero, though a 
good actor in many ways, never trod the boards, his business 
being to get across country in the quickest and surest way 
imaginable. 

Tom Oliphant was born and brought up in the centre of a 
noted North of England hunting country in the palmy days of 
steeplechasing. A few choice hunting spirits formed a little 
coterie or club for chasing purposes, and the future career of our 
hero was determined by their having a private training-ground 
laid off on his father's farm of Padston Mains. His father had 
won several medals for ploughing, in his youth, and when a lad 
of ten, just when the course was laid down, it was young Tom's 
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ambition to do the same. He might have had a happier life had 

he kept his foot in the furrow and left it free of the stirrup, but 

it was not to be. Instead of learning to assist his mother to 

milk cows when from school, of which he was not too fond, he 

would steal away with the old man, who, besides being paid a 

rent for the track, had a good sum allowed him to keep it in 

good order. If trials were wanted (they were genuine chase 

trials in these days), old Tom had to see the fences were made 

up, and that the water jump was properly dammed and flooded. 

Young Tom lent a helping hand in all those operations, and this 

knowledge in the composition of obstacles served him well in 

after years. In spite of all the remonstrances of his mother, who 

was a quiet countrywoman, thinking, outside of family cares, of 

little else than eggs and poultry, the young farmer became 

closely associated with the lads and others in charge of the horses 

which were stationed close to the homestead. By-and-by he 

was allowed to ride them at exercise, and next, in trials. 

After acquitting himself most successfully in one of the latter, 

there was no going back. It was all in vain that his mother 

said to her husband, ' Edward, you are spoiling that lad o* ours, 

and you'll rue it ; keep him to school, and then put him to the 

plough and win prizes like thysel'.' * Plowin ' be hanged ! ' would 

be his remark, ' it's not a game at all for a lad of pluck and 

spirit' And so young Tom went on riding and dreaming of 

victories gained in silken jackets. A present to the old man of 

a cast-off chaser led to the next step in his career. There was 

a stake at the Romp-Home meeting confined to farmers, horses to 

be ridden by the latter or their sons. The opportunity was too 

good to be missed, and young Tom got his first mount on old 

Ramrod, which in the early days of his career had won several 

rich stakes at military and other gatherings. Several of the 

competitors were better mounted, but the horsemanship was of a 

somewhat rural character, causing the remark to be made by a 

well-known patron, * that that young fellow on Ramrod did not 

learn his riding bringing his father's horses home from the 

plough.' Inquiry was made and the true facts elicited. It was 

not long after that till he scored twice in one afternoon in open 

events at a largely patronised Hunt Meeting. We have it from 

Scripture that he that putteth his hand to the plough is not 

expected to look back; he that leaveth the steering of the 

plough for the steering of steeplechasers, very well cannot. Our 

hero had tasted blood and wanted a little more. Light in 
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weight as ugly and open in countenance, muscular and daring, his 

services soon became much sought after — so much so, that his 

presence in the saddle immediately caused the bookmakers to 

shorten their prices. His visits to the old farm at home gradually 

became fewer and fewer ; he took no interest in the grand old 

herd of dairy cows his mother used to milk, still less in the 

horses whose ancestors had helped his father to win his triumphs 

with the plough. In time the old couple slipped away almost 

with clasped hands, but a week intervening between their deaths. 

The funeral over. Tom disappeared into oblivion, so far as his 

native place was concerned. An only brother, some twelve years 

younger than himself, still held the lease, and though the old 

coterie had broken up, he kept the track as it was, hoping that 

his brother when satiated with riding might come back and in 

the ordinary routine of life take a comparatively easy time of it 

training a horse or two. Tom had that in his mind also, and 

he would overcome his disposition to gamble for the best part 

of a season, only to lose all by some plunge that did not come 

off. Then he fancied himself a good judge of horseflesh, which 

he really, like a good many successful riders, was not, and this, 

and his lack of business capacity, through defective education, 

kept him poor. More than his share of severe troubles had 

fallen to his lot. He had lost count of the broken collar-bones, 

and he had become thoroughly accustomed to getting carried off 

on a hurdle. He had one staunch follower, a stable-lad of the 

old coterie period, who stuck to him through thick and thin. 

This was Jim Wilkin, who made a mixed sort of living as 

gate-keeper, weighing-room attendant, tipster, or anything, 

doing his railway journeys sometimes under a bundle of hay 

in a horse-box. It was to Jim that he confided the fact that 

the next time he got anything of a fall at all he was going 

to lay 'onsensible' till they got up a testimonial for him. 

'A testimoniars the thing, Jim ; just look what they gave old 

Melgund the huntsman over there — three hundred souvrains ; 

and there was old Johnstone, whip to l3ie Bramham Vale, 

two hunder ! ' * No use, Tom,' was the disappointing reply from 

his friend — who was nothing if not plain-speaking — no use ; 

churchwardens, both ov 'em. No, Tom, you ain't the man for 

testimonials ; you ain't got no religion and, d n it all, man, 

you're not even respectable. No, no, give up all idea o* that 
sort o' thing. Get as much good riding as you can, and hold 
it together.' Notwithstanding his friend's advice, however, Tom 
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resolved to have a try. He had not long to wait, for at the 
Ranapton Meeting he sustained what looked, from the stand, like 
a very severe fall, through a horse coming to grief in front of 
him. He lay still, and was soon on his back on a hurdle. This 
is how he related his subsequent twenty-four hours' experience : 

* They picks me up, Jim, and feels me all over, and I hears 
one Sfiy, " Concussion o' the brain." " Broke his bloomin' neck," 
says another. " Won't never ride again," says a third ; and then 
says that fool of a Clerk of the Course, who had just come up, 

" Take him off to the 'ospital at once," d n his eyes. Off they 

goes with me to the hospital, one of the chaps .who was paid to 
carry me saying, " It's more like the cemetery he's fit for." Well, 
they gets me to the 'ospital and feels as I'd no bones broke, 

which I knew myself, d n 'em, and they strips me and puts 

me abed — still onsensible, Jim, mind you — and they pours some 
brandy doun my throat.' 

* Ay, an' that took the onsensibless out o' you, you old fraud, 
I suppose?' 

* No, it didn't, it just made me more onsensible than ever. 
Well, next mom in', the doctors came round and they turns me 
ail over, and they pokes my ribs, and then I hears one say to 
the other, " It's risky, but we must try it," and then I gets all of 
a sweat, as I gets to know that they meant, if I didn't come 
round, to try some cutting business. Well, no sooner was their 
backs turned, than I was up and into my clothes, and out o* 
that shop at no hurdle-carrying pace. No, Jim, hospitals is 
no place for working the testimonial business. Next time I 
has a tumble, sensible or onsensible, you'll have to be there 
and see that they carry me to my own hotel, or wherever I'm 
staying at.' 

* Well, Tom, we'll see ; maybe the jail would be the proper 
place, but never mind.' 

About a month afterwards he did come a cropper of a some- 
what rehearsed sort of character, and he lay still. The faithful 
Jim was not far away, and with willing assistance he was taken 
to his room at the * Tantivy Arms.' The local doctor certified 
that there were no boiles broken, but declared his opinion that 
he had had a dreadful smash, and most likely had suffered severe 
internal injuries. Tom after that became sensible, but kept up a 
terrible groaning when any one ever entered his room. 

* Give him plenty of nourishment,' said the doctor ; * we must 
keep his strength up at all hazards,' So they coddled him on 
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eggs and chicken broth, with an occasional rimmer of brandy. 
Jim had to be on duty as janitor at a meeting some distance ofT 
and had to leave him, but promised to return soon. The second 
day passed, no Jim ; third day, no Jim. ' No noos is guid noos,' 
said Tom ; but on the fourth in walks Jim with a somewhat 
happy air, which could only be construed one way by the 
sufTering man. 

' Well, how's it gettin* on, Jim ? ' 

* How's what gettin' on ? ' 

* Why, the testimonial, in course ! ' 

* Never heard o* no d d testimonial ! ' 

A groan, a genuine groan this time, came from the bed. In 
the next minute the patient was on the floor whirling about as 
active as a Scottish reel-dancer. ' No testimonial to poor old 
Tom Oliphant ! The ongrateful rascals. Gimme my clothes ! 
ni ride a winner or two yet, an* ' 

* I know you will, but you won't ride one lying on your back 
abed. An* now, that*s what Fve come here about. There's been 
a most infernal jaliosity down amongst the men who hunt down 
in Black water Vale, an' they ha' got up an old-time chase. 
They ha' subscribed a stakes of five hundred sovs., and Lord 
Rudderwood, who is the gamest that is, swears his own hunt 
must win. Now, the *orse he's got 'old of is one which you 
used to do a bit of good work on. He's a bit rough to handle, 
an ' 

* Why the blue blazes don't you come away with it ? ' 

* Well, the landlord says as the doctor said as no one was to 
get in as would communicate any news as would excite his 
patient.' 

* Oh, hang the doctor ! What's the 'orse ?' 

* The 'orse is Neptune Ashore.' 

* What ! the great big thoroughbred with the bass-fiddle-box 
head? I know's him well, he was nicknamed after old Lord 
Kelburne, who used to come to the meetin's in green coat, brass 
buttons, and white duck truiscrs, like a naval officer, which he 
was. He was an awkward devil, and one o' the worst I ever 
rode ; at the same time, he was one of the best cross-country 
horses a man ever sat on the back of. I won the Lakeland Cup 
on him, the Carlisle Sweepstakes, and the Lanercost Priory 
Handicap, when I tried to get hold of him, but I was a bit short 
of weight against Lord Lowther when we came to the buying 
scales, and he took him away for the hunt stables.' 
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*Ay, and Lord Rudderwood bought him because none of 
the hunt servants could make him do justice .to hisself. Now, 
then» I hears that Lord Rudderwood was terribly anxious to 
get hold of you to ride him, and was tremendously vexed to 
learn that you were laying a wreck in the * Tantivy/ So I gets 
along on his Lordship in a quiet way, and I breaks it to him 
about the testimonial business on the promise he would make 
mum the word. The first thing he did was to devilish nearly 
kill hisself laughing. Then I tells him you never had been so 
long sober at one stretch in your life, never kept yourself from 
talking your wind out o' your old carcase, that you had been 
living like a game-cock in training, an' that in three days I 
could get you fitter than ever you were in your life. " Well,'* says 
he, "if you can do that, I'll see he gets testimonial, win or lose;" 
and from what he let fall, if you win you'll have the stake an' a 
bit beside. The 'orse is stationed on the Ridgetree Farm, on 
which the course is laid off, and I've got quarters for you there. 
But you are still supposed to be laying here an invalid, mind 
you. I've a little axe to grind of my own, for I'm gettin' a 
little bit old, like yourself, and think it's time I was settling 
doun. If it comes off, we'll go back to Padston together.' 

That night, when all was dark, Tom and his friend made 
their way to Ridgetree Farm, which it so happened was tenanted 
by an old friend of his father. Tom, after renewing his ac- 
quaintance with the horse which he had ' schooled,' in a leisurely 
fashion made himself thoroughly familiar with every bit of the 
course, walking in, as was his wont in such cases, from the 
winning-post to starting-post, and examining every yard of the 
landing and take-off sides. There were three streams to be 
negotiated, all mountain-fed, and he found that these in places 
left the landing sides scooped out by the natural scour in flood- 
time. He booked his berth for such as if at a railway-ticket 
office. The first half of the last two miles was all plough, and 
subsoil at that, but he found out that half a ridge on the top 
side had been gathered up very thin ; in fact, had been little 
better than scraped over. The young farmer then c6nfided to 
him that he meant to win the farmers' stakes, which was to 
follow, and he'd done this on purpose. ' Ah, then, lad,' said the 
wily one with a wink, ' run a light land roller over the deep 
plough in the mornin'. It '11 make it nice and solid an' tempting 
to the militar>' gents^ and you and I'll get along on the natural 
furrows,' 
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At last came the day of the meeting. The weather was all 
that could be desired, and there was a magnificent and niost 
fashionable tum>out, about forty drags fringing the green 
slope above the course, which formed the natural grand stand. 
After a sporting match between two officers came the event of 
the day : — 

The Tally Ho stakes of 500 sovereigns, together with a pieoe 
of plate, for horses nominated by the five hunts of the Black- 
water Vale, two horses from each hunt ; four and a half miles ; 
weights, gentlemen riders, twelve stone ; professionals, five 
pounds extra. 

1. Lord Scramble's Madcap, aged (Branxholm Hounds), 
yellow, black belt and cap. 

2. Sir Simon Dale's Grasshopper, aged (Calderwood Hunt), 
green and white hoops. 

3. Lord Rudderwood's Neptune Ashore, aged (Ruddervrood 
Hunt), red, black belt and cap. 

4. H. J. Fitzwilliams' Silent Lad, six years (The Blackwater), 
orange and white sash. 

5. Captain Jones' Spider, aged (The Darbydale), ^ite and 
red sleeves. 

The last to go to scale was Tom Oliphant, whose presence, 
after the reports of his having been lying very weak, occasioned 
not a little surprise. Some of them wished to congratulate him, 
but, with the disappointment over the testimonial business still 
in mind, he resented all overtures of this character. Moreover, 
the faithful Jim, though he had given him away to Lord 
Rudderwood, kept saying, * Don't crush in now on t'owd man ; 
he ain't quite got over his smash yet,' evoking a quiet smile 
from his lordship, and such remarks from others as, * Oh, my, 
but ain't Old Tom a rare plucked 'un ! ' Madcap, for which 
Robinson, a noted Gloucestershire horseman, had been brought 
north to ride, was made favourite, the followers of the Branx- 
holm piling the money down as though the contest was over. 
Silent Lad was next in command, the Blackwater folk finding a 
lot of money for him. Lord Rudderwood had some very 
heavy private wagers on with friends, so did not trouble much 
about the public betting. The followers of the hunt had all 
done the same. The crowd did not care seemingly to risk their 
money on Tom Oliphant, who, as they saw Jim Wilkin take him 
a glass of brandy and water in getting into the saddle, just to 
keep him from fainting, said it was ' tempting a poor invalid to 
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commit suicide/ Jim's clients dumped it down at six to one to 
a tidy sum, and every one had a bid on for their tipster. There 
was little time lost at the post, and Robinson at once com- 
menced to make a strong pace with Madcap, having Silent Lad 
in attendance. Old Tom lay off just two lengths behind Spider, 
and was evidently determined to make a waiting game of it. 
As they entered on the last two miles, he was quite a field away, 
and Lord Rudderwood began to look a little anxious ; wearily 
he waited their coming into view from behind a bit of woodland. 
His fears were soon dispelled, for Tom, letting the others tear 
up the rolled plough, took it easily on the thin, scraped top ridge, 
and with his horse not in the least blown, whilst others were 
shouting for the bellows-mender, went straight to the head of 
the field. The issue was never afterwards in doubt, and he won 
in a canter by three lengths from Madcap, a length behind which 
' was Silent Lad. 

Lord Rudderwood, who stood to win some three thousand, 
gave Jim the stakes, and, in consideration of the veteran's pluck 
in coming off a sick bed and riding such a good race, the 
followers of the hunt, all rich mine-owners, subscribed nearly as 
much more. His Lordship did not forget Jim Wilkin, nor did 
the latter's clients, and at the close of the steeplechase season 
they both left for Padston, whence, though Jim trained a horse 
or two, they would not emerge, not even at the chance of getting 
a testimonial. 



THE GOLDEN GEMSBOK. 

A SPORTING STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By 'Nkois Ikona. 

OR a brief period it was very beautiful in the Kalahari. 
The normally barren desert was blooming like veri- 
table Elysian fields. Myriads of blooms studded the 
landscape. The wilderness was radiant and fragrant 

with ixia, gorteria, bergia, asters, and a host of the Uly tribe. 

The odour, broadly regarded, particularly after sunset, was 

luscious beyond description. But these pulvillios were not 

unadulterated. 
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Our lady of the delicate nostrils sniffed the vilely foetid 
buchu, the ' stink-plant/ and other knock-me-down essences. 
Her nose was as straight and true as her rifle. She spoke of 
airs of Araby the blest, and of most unsavoury shambles plus 
pungent manure-heaps. 

But *the play's the thing.* The subject in hand is much 
sport and some disaster — not botany. 

Though it was spring, the weather was very hot. The first 
of September was approaching, together with the advent of the 
rainy season and that of the * fly.* In the topsy-turvy land of 
South Africa, the day which ushers in partridge-shooting at 
home inaugurates the close-time as regards big and lesser game 
— at any rate, in Bechuanaland. 

The scene is laid in and about the arid region of the 
Kalahari, some years before the war. The particular incident 
forming the substance of this relation is the bringing to hand 
(and the results thereof) of a marvellous golden gemsbok, other- 
wise Oryx gazellay the Kukkam of the Bechuanas, the Gerasbuck 
of ordinary Britons. 

The gemsbuck is almost invariably of a fawnish colour ; 
dark brown patches on arms under shoulder, continuing direct 
along the flanks over white of belly ; lower portion of haunch 
patched similarly ; face, brown and white, alternately striped 
lengthwise ; narrow brown stripe extending from throat down 
centre of neck to breast. 

Thus it will be seen that a Golden Gemsbuck was an animal 
to covet, to kill, to preserve, and to gloat and boast over. 

Having trekked far from civilisation, we had not long reached 
the territory we intended to exploit when rumours of a golden 
gemsbok were wafted to, and dinned in, our ears. But we 
realised that a blue moon only cycles round once in a blue 
moon, and that a golden gemsbok is a fearful wild-fowl that 
demands and deserves waiting for. 

So we went gaily on with our promiscuous gunning. 

A party of us were hunting in Bechuanaland. Reckless as 
to the accurate use of sporting terms, sportsmen all over the 
southern half of the great African continent speak of * hunting * 
when they would be understood to mean shooting, in which a 
mob of dogs and natives take part, and in which much of the 
business has, perforce, to be accomplished on horseback. We 
were British, Dutch, and Afrikanders commingled, plus a small 
army of * boys * of various races and tribes — servants, trackers, 
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attendants, hewers of wood and drawers of water (when there 
was any, either to be hewn or drawn). 

Our story opens somewhere in the vicinity of the Botletli 
River and Lake *Ngami, westward of Khama's country, N.N.W. 
of Palapye. 

It was, as I have said, the aperient spring-time, and, besides 
innumerable flowers, the mimosa and other acacias were in full 
blossom — yellow with golden chains. 

Buck were plentiful. Those varieties which appear to be able 
to live without water (moistening their throats on the mysterious 
thirst- root) were pleasingly interspersed with less water-abstain- 
ing species. 

We had killed a most exhilarating quantity and variety of 
game. We were not mere indiscriminate slaughterers. Good 
heads, of course, we desired. As for pot-hunting, our party was 
a largeone, including many boys ; and boys must be fed, crave 
flesh, and eat of it largely, when procurable. 

As for mere winged game, we fairly wallowed in it. It was 
a case of feathered plethora — bird-satiety. We shot bustards, 
paauw, and khoorhan, until it became wearisome, and we bagged 
quantities of guinea fowl, hemipode, or * button ' quail, and 
various geese and duck, as also heaps of ' pheasants ' and 
* partridges.' 

These sand-grouse and francolin, as well as bustard, fell 
freely to the rifle and the gun of the one lady of the party. She 
was called the ' Inkosikazi,' and some of us advised her to be 
prepared with a silver bullet for the golden gemsbok. 

Also we had some glorious gallops after giraffe — kanteel of 
Dutch, and tutla of our niggers. 

Well, no matter how inclusive our bag, we coveted gemsbok. 
These graceful gazelles never approach permanent water-courses, 
and it is only after heavy rains, when the vleys are filled, that 
they ever really drink at all, quenching their thirst upon the 
wild water-melon. An adult male stands about four feet at the 
shoulder ; the normal colour is as described at the beginning of 
this yarn, and its venison, pretty fair when fresh, is good for 
biltong. 

Esapa, the head of our Kafirs, said that kukkam would never 
be encountered (let alone killed) by us, so long as we had with 
us an * Inkosikazi ' that rides on a horse on one side. That must 
be limaza (harmful). But, far worse, no luck could be expected 
if we persisted in procuring fire through the medium of matches, 
vol. XXJIL u 
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and particularly whilst one of us lighted his pipe by means of a 
burning-glass. *It was agreeable to the good and bad spirits 
alike/ he declared, ' that flame should result from the friction of 
dry sticks.' 

One knows not by what means Esapa derived his familiarity 
with supernatural taste in this manner, seeing that he did not 
claim the honour of being a witch-doctor. To do justice to his 
intelligence, it should be added that he feared the evil far more 
than the benign deities. ' Good spirit lazy,' said he ; ' bad spirit 
very active and spiteful/ 

Of one god, in particular, did Elsapa appear to stand io 
great awe — a god which dwells in a cave in the wildest part ot 
the mountains of the Bamangwato. This deity, whom he called 
Kohlakele (the spirit of iniquity), was, he declared, the king ol 
the Umtagati (or wizards). * I saw a rooi kukkam yesterday,' 
the boy continued ; ' a sure sign that Kohlakele is displeased.' 

Now, by the strange admixture of the taal (or Cape Dutch) 
and Bechuana contained in the phrase rooi kukkam, Esapa 
meant red, or golden, gemsbok. 

The husband of * She-who-rode-on-one-side ' looked up and 
laughed. He it was who lighted his pipe from the sun. ' Oh !' 
cried he, ' that's a decidedly good business. Gemsbok we want 
badly ; to secure a golden gemsbok we would move heaven 
and the other place, don't you know. As for old Seakale, or 
whatever his respectable name may be, I'm more than a match 
for him ; for a burning-glass is more than a match ! Kangela, 
look you, Esapa ; I'm a witch-doctor myself T 

* Hie, 'Nkois, hie ' (* No, no, sir,' or * my lord '), * white man no 
good at witchcraft ; too big — um, um — for that ! ' 

The Inkosikazi expressed an ardent desire to snapshot the 
creature, alike with camera and rifle, but Esapa said that which 
amounted to * God forbid ! ' 

Then Madame went to her waggon to make a silver bullet 
and to turn in. 

That night we slept beneath the dew-dropping branches of 
a forest of mimosa, mopani, acacia, silver-trees, kameel-door», 
and kindred growth. Lofty reeds fringed our camp, mosquitos 
being, by consequence, singularly active and attentive. Hence 
are bad dreams engendered. Before we slept, a boy, suddenly 
awakening with a start, cried out that he had seen the golden 
gemsbok not far off. 

* By Jove ! we'll go for him in the morning,' said our knight 
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of the burning-glass. * Shall we kill him, think you, Esapa ? 
Liingile inyamazana^ dodoy liingile phololiolo — good game, my 
boy, eh ? * 

The Bechuanas term all four-footed game * pholoholo/ Being 
a Fingo, from Keiskamahoek, Esapa did not perhaps understand 
this word. But he understood ' inyamazana.' However, he 
made no audible reply. He rubbed his stomach and grinned. 
And then he looked grave and groaned. 

Esapa resorted to sortilege, or divination. He cast four 
little ivory dice upon the ground, smoothing a space for the 
purpose, spat refreshingly (having his mouth full of snuff), and 
declared^ much to his horror and chagrin, that the augury was 
favourable to the impious design of the white lords against the 
sacred golden gemsbok. ' But, you see,' he concluded, * some- 
thing very dreadful, very awful, is being saved up for you. The 
kukkam may be killed, or may not be killed, but the longer you 
irritate Utixo (the Almighty), and especially his servant, Kohla- 
kele — the longer the punishment is delayed — the worse it will be 
for you and the Inkosikazi in the end.' 

The morning broke fine. The blessed sun was peculiarly 
welcome. He shone upon a sea of flowers and blossoms^above 
all, the aureate clusters of the blooms of the myriad trees and 
bushes of the mimosae. 

Well, we could not go after gemsbok just then, whether 
golden or normal A great and current calamity had befallen 
the camp. The boys were moaning for flesh. Giraffe filled the 
bill and figured on the prospective menu. 

Why did we mount and pursue this yellow-coated, seventeen- 
foot-high essence of gallopade ? Mainly because, forsooth, it is 
wondrous pretty eating. Though the old patriarchs smell strong 
enough to knock you backwards out of the saddle at some score 
paces, the flesh of the young males and the budding females 
is juicy, tender, gamey-flavoured, equal to prime grass-fed British 
beef, whilst the marrow-bones constitute the greatest delicacy 
known to the South African sportsman. As for the hide of the 
cameleopard, or giraffe, is it not supremely adapted to the 
making of sjamboks, or whips (whether for the encouragement 
or hiding of ox, ass, horse, mule, nigger, or hybrid Cape boy) ? 
And gemsbok venison is but so-so. 

Wherefore we killed giraffe, filled the aching voids of the 
Little Maryland of the boys, and went to roost in our waggons 
and tents. 
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And so we awaked to a breakfast of fresh collops, marrow- 
bones, biltong, coffee, a salmi of various game-Eirds, grilled 
kudu, and other luscious provand ; to a bathe in the river ; to 
execrations of the mosquitos ; and to longings for the golden 
gemsbok. A night's sleep had somewhat cooled our faith as 
regards the rooi kukkam, though, truly, many pairs of eyes 
looked eagerly and keenly for indications of the coveted 
novelty* 

The Inkosikazi spoke of a chimera. 

Esapa said, * Kimmera — Kameel — Ikona ? I do not under- 
stand.' 

* Surely here, in " Thirst-land," in the inner and waterless 
(save in the brief plashing of the rainy season) recesses of the 
Kalahari, we should find gemsbok V said he of the burning- 
glass. •Surely, here, where the bitter water-melon abounds, 
the meat and drink of all manner of beasts, including man, 
upon occasion " grateful, comforting," kukkam ought to be met 
with r 

At last we got upon the spoor or slot which looked 
wondrously like the desired footprints of our anomalous 
quarry. The spoor was slightly under four inches, heart- 
shaped, and blunt at the points of the hQof. Our Bechuana 
hunter, Tumogha, declared positively that it was kukkam — root 
kukkam. Of course, it might have been the imprint of harte- 
beeste, wildebeeste, or whatnot. But the boys, ever optimistic 
in matters of sport, were certain that we were on the traces of 
kukkam, and the rooi kukkam at that. Indeed, Esapa, looking 
somewhat terrified, declared that certain of the imprints had a 
look suggestive to his eyes of unlengi — that is to say, * uncanny ' 
— thus inferring that the fateful lusus naturce was not far away. 
So wrought up were we all — white, black, and parti-coloured — 
that one of our grazing trek-oxen, in anything but store-order, 
looked to us like that of which we were in search. 

Towards noon a thick fog descended upon tree and shrub 
.and bush and flower and landscape. Suddenly, right out of the 
tfnist, ahead, there loomed up, preternaturally large, a noble 
gemsbok, fully ten feet high (as we thought), and, marvellous to 
relate, as fulvous as an orange! Under the kanieel-doorn 
boughs he stood — a fine bull — gazing at the little band of 
human intruders. 

Somewhat out of range, for the mist -veil had momentarily 
lifted too soon for us to have approached within reasonable and 
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sportsmanlike distance, and downwind from us, this longed-for 
specimen of the oryx was safe for the time being. Then the 
buck loped off, and that * lope ' is sufficiently swift. In regard 
to speed, the gemsbok will keep in front of the average shooting 
horse for a short distance ; but, taking it all round, it is, perhaps, 
one of the easiest of the larger antelope to gallop up to, and can 
in no respect equal the giraffe, wildebeeste, or tsessebe for pace 
or endurance. 

Mounting quickly, we proceeded to pursue the quarry up- 
wind, having to ride hard through a most insinuating labyrinth 
of that variety of mimosa bush, covered with fishhook-like 
thorns, which the colonial Dutch Tiumorously and felicitously 
term waacht-en-bietje^ * wait-a-bit.' 

At first Inkosikazi, as light as she was hard, led the hunt ; 
but the thorns stripped her of her skirt, and she retired to repair 
damages, handing her silver bullet to her husband. 

Esapa wore a look of combined terror and conviction, and 
said that which amounted to * I told you so ; more and worse 
disaster to follow !' 

In due course three of us manoeuvred within decent range. 
The hero of the burning-glass, rapidly dismounting, got in a 
shot, his bullet striking the buck, a fine bull — though not, as it 
subsequently appeared, quite ten feet high— just behind the 
shoulder. These creatures arc not gifted with the capacity of 
carrying a great load of lead (or silver), particularly when well 
placed, and so the gemsbok toppled over, came to earth, and 
was dispatched, being presently under the hands and knives of 
our dusky and more or less trusty attendants. 

Wet with mist, and thickly encrusted with the golden, 
viscous, glittering blossoms of acacia-trees, the pelt (subse- 
quently, kaross) of our rooi kiikkam was found to be of the 
normal fawnish hue. The buck measured nearly four feet at 
the shoulder, and the head was a fine one, and the horns 
— straight, round, tapering, well annulated — measured forty-four 
inches in length, seven inches in circumference, and twenty 
inches from tip to tip. 

When we got back to camp, Esapa lifted up his voice and 
wept. He prophesied such woes and horrors as are inconceivable 
to the mere white person. 

That very night a lion bounced into our laager, and killed 
and carried off a sleeping Kafir. 

The next morning the Inkosikazi was bitten by a centipede 
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and stung by a scorpion, some danger and much suffering 
ensuing ; and, during the day, her ladyship's favourite white 
shooting pony was attacked by tsetse, sickened, pined, and 
subsequently died. 

Esapa became gleefully despondent, and hinted at earth- 
quakes, pestilence, and the end of the world and all that dwell 
therein. 

Later we trekked. We crossed Spook Drift and Donker 
Hoek. The waggons were stopped by large troops of monkeys, 
and their leader, a grim and grizzled old baboon, from whose 
eyes flashed flames of Are, jumped into one waggon and kissed 
the boys all round. This was proved by the fact that all were 
blistered on their lips next day. There must have been bad 
spirits about, for we found, later, that the admiral had been 
tapped — a keg of Cape brandy was almost empty. 

Well, truly, horses and oxen jibbed and shied. They were 
wet with perspiration, and screamed as though they saw fear- 
some sights. With difficulty they were got through the drift 
and the pass. 

After this our luck left us in various ways. We were glad to 
get back to Vryburg. 

Upon our arrival at the hotel, Esapa said, triumphantly, 
' You won't forget Kohlakele and the golden gemsbok ?' 




RACECOURSE v. STUD. 
By F. iNSKip Harrison. 

HIGH is the better test of a horse's merits, his per- 
formances on the racecourse or at the stud ? It is an 
interesting question, but one I do not feel dogmatic 
enough to attempt to decide. Usually success on 
the racecourse and at the stud go together, but there have been 
several instances of horses — failures, comparatively speaking, at 
racing — who have made great names for themselves as stallions. 
Wisdom and Gallinule are the two most prominent examples. 
The former sired such horses as Rightaway, Love Wisely, Sir 
Hugo, &c., and is now the sole bulwark ^of the Rataplan line; 
whilst, what with daughters like Pretty Polly, Hammerkop, 
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Game Chick, Sirenia, and Waterhen, and sons like Wildfowler, 
General Peace, and Santry, it will be long ere Gallinule's 
memory is dimmed. 

It has often been a matt* for regret amongst those 
interested in the subject that no comparison close enough to 
carry conviction as to its certitude can be instituted between 
the best horses of different years, judging them by their deeds 
on the racecourse ; whilst there is often enough just as great 
variance in opinion as to which of two or more horses was 
really the best of their year, or whether the Derby winner of a 
certain year was below the average or not. It is, of course, 
impossible that any positively accurate estimate can be arrived 
at in such matters as these, but a fairly reliable one is obtain- 
able by instituting a comparison between the performances of 
the horses in question at the stud and on the racecourse, and 
striking an average between the two. Take the year 1898, for 
instance: Jeddah won the * Blue Riband of the Turf,* but there 
\s no one but believes that Cyllene was much his superior. 
Jeddah, indeed, has always been written down as a very 
moderate horse, and much below the average run of Derby 
winners, whilst Cyllene is usually spoken of as one of the 
* horses of the century.' Certainly, their form on the racecourse 
respectively bears out the idea of Cyllene's superiority to 
Jeddah, but it does not, in my opinion, make out the latter 
to be the * second-rater ' many would have us believe him, and 
in saying this I have in mind his five-lengths defeat of Batt at 
Ascot, when he was conceding the half-brother to Flying Fox 
six pounds. Accordingly, to elucidate the point — or perhaps I 
had better say, cast more light on it — I turn to the stud records 
of the two horses, so far as we have them. I find that last 
season Cyllene finished up fourth on the list of winning sires, 
with 21,555/. los.y won by eleven horses, to his credit, and in 
1904 occupied the same position. It is true that in 1903 the 
value of the stakes won by his stock amounted to only 379/-, 
but that was the first season his stock began to run, and it 
would be ridiculous to base any calculations on such self- 
evidently unreliable data. Cyllene's record, therefore, both on 
the racecourse and at the stud is a really first-class one, and he 
deserves to be ranked as one of the best horses of modern times. 
Jeddah's stud record, on the other hand, has been a dismal one, 
and last season he had only two winners of 315/. to his credit. 
In his case accordingly the conclusion would seem to be only 
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too sound that he was a very lucky horse to win the Derby, and 
in an average year would have been soundly trounced. There 
are still many people who maintain that Flying Fox was not 
the great horse his success on the racecourse made him out to 
be, and admittedly he had very little to beat in the majority of 
his races. Still, he could do no more than win, and after his 
first season was never extended in any of his races. Had he 
failed at the stud there might have been some reason for 
decrying him, but on the contrary he has been a colossal 
success, and it has been given to few horses to sire such sons as 
Gouvernant, Jardy, Val d'Or, and Adam at the outset of their 
careen Personally, I never doubted that he was a really great 
horse, and his record at the stud confirms me in that idea. 

At the commencement of this article I referred to those 
horses which accomplished little on the racecourse themselves^ 
and yet succeeded in siring great winners. I will now take the 
reverse side of the subject, and state my theory as to the reason 
why certain first-class performers should have failed to transmit 
their own excellence to their produce. Well, my study of the 
subject leads me to believe that Mr, John Porter, speaking 
generally, was right when he stated that * chance horses, how- 
ever good in themselves — horses, for example, like Robert the 
Devil and Bendigo, and others that might easily be named — do 
not as a rule transmit their own speedy and staying qualities.' 
Personally, I would not, however, term Bendigo a * chance* 
horse. His dam also bred Kilwarlin, winner of the St. Leger, 
and the fact that she did so, in my opinion, effectually dis- 
poses of the idea ; for a * chance ' horse, I take it, is one for 
whose coming into existence his pedigree would have un- 
prepared us. I attribute Bendigo's failure as a sire to the fact 
that he owed his merit as a racehorse entirely to his dam, and 
that would also explain his half-brother Kilwarlin's com- 
parative unsuccess. It is my belief that, unless a horse has 
derived his abilities as much from his sire as his dam, he will 
fail at the stud. Probably this will explain why, in spite of 
every opportunity, Common has so far been such a pronounced 
failure. Thistle, his dam, also bred Throstle and Goldfinch, 
two other first-class horses, so it is quite feasible he inherited 
hi6 merit solely from her. The case of Perdita H. and her three 
sons. Persimmon, Florizel II., and Diamond Jubilee, may in this 
connection be cited against my theory, for presumably in her 
were latent the racing qualities they each possessed. However, 
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I believe she, on the contrary, strengthens the view I hold, as 
the fact that she produced three such sons as these when mated 
with the same sire, St. Simon, and only moderate stock when 
allied with other sires, seems to indicate that it was rather 
the aiBnity between the two than her own preponderance that 
gave such good results. 




AN ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL HUNTING 

MATCH. 

By 'RocKWOOD.* 

N the rich collection of ancient manuscripts in 
Hamilton Palace, none are more interesting than 
those which relate to old-time sport, and these in- 
deed are only second in importance to the numerous 
delineations of the pleasures of the chase by the most noted 
artists of their day. The houses of Hamilton and Home were 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries specially 
identified with hawking and hunting, and the Stuart kings drew 
largely upon their mews and kennels. There were numerous 
varieties of wild falcons throughout Scotland, just as there were 
types of herons (their quarry), and the Isle of Cumbrae, on 
Clyde, was so famed for its breed of hawks that an Act of 
Parliament was passed making it highly penal for any one to 
molest them, or make captive their young during the nesting 
season. These * royal hawks,' as they were termed, were gene- 
rally taken to Linlithgow Palace, thence to Falkland, where 
they were skilfully entered to all the 'forms of discipline, the 
wearing of the hood, the bells, and the jessel of that long- 
lost pastime. ' My hawk is tired of horn and hood,' sings one 
of Sir Walter Scott's old-time sporting heroines. Alas ! hood 
and hawk and old winding-horn have gone for ever ! 

Whilst the hawks have flown with the flight of time, and 
the heron has become somewhat a rara avisy persecuted every- 
where by the pisciculturalist, the hounds of the Stuart period 
still survive, though in a somewhat modified form. The use 
of the small collie tracker after wounded deer has relegated 
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the Brans and Ossians, which Landseer loved to paint, to the 
showyard bench ; and if a modern canine 6hampion of the 
Crystal Palace ever dreams of a red deer it must be through 
heredity. 

James the Sixth of Scotland was nothing if not a sportsman, 
and he went so far as to train eagles, which he procured frcMn 
the then Earl of Breadalbane, for hawking. Hunting, however, 
was his special delight, more especially that form of it which 
took the shape of coursing hart or roe. Large forests of scrub- 
wood covered immense stretches of the Lowlands of Scotland, 
both in Clydesdale and Douglasdale ; and which are now the 
grazing-grounds of the milk-making Ayrshire cows. Beautifully 
mounted and richly costumed cavalcades often wound their 
way from Lord Home's ancestral old domain of Douglas in the 
direction of Hamilton, where interchanges of sport took place, 
each side claiming superiority for the representatives of their 
respective kennels. There was much interchange of hound- 
blood, and, like the hawks of Cumbrae, the hounds became cele- 
brated throughout the whole of the north country. 

When James ascended the throne of England, as James the 
First, there was, naturally enough, considerable jealousy evi- 
denced between his English and Scottish subjects. The former 
declined to recognise him as anything of a sportsman, and as 
totally lacking in hound knowledge. This was not at all to his 
liking, so he besought the then Duke of Hamilton, with his 
kinsman, the Earl of Home, to assist him in proving the con- 
trary. What the English sporting hounds of the royal kennel 
were like in these early days it is hard to determine, but 
eventually, with much crossing, they in time became the King's 
Buckhounds, their headquarters being at Ascot, with which 
royal gathering, up till a few years ago, they were strongly 
identified. In 1648 his Majesty wrote the Duke to come to his 
aid 'in the national cause of Scottish versus English hound.' 
In this interesting document, now, with others, in the Hamilton 
archives, he tells his Grace that ' he and Lord Home having 
bragged of their respective kennels, and that Lord Home had 
said that he had in his kennel nine couples of " flying fiends," 
he is anxious to have the same tried.' 

Though the * great Duke,' as he was termed, had much more 
serious matters in hand, of a military character, still he lost no 
time in communicating with Lord Home, the result being that 
a pack of nine couple of hounds was made up from their joint 
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kennels. How these hounds were bred it is difficult now to 
determine, but they had much of the bloodhound character 
about them ; they were, indeed, the dew-lapped, bell-mouthed 
hounds of Shakespeare, and of which the Bard of Avon has 
given us indeed an excellent description. Lord Home's hunts- 
man, Sandy Halliday, agreed to take the joint pack into Eng- 
land after hunting them a week together in the Douglas valley, 
the Duke providing him with an able assistant, or whip. On the 
journey south their reception was anything but a warm one, 
comments being made on the personal appearance and attire 
of the hunt servants, also the ragged representatives of the 
canine race under their charge. Armed with a special royal 
mandate the two huntsmen minded little, and soon got to their 
destination, which at first was * Whythall Palace,* his Majesty 
personally seeing to the comfort of all. They next went on to 
Windsor, where the then royal huntsman, Mantell, who had 
seen much sport in Normandy, did not think much of the 
northern breed, finding fault with them in head, body, and limb. 
That they might have great speed he did not doubt, and be 
effective with roebuck, but as to hunting together in a burning 
scent, or picking up a difficult scent after the more powerful 
Windsor bucks, he thought they would not be anything like 
equal to his own. Sandy Halliday and Jock Drysdale, his whip, 
said nothing. They saw, however, much to admire in the 
English hounds, which had better and finer sterns than their 
own ; were cleaner cut about the head, and altogether gave out 
more indications of skilful and scientific breeding. They were 
not, however, so powerful in the jaw, and gave less appearance 
of courage. Sandy resolved at all hazards to have some of the 
same blood home, no matter what might be the issue. 

It being a match not of scent and pace, but a happy com- 
bination of scent, tongue, pace, and courage, it was agreed that 
two umpires, with a third man as referee, should be appointed to 
settle any dispute. No matter, however, what decision might be 
arrived at. King Jamie * the Just and Wise,' as he liked to style 
himself at times, would have an opinion of his own, and act ac- 
cordingly. It was agreed that two trials should be made, one in 
Windsor Forest and the Ascot outskirts, and another on the 
Bucks hills, where are now the Cliveden woods, the English pack 
being called on to give the first display. In those old times, 
when there was no Society for the propagation of the fads of old 
women, deer were hunted to be killed, and the deer-cart of the 
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latter days of the Royal Buckhounds was unknown. Though 
the trials were in something of the nature of a private character, 
invitations extending only to * the Court ' and friends, there was, 
notwithstanding, a very large turn-out, the scene at the rendezvous 
bringing to the memory of the older Scottish peers present 
ancient days at Falkland, when Georgie Buchanan, the king's 
fool, pointed his stinging gibes, under royal licence, at all and 
sundry, no matter what might be their rank or station. 

Though King James was, as a monarch, a little pedantic, he 
had all the genuine instincts of a true sportsman ; and, like 
Henry the Second, one of the best of British kings that ever 
reigned, resented all attempts at what nowadays would be 
called the taming down process under the squeams of somewhat 
sickly sentiment. One of Henry's biographers gives the following 
description of him : — 

* He neglected his hands, never wearing gloves, but in hawk- 
ing his clothes were short, calculated for expedition ; his boots 
plain, and his bonnet unadorned. His feet and legs were 
generally in a bruised and livid state from the repeated blows 
of his horses, yet he never sat down unless when unavoidable. 
His chief amusements were those of the field, which he pursued 
with immoderate ardour. He was on horseback before the sun 
was up, often fatigued the most robust sportsman in the chase, 
and, returning late, sometimes sat down to a frugal meal, which 
was soon dispatched ; and he was again on his feet till an 
early hour called him to his couch. Thus by exercise and 
abstemiousness he opposed a disposition to corpulency, which 
indulgence would soon have rendered troublesome and un- 
wieldy. His hawks were brought from Norway and some from 
Wales, but he was particularly anxious in his hounds that they 
should be fleet, well-tongued, and consonous. 

King James was scarcely as hardy a type of a royal sports- 
man, but he liked good hawks and his hounds fleet, well- 
tongued, and consonous ; the latter being a most suggestive 
word for a well-tuned woodland choir, which unfortunately 
seems to have dropped from out our modern hunting literature. 
Still we owe to his enthusiasm — and, indeed, to the enthusiasm 
of the Stuarts generally — a great deal of what remains in British 
sport, as well as much that is good in our British breeds of 
^horses. 

The first trial of the mixed packs of seven couple each, in all 
fourteen couple of hounds (certain Scottish hounds being held in 
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reserve) took place as arranged, the English and Scotch huntsmen 
actings together on behalf of their own as well as they could. 
Jealousy possibly on a hunting ground could not well have risen 
to a higher point when it was seen by the large cavalcade that 
the representatives of the Hamilton and Home kennels were 
really * flying fiends/ Owing to the vagaries of the quarry the 
sport did not prove satisfactor}', and the two umpires, without 
appealing to the thirdsman, gave out what on Altcar flats would 
be called a * No go ! ' 

Halliday and Jock were quite satisfied, for they knew that if 

they had been acquainted with the biography of the country 

and the nature thereof, their representatives would have done 

much better. The second trial, witnessed by an equally brilliant 

royal company, also proved abortive, chiefly through a coldness 

of scent, the greater part of the hunted ground in this part of 

the Thames valley not having fully dried up after the overflow 

floods experienced during a summer which had been particularly 

loud and luminous in the matter of thunderstorms. Whatever 

might prove the decision of umpires and thirdsman or referee, 

if called upon, it was agreed by many foreign experts, who 

were present as attaches to the Court, that no finer work had 

ever been seen on the Continent. The French Ambassador 

was especially interested, and somewhat proud of the fact that 

Halliday carried a round French horn, and used Normandy 

words of encouragement to his pack. Considering the close 

relationship of Scotland to France during the early period of 

the Stuart reign, there was, however, nothing surprising in this. 

In Scotland, indeed, the cows are still called to the milking, as 

in France at the present day. 

The final match it was arranged should take place in the 
Thames Valley, near to Kingston, the muster-place being at 
Dysart House, a royal residence at Ham, at one time made 
famous in history as the place from which Charles I. made his 
escape, to hide himself from summary execution, in an oak-tree. 
King Charles* Avenue still remains, but has long been forbidden 
as a strolling-ground to the public by the Lords of the Manor, 
the Earls of Dysart. 

All this part of Middlesex Valley had for centuries been 
associated with royal sport, and it was from a vantage-point in 
Richmond Park — now included in Pembroke Lodge grounds, 
marked by a huge green mound— that the bluff King Hal the 
Eighth, who had much of the second Henry in his composition, 
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witnessed the signal arranged for from Whitehall that Anne 
Boleyn was no more, and that he was again a poor disconsolate 
widower. The signal flown, he went on with his hunting and 
his killing of deer. Kew Gardens, the Old Deer Park, and 
Richmond Parte were then unenclosed lands, and the broad, 
level plain, stretching from the Thames below Richmond to 
Windsor, was a vast expanse of thicket and semi-cultivated 
stretches which in August (the period of our story) shone out 
like small patches of golden embroidery, woven through a 
wilderness of green foliage. The scene as viewed from 
Richmond Hill has been well described by Jeanie Deans in 
Sir Walter Scott's well-known novel, Tlu Heart of Midlothian. 
At Jeanie's time, however, it had become more of a rural and 
less of a sylvan landscape — Hampton Court Palace, then a 
comparatively modern structure, standing out boldly in the 
foreground. Pope had not yet arrived to build his little villa 
in the bend at Twickenham ; nor Gay, who resided at Petersham, 
to write his fables and his Beggar's Opera ; whilst Thomson, the 
author of * The Seasons* and 'Rule, Britannia,' who drew his in- 
spirations from this neighbourhood, was still undreamt of in his 

native place, Kelso, on the Tweed. 
» 

Though the old-time Windsor bucks of the fifteenth century 
still survived, they had been greatly altered by importations 
which King James had made from Sweden. The latter were 
much taller, being quite thirty-six inches at shoulder, of a 
brilliant fawn in colour, a black line down their spine, and 
marked with white spots on the sides. As they survive in a 
domesticated state in the Duke of Bedford's beautiful 
domain at Woburn Abbey, and in Epping Forest, they are 
chiefly browns, with narrow antlers as compared with those of 
their spreading ancestors', which were thirty inches wide. Keep- 
ing isolated from the hinds till September, hunting generally 
took place in August, when the older bucks were generally 
found, after the manner of old red stags of the present day, in 
secluded thickets, from which, when dislodged, they went long 
distances at a high pace. 

Seated on what, years afterwards, became the site of the 
house of Sir J. Reynolds, Richmond Hill, were the Scottish 
huntsman, with his faithful whip from Hamilton, sometimes 
fondling a favourite hound of their well-bred seven couple, which 
pressed themselves canine-like on their attention. Halliday 
broke a long reserved silence with the remark : ' By ma feth 
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and souly Jock, I like this place weel ; it puts me in mind o' the 
siuld Castle o' Douglas at hame.' 

* Ay, an' me, Sandy, o* the woods o* Cadzow and the bonnie 
Clyde, frae the haughs o' Avon douh to the braw banks o' 
Bothwell. Man, it's oor ain country to a birken bush or a 
bracken.' 

' That it is, and the hounds ken it as well as oorsels. We 
maun win the day, Jock, There's a lot o' talk over this, I hear, 
and the King himsel's interested I'm no frichtit for onything, 
Sandy, but the saut water comes up here and goes back again ; 
and if deer took to the water — though I'm no afeared, as I say — 
I think they would have an advantage. It's hard to let hounds 
o' oor pace get oot o* yer sicht in a land ye dinna ken.' 

* From what I learn, Jock, their bucks do take the water, 
even when the tide is at an ebb. They like a dry bed, and for 
months after big floods the land ye see before us is a sea, half- 
way to the tree-tops. They maistly mak for the dunes, or 
downs as they call them here, where there is grand bedding 
among the broom on the chalkland. Well, I do hope things will 
come oiTto our satisfaction, for I believe your maister and mine 
have some big wagers, and, from what I see, the Scotch folk arc 
no ower weel likit' 

As he spoke, the thirdsman or referee rode up to them from 
the direction of Dysart House. The royal party had moved 
westward, he explained, to a point handy for Kingston Old 
Bridge, also the umpires, so as to be in a commanding position 
should the deer * take soil ' and strike for Windsor. Though 
both huntsman and whip had done most of their hunting on 
foot in Scotland, where much of the country was unridable, they 
were skilful horsemen all the same. King James saw that they 
were well mounted on two of the choicest old-time amblers he 
had in his stable. Soon after the thirdsman came Mantell, with 
his seven couple looking fit and jubilant, as did also his whip. 
They well might, as every part of this country — and it was a 
difficult one to hunt in these forest days — was as familiar to 
them as the limbs and joints of the hawthorn-bush are to a 
hedge-sparrow. 

Small time was lost in throwing the hounds into covert, and 
very soon a loud bell-note gave token of the fact that the quarry 
was at home. 

• That's ane for auld Scotland, at any rate,' was the remark 
of Halliday, who quickly recognised the voice of one of his 
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favourites. ' By ma soul, and that buck will hear some braid 
Scotch from the mouths o* hounds this day or I'm mistaken.' 

Getting forward of the point from which the note proceeded, 
he found himself just in wake of the startled deer, while, as it 
broke on to the comparatively bare slope of what is now Sud- 
brooke Park, the circular horn was at once at his mouth. Then 
was heard such a stirring blast as had never been heard before 
in any part of the old royal forest. His hounds were quick to 
answer, and away they raced to the copse above Ham, into 
which the deer had disappeared, startling numerous owls from 
their dreams, and sending the night-herons, which used to 
abound in this part oif the valley, in the overflow marshes, of 
which they found much fish and reptile food screeching into the 
air. Save to note that one of the English huntsmen's bitches — 
one which he had ere this marked and determined, if at all 
possible, to get home with him to Scotland — ^was with his own, 
the old Douglas Valley huntsman noted little more. The faithful 
Jock was at his back, as he soon found out by a cheering note 
from that voice which, it was said, would ' shake the acorns out 
of their pods on the ancient oaks of Cadzow.' 

It was fortunate for the followers of the Scottish division that 
the buck took the course it did, as the royal party, with the two 
umpires in an eminence close to Combe Wood, had the pleasure 
of seeing the deer pass close to them, with the Scottish hounds 
and the one English representative streaming after him, and 
giving out chime and chime like a peal of bells going rope and 
rope at a modern Wiltshire chapel ringing- match. Halliday 
and his whip, seeing the vantage they had already gained, in- 
wardly wished that the buck would hold in without a check to 
the Surrey Hills, where they would be in a country every way 
like their own. Their wishes were fully gratified, for, holding to 
the left, he struck for the Purley Downs, with the recesses in the 
woodlands of which he seemed to be intimately acquainted. 
The steepness of the hills and the density of the thickets here 
caused both Scottish huntsmen to dismount, leaving their horses 
at a small wayside farm and inn which lay on the road between 
Brighton and Croydon. From Purley he was forced on to the 
Caterham Downs, where Halliday found him at bay on the 
southern slope of Marden Old Deer Park, a place made famous 
in modern sporting history as the breeding-ground of thorough- 
bred horses. Giving three fair winds of his horn to save his 
hounds, which had through their natural fire and ferocity 
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suffered from the buck's antlers, he, with a dexterity which was 
all his own, administered the coup de grace. His horn brought 
up Mantell's hounds, but the English huntsman had stuck to his 
horse, and only arrived with the umpires and the thirdsman, 
who rode up Caterham Vale with King James at their head, the 
others in a body. 

There was no further disputation of the superiority of the 
Scottish hounds, and Sandy and Jock were the recipients of 
many a good gold piece. The old huntsman and his whip, 
though they took with them the English bitch, also another of 
the same litter which had performed so well, grudged leaving 
behind them a couple each from their respective kennels, but 
found consolation in the fact that they had much of the old 
blood at home, whilst the English cross would prevent the evils 
of in-breeding and do much good. And so, perhaps, in this 
way, for four hundred years have British hounds and hunting 
been built up. 




LAMENTATIONS OF AN ALIEN. 

By *FUSB0S.' 

IHE Alien, in London once again after an absence of 
a quarter of a century or more, has just left me — left 
me wondering whether, now he has settled down for 
good and all in the old country, he will condescend 
to let bygones be bygones, and conform to the modern innova- 
tions which have sprung up during his absence. At present he 
is so full of what he is pleased to term the * good old times,* 
and has so evidently made up his mind that they are gone> 
never to return, that it would be waste of time and breath to 
argue with him on the subject. 

The Alien, ever since I have known him, which was from 
early boyhood — we were at Eton together, and at a private school 
before that — was always a robust person, not only in physique,, 
but in his tastes in general, and with a capacity for enjoyment 
that I have never seen equalled. Therefore it is that I have 
great hopes that when he has had his growl out, he will see his 
way to marching with the times, and in due course become as 
' up to date ' in his ideas as any of us. 

VOL. XXIII. X 
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Under ordinary circumstances I should have got heartily 
sick long ago of his perpetual grumbling and growling, but if 
the truth must be told, it is distinctly refreshing to come across 
an old friend like the Alien, whose soul is completely wrapped 
up in the past, and who is capable of reviving memories of our 
salad days which I had long since forgotten. Not only that, 
in spite of being fairly well content with Modern Babylon as it 
is, there are many familiar landmarks whose disappearance I 
deplore nearly, if not quite, as much as he does. 

The Rotten Row of to-day comes in for some very severe 
remarks from the Alien. * One can't, of course, expect men to 
live for ever,' said he, *and it would have been odd indeed, 
when I put in an appearance there for the first time since my 
return, if any of the habituh whom we used to quiz in bygone 
days had passed in review before me. The three brothers 
Wakley, for instance, sons of the proprietor of the Lancet, 
You must remember 'em ? " Sudden Death," " Found Drowned," 
and " Died by the Visitation." What } And that hideous old 
Jew solicitor — Bill George I think his name was — who fancied 
himself understudy to Napoleon the Third. He wasn't altogether 
unlike him either, with his big nose and moustache and imperial, 
mounted on a white horse, with a pink patch over one of his 
eyes. 

* Bobby Lowe, too, with his white eyebrows and pink e}'es, 
and Ginger Stubbs, criticising the cavalry from the rails. It 
is not these, however, but the swells, such as Lord Wilton, 
Sir George Wombwell, B. Coventry, " Curly " Knox & Co., 
whose loss I deplore. Tweed coats, straw hats, and apricot- 
coloured boots may be very comfortable in their way, and, in 
fact, I know they are by experience, but, say what you will, 
their wearers won't bear comparison in appearance for a moment 
with the dandies I have mentioned. 

* Hatchett's, again.' A distinct choke came into the Alien's 
voice when he reminded me how regularly he and I used to 
wend our way there of an evening to see the coaches come in, 
and what a bright scene it was as one after another, tooled by 
the best whips in England, came along at a slinging trot to the 
accompaniment of much horn-blowing and rattling of bars, to 
the admiration of the crowd assembled in front of the well-known 
rendezvous ! 

'And, now,' said my friend, 'when I make my way to 
the old familiar spot as usual, judge of my disgust when all 
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I get for my pains is the sight of a motor-car puffing and 
groaning outside ; whilst, in place of the familiar placards 
advertising the different coaches out of London, is the minu 
of a table d'hote dinner, price ys, 6d.y with a band chucked in.' 

Talking about dinners, another of the Alien's grievances, 
and not by any means the least of them, is the disappearance of 
no less than three of his favourite dining-places, namely, * The 
Blue Posts,' in Cork Street ; Blanchard's, in Beak Street ; and 
the * Albion/ in Drury Lane. The former is certainly still in 
existence, but only in name, the original house, as he knew it, 
having been burnt to the ground during his absence. Blanch- 
ard's had been pulled down bodily, whilst the * Albion,' for 
many years the favourite resort for supper of all the most 
famous actors in London, does duty now as the warehouse of a 
potato salesman in a large way of business. 

By way of comfort, I told him that, though I could not 
speak from personal knowledge, I had heard that they still did 
you pretty well at the new * Blue Posts/ 

* Oh, yes, that's all right!' he replied. *I dined there a 
fortnight ago, and had nothing to complain about on that 
score. But it was not the same thing at all. No sanded floor, 
no Henry, no baked punch in a cracked jug, and, of course, a 
menu instead of the old familiar bill of fare, written on a strip 
of blue paper. When I add that the proprietor and his waiters 
were all of unmistakable German make, you can hardly be 
surprised that the place no longer possesses the same charm for 
me as it did in days of yore. 

'Gad!* exclaimed the Alien, rubbing his hands together, 
' what a many pleasant little dinners you and I have had in the 
old house together in our salad days ! Clear soup, a grilled 
sole, rump steak, a grouse, and " a bone to foller/' as Henry 
would say; and one and all of the very best, and cooked to 
perfection. Where would you beat it ? And the company, 
too 1 I never went there yet without seeing some well-known 
sportsman dining there. Old Lord Winchelsea, I remember, 
was constantly to be found there, and if ever there was a 
gourmet^ he was one. It was said of him that if a haunch of 
mutton was set before him, he could tell you the age of the 
sheep it was cut from to a day the moment he tasted it. 

* Now, that dinner we had together at the Caf^ Royal last 
night/ went on the Alien, ' was as good as could be, the sole 
a la Nonnande^ the Chateaubriand, the potilet au cresson and 
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salad, all perfection in their way, not to mention the wine. 
Those two German waiters, also, cannoning up against each 
other, and sending the contents of a tureen full of cro&te au pot 
over the expansive shirt-front of the overdressed gent dining 
close by with his best girl. Gad ! how she laughed ! It was 
better than anything I have seen yet in the most screaming 
of farces. But, somehow, I pined for the sanded floor and the 
homely fare of the old house in Cork Street' 

And then I chipped in with a story which I knew would 
interest and amuse him concerning the very last moments of 
the old-world tavern in question. A strange coincidence, if 
ever there was one. A friend of my own, a married man, came 
up to town en gar^on one day in August on business. His club 
shut up and every one away, the question was, where should he 
dine? Why not at the * Blue Posts,* a favourite haunt of his in 
his bachelor days, and which had not been honoured with his 
presence for exactly five-and-twenty years. 

So the * Blue Posts ' it was, and the Major, according to 
custom, having done himself remarkably well, found himself 
wondering, as he sipped his coffee, how he should pass the 
interval away until it was time to go to roost. What better 
than a stroll in the cool of the evening, returning in, say, a 
couple of hours' time for a final brandy-and-soda. No sooner 
said than done. And, having paid his bill and lit a big cigar, 
away he sauntered. In rather less than the allotted time our 
Major found himself once more in Cork Street, in fine trim 
for that brandy-and-soda, only to find that, in his absence^ 
the poor old * Blue Posts ' had been burnt to tite ground. 

I quite agreed with the Alien when he described the dis- 
appearance of Blanchard's in Beak Street as a distinct loss to 
the community. Not only did they give you a capital plain 
dinner there at an exceedingly moderate price — half-a-crown 
for fish or soup, joint, vegetables and cheese, being surely 
cheap enough for anything — but there was an air of comfort 
about it, especially of a winter's night, which distinctly 
appealed to one. 

How Mr. Blanchard acquired the huge pictures which 
completely covered his walls was always a mystery. There 
were two in particular — one by Barraud, representing the ' Meet 
of the Hounds at Badminton,* and the other, * Horses going to 
a Fair,* by Ben Herring, — opposite one of which — the former, 
if possible — the Alien, being an ardent sportsman, always 
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insisted on planting himself. It gave him an appetite to look 
at 'em, he declared. 

One fine day a large picture, representing Eve being turned 
out of Paradise, made its appearance at the end of the dining- 
room. So far, however, from having a chastening effect, it was 
the cause of so many ribald remarks from the light-hearted 
diners that, after a brief sojourn, our first mother found herself 
moved on to a dark corner of the smoking-room. 

Besides its regular clienttle, Blanchard's was ike great resort 
for our country cousins when up in town for the Derby, or 
Cattle Show, or, indeed, any time. Though, for the matter of 
that, there was hardly a class you could mention that was not 
represented — soldiers, sailors, authors, actors, artists (Carlo 
Pellegrini constantly took his dJjeiiner there), trainers, jockeys, 
to say nothing of every tradesman of note in the neighbour- 
hood — ^>'ou would meet with them all at Blanchard's, and no bad 
judges either. 

At Mr. Blanchard's death — though I am not quite sure it 
was not before that event — the place was sold for a large sum 
of money to a syndicate, of which the late Colonel North 
was one. 

* New brooms sweep clean,' they say, and if the aim and 
object of the new tenants was to drive away all the old cus- 
tomers, they certainly succeeded. An entrance into Regent 
Street, with a military-looking party wearing a gold-laced cap, 
Berlin gloves, and speaking German like a native, doing * sentr}-- 
go ' on the pavement outside, were the first modern improve- 
ments. The disappearance of the old Scotch whiskey, for which 
the establishment had long been justly noted, was another. 

* Blanchard's,' in fact, like its neighbour the * Blue Posts,' 
was * Blanchard's ' only in name, a fact so fully appreciated by 
its old Itabituis that they deserted it in a body. 

* I suppose,' remarked the Alien, * now that the " Albion " 
has closed its hospitable doors for good and all, there is not; 
such a thing as a haunch of venison — they used to have one 
regularly every week, if you remember, during the season — to 
be met with at any restaurant in London, is there .^ No, I 
thought not. 

* I forget,' he continued, * what particular park it always 
came from, but I know it was always tip-top, and cooked to 
perfection. Do you remember those little venison-parties of 
four we used to make up, eh V 
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Of course I did, I told him, and very pleasant memories 
they were, as, indeed, were all my recollections in connection 
with the famous old tavern in Drury Lane, for my acquaintance 
with it had commenced from early boyhood, during which 
halcyon period I had repeatedly gone there with my father to 
sup after the theatre, and — what was of far greater importance 
to me — to stare at the actors, the foremost of whom were certain 
to be on view there every night. Such humble dishes as what 
the waiter called * biled rabbit and onions,' * stood steak,* and 
* tripe and onions,' washed down by stout and bitter beer, served 
in its native pewter, being good enough for the stars of the 
profession at that time. 

Nowadays anything less than supper at the * Carlton ' at 
ten and sixpence a heAd, with champagne and liqueurs to match, 
is considered * infra dig.* — downright low, in fact. Query : is the 
acting any better in consequence ? 

The Alien — what a memory he has ! — goes on to tell me that 
the very last time he set foot inside the * Albion * was on one 
of the days when some of the best-known detectives in the 
force were under examination at Bow Street for participation 
in what was known as the * Great Turf Fraud,* when a certain 
Madame de Goncourt was swindled out of a large sum of money 
by a clever scoundrel named Benson, and others. Failing to 
obtain admission into the crowded court, he thought the next 
best thing to do would be to hie him to the * Albion,' whither 
the legal luminaries engaged in the case were pretty sure to 
adjourn with the same object in view as himself — viz., lunch. 

Sure enough, he had not long to wait after one o'clock^ 
before in they trooped, one after another ; the waiter, who was 
well acquainted with them by sight, pointing them out in turn 
to my friend. 

* You reckernise the gent with the grey kid gloves, a-settin' 
in the box hopposite, busy cross-examinin* a chop, of course,' 
said the waiter, in a hoarse whisper. * No ? well, you do surprise 
me! That's George Lewis, that is. I wouldn't be that chop 
for a trifle,' sniggered the waiter, as he moved ofT. 

Having eased his feelings concerning the * Albion,' the Alien 
after a pause of a moment or two, during which he has evi- 
dently assumed what he terms his * considering cap,' starts 
off at score on the subject of another old and esteemed friend 
in the same neighbourhood, Evans's, to wit. 
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I knew what was coming before he commenced, from the 
fact that the Alien started whistling softly between his teeth 
the refrain of the Chough and Crow, made so familiar 
to all frequenters of the once famous music-hall, by a choir of 
little pale-faced boys who were wont to sin^ it regularly night 
after night, in company with the * Men of Harlech,' ' All among 
the Barley,* and other favourite glees. 

* Gad,' said he, * it was a jolly old place, when you come to 
think of it, to wind up the everiing with, wasn't it ? Leaving the 
kidneys and baked potatoes, the poached eggs and welsh rarebits 
out of the ^question, I never seemed to get tired of the glees they 
used to sing night after night. Besides, what a place it was to 
meet one's pals ! You might bet away till the cows came home 
that you wouldn't go away without coming across some one you 
knew. Were you there with me that night during the height of 
what was termed in turf circles the " Hastings Era," when there 
-was such a shindy with Harry Sidney, the stock comic singer of 
the establishment ? No ? 

' By Jove ! it was a row too I It was soon after the Marquis 
of Hastings had created a sensation in the fashionable world by 
running off with Lady Florence Paget on the eve of her marriage 
to Mr. Chaplin, and 'Arry Sidney, on the strength of this, must 
needs take occasion to introduce into a topical song he was just 
then singing, a verse of a most scurrilous nature concerning the 
newly-wed Marchioness. He did not offend a second time, 
though, for the very next night a strong body of Lord Hastings* 
personal friends, putting in an appearance at Evans', took up a 
position close to the stage, and the moment the vocalist com- 
menced the offensive verse in question, such a volley of soda- 
water bottles and glasses was discharged at his devoted head, 
that he literally had to fly for his life.' 

It was my turn to remind the Alien of a little scene at 
Evans's both of us were present at one night. 

That well-known sporting character, David Hope Johnstone, 
had just seated himself at a table and called for a brandy and 
soda, when who should walk in but the equally well-known 
Sergeant Ballantyne, who, passing David on his way to the end 
of the room, deliberately cut him dead. The other said nothing 
at the moment, but simply glared in a manner which boded ill 
for the Sergeant later on. 

* There'll be some fun by-and-by,' observed my companion, 
with a grin, as he ordered another brandy-and-water apiece. 
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We had not long to wait, for shortly after, the Sergeant got 
up to leave, and again passed David Hope Johnstone without 
taking any notice. 

This time the latter started up and strode after the Sergeant, 
whom he overtook before reaching the door, and so angry did he 
appear, that it looked as if he intended throwing the other into 
the street. However, he contented himself with letting him 
have a piece of his mind at the top of his voice, upbraiding 
him, amongst other things, in no measured terms for his 
cowardice in throwing up the Claimant's case in the Tichborne 
affair. 

In the end, Sergeant Ballantyne, by this time white as a 
sheet, slunk out of the room in about as undignified a manner as 
it is possible to conceive, whilst the mighty David (who had 
evidently been dining well), drawing himself up to his full height, 
and in spite of the remonstrances of Paddy Green, proceeded to 
address the company at length. 

I forget precisely what it was all about, but recollect that 
he wound up by saying that if the Sergeant didn't apologise 
in the morning, he, David, would shoot him like an adjective 
dog. 

Ah, well, as the Alien very justly remarks, Evans's was a 
pleasant place to wind up the evening with, and I quite agree 
with him that even in these * up-to-date ' difficult-to-please days 
a similar institution, where one could listen to really good glee- 
singing the while you ate your modest supper, or smoked the 
nocturnal cigar, would prove a gigantic success. 

The dying-out of the Sacred Lamp of Burlesque, in favour of 
the musical comedy of the present day, does not altogether meet 
with my friend's approval — not as yet, at all events — and with 
that exception I fancy the lamentations of the Alien have come 
to an end — so far as I am concerned, at all events. 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S BABY. 

By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

T was the infant's good fortune to be born of sporting 
parents, and, such is the force of heredity, he was 
credited with having cried * Tally-ho' on arriving, if 
not to have actually crowed like a grouse ! It is 
said that there is no more romance after the baby's arrival. 
But a nursery holds the most interesting — not to mention the 
most expensive — of all young stock, and a new page in history 
is commenced. 

Like a thoroughbred foal that is entered for the Derby the 
day it is dropped, our young hero's future career was at once 
mapped out by his fond parents, who hoped to see him at 
school and college according to family tradition. If it were 
not that a child more resembles the age in which he is born 
than he does his father or motheis we should see little progress 
made by a nation ; which accounts, I suppose, for the fact that 
the rising generation is generally more rapid than the one that 
precedes it. - . 

With sporting antecedents on both sides of the family, it was 
only in the natural course of events that the youngster should 
quite early develop tendencies of a very decided nature. The 
kind duties which were performed for Romulus and Remus by 
a wolf, were evidently undertaken for young hopeful by a fox, 
for his nursery surroundings savoured of the chase. Toys and 
general baby litter were all emblematic of fox-hunting, and a 
double-barrelled name bestowed on him at the christening, 
seemed to be only appropriate. What a host of new experi- 
ences crowd on the scene with the arrival of the son and heir, 
the future owner of the family fox-covert ! 

Bom in the world of trouble and ill, 
Teething and hiccough, and water of dill ; 
Born, and he knows not when and why, 
He opens the scene with a terrible cry. 

Yes, the fine fellow with the lusty pair of lungs does not forget 
to let you know that he is the master of the house. 

Congratulatory telegrams arrive in shoals with the advent 
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of Number One, although diminishing in quantity and sincerityr 
on each future occasion. These are sometimes rather funny, where 
humour was never intended. Amongst the many treasured by 
the parents of Nimrod junior was one from the old huntsman, 
the spelling of which must undoubtedly have been altered in 
transit. * Delighted to hear of the arrival of a hare ' did not 
seem to be at all out of place for so distinguished a sporting 
personage. The world is very kind on these occasions, for 
silver spoons, forks, mugs, and pap-bowls showered on the 
infant from admiring relations. These were duly arranged by 
the proud parents on a cabinet for public gaze, until one day an 
inquisitive schoolboy inadvertently remarked, ' You must be 
good at athletics, Mr. Nimrod, to have won so many prizes ! * 
The quiet rejoinder was, * No, my boy, they were all won at 
christenings.' 

Amongst the first presents sent to the infant was a quaint 
collection of life's necessaries, customary to Yorkshire, They 
comprised a match, a sixpence, an egg, and a pinch of salt. 
Such an outfit is guaranteed to see anybody through this 
troublesome world, and, after all, are what we all want to make 
life worth the trouble of living. Then, of course, there arrived 
a wonderful collection of mechanical toys, from numerous 
devoted uncles and aunts. 

The fate of poor Quiverful is deplored by his intimate 
friends, who regard him, indeed, as married and done for. But 
fortunately there is a reverse side to every medal, although the 
worldly-wise forget this, and the father of a family when 
surrounded by his olive-branches enjoys happiness undreamt of 
by the outside world. The selfish, solitary man is often bored 
to death at middle life, whilst he with the family enjoys, in the 
sunshine of his promising offspring, the return of youth. No^ 
young ladies and gentlemen, believe me, all romance is not at 
an end with the arrival of the baby. 

But to return to young Nimrod in his nursery, already 
surrounded by quite a stud of horses (some airing little garments 
around the fire). Of course, everybody wants to know who he 
is like, and this is a delicate business for a novice to decide, 
because his first thought is probably of underdone beef, or a 
callow young rook, and for worlds we would not say the wrong 
thing at so critical a moment. Charles Dickens made his 
famous character, the old bachelor Scrooge, reply to the fond 
young mother, when asked who her baby was like : * Madam,. 
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he reminds me of those carved images of cherubs we see on 
tombstones in the churchyards/ The nurse, fortunately, looked 
a motherly party with lots of experience in such matters, as, 
indeed, she ought to have if her story is to be believed, and on 
her opinion we rely to help us out of the difficulty. * Which, of 
course, I can, sir, seeing as how I have had five babies this year, 
and twins twice over last year.* That certainly sounds like 
experience, though we do not quite understand all about it, and 
are inclined to think it is one of those cases for a King's bounty, 
or recognition of some sort. Anyway, without showing us too 
much of the snuffling little mortal in the bundle of flannel, the 
kind lady earned our eternal gratitude — and a trifle besides — by 
giving expression to the leading points which go to distinguish 
one baby from another. The next time we met Mr. and Mrs. 
Nimrod, we exclaimed with the greatest assurance that at once 
won their affoction and regard, * My dear old chap, the young- 
ster's got his dear father's nose and his mother's pretty eyes ! ' 

It was quite evident from the first that the infant was born 
on a lucky day, enjoying a year of perfect health, so that the 
successive stages of teething and short frocks succeeded one 
another in quick succession. The first tooth we all know is 
regarded as something to call forth special comment. In the 
case of the Spanish royal family a custom has been observed 
for centuries of mounting the first tooth in a gold ring and 
presenting this unique memento to the nurse of the royal charge. 
The first nipper shed by young hopeful was carefully preserved, 
a little shining bit of ivory which was mounted as scarf-pin and 
duly presented to his godfather. 

Well, of course, Nimrod's boy grew and grew, as he was 
likely to do, considering the size of the milk and other bills, 
and just as long as he was in leading-strings all the ladies voted 
him * a dear,' and the male population kept out of his way as 
much as possible. It was, of course, only the story of the fox- 
hound puppy over again, who, when he first arrives on his new 
walk, is everybody's plaything ; but in a very short space of 
time, when he has consumed the right quantity of butter- milk, 
boot-leather and chickens, starts to play Old Harry with the 
world in general. I think it was the poet Crabbe, or some 
other learned person, who, in describing a promising boy, 
expressed his surprise that so much essence of devil could 
possibly be contained in so small a compass. Fond parents are 
sometimes equally astonished at moments by the audacity of 
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their offspring — so we are led to believe. But the most mis- 
chievous puppy nearly always makes the best hound in the pack, 
for the active brain that, during infancy, is constantly planning 
some new riot, develops forces for useful work later on in life. 
Both puppies and boys want plenty of rope, and it is a very 
short-sighted policy to lick the heart out of either when they 
are young. 

Inanimate toys, though they represent all that is best in the 
animal kingdom, do not for long satisfy the requirements of a 
strong, healthy boy, whose parents, during the best years of their 
lives, have been wont to hunt everything that runs, swims, or 
flies. Live-stock of all sorts and descriptions quickly find their 
way into the establishment, and perhaps the best and most 
sensible companion for youth or infancy is man's friend, the dog. 
A spaniel or a fox-terrier is a capital attendant upon a perambu- 
lator, and many a weary exercise walk is brightened and made 
interesting by the ever-busy movements of such a companion. 
Dogs, too, seem thoroughly to understand the nature of children, 
and are in sympathy with all their ways, putting up with any 
amount of teasing in the most patient manner possible. Most of 
us have the happiest recollections of our first canine acquaint* 
ance, who has perhaps left a lasting impression on our memories, • 
and has possibly performed a part in helping to mould our 
character. Useless pets in the shape of canaries, rabbits, and 
goats are to be discouraged, because children seldom are capable 
of taking any care of them, and that is a great mistake. 

The most objectionable present for a boy, to our mind, is a 
donkey, for he is far too slow and stupid, his action is painful, 
and boys get to think that a stick is a necessary adjunct to a 
saddle and bridle. When he is old enough to ride, let him have a 
small, narrow pony, which he can grip, and see that his stirrup- 
leathers are the right length, and the irons slipper-pattern, for 
safety. One never knows, however, what turn of thought the 
coming generation may take, and whether in the near future the 
services of horses will be altogether dispensed with. Machinery 
in the shape of a motor-car may fill the youthful imagination, 
for we heard of one young hopeful who opined that a horse was 
no good to him because he had seen one walking up a hill ! 

In the old days the saying was that as the nursery fills, 
the stable empties ; certainly that was poor Nimrod's experi- 
ence, for the hunting-field saw less and less of him as year 
by year he was blessed by bountiful nature. How well 
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appointed was his stable in bachelor days ! such a nice stamp 
of horse was the occupant of each stall ; but the last time we 
looked in, * the clipper that stood in the stall at the top ' was a 
mild-eyed Alderney cow that milked three gallons a day. A 
perambulator for two standing by suggested the reason for this 
new order of things. Yet Nimrod declares that he is content, 
for he still hunts a bit, and the day he brings out a brace oP 
youngsters on ponies to show them ,the hounds, he is the 
proudest man in the hunt; and since the future of sport is in 
the keeping of the rising generation, we must not forget that he 
is one of its greatest benefactors. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

IT is surprising that, amongst the histories of celebrated 
hunts, that of the 'Old Surrey' should not, until 
now, have been written. But better late than never^ 
and Surrey sportsman in particular, and fox-hunters 
in general, should be proportionately grateful to Mr. Humphrey 
Taylor for his excellent book. The Old Surrey Fox-hounds ^ just 
issued by Messrs. Longmans, Green. & Co. It would have beenr 
much to be regretted if the annals of a hunt which has supplied 
so much sporting history should be allowed to lapse without an 
effort being made to preserve some record of its long career, and 
although its compilation has no doubt entailed much time and 
many difficulties, we are sure that it has been a labour of love 
to so good a sportsman as Mr. Taylor, who is generously de- 
voting any profit from its sale to the Hunt Servants* Benefit 
Society. An important feature of the work are the excellent 
illustrations, taken mostly from old prints and pictures in the 
author's collection. Amongst these are some interesting views,, 
by Wolstenholme, of hunting in Surrey before the advent of the 
railway and consequent expansion of the metropolis within its 
borders ; but we share in the hope that it may yet be long 
before the music of hounds and the sound of the horn cease 
to be heard in the Old Surrey country. 



The Annals of the Corinthian Football Club^ edited by Mr. 
B. O. Corbett, published by the same firm, is an exceedingly 
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interesting record of the doings of this well-known club, 
has done so much to uphold the best spirit of the game, 
home and abroad, that its members may justly claim 
' Missionaries of Empire ' in the world of sport. The 
profusely illustrated, and has most useful * hints on the 
by celebrated players. 



%; 



Mr. Humphreys, of Piccadilly, has just issued a popular 
edition of that well-known book, The Pointer and his Pre* 
ciecessors, by Mr. William Arkwright. It is practically identical 
with the first edition, with the exception that only twenty-two 
of the original forty plates are now included. Each one, how- 
ever, is a picture, and admirably serves to illustrate what has 
long been recognised as the most interesting and exhaustive 
work on the subject. 
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